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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE LOTOS. 


HE lotos is the 
most universal 
of flower sym- 
bols. It furnishes 
one of the main 
themes for the 
world’s decora- 
tive design. A 

native of every continent, it has im- 

pressed the imagination of the most 

diverse races with the significance of 
its beauty, and, like the cross, it has 

been consecrated the talisman of a 

great religion. So many shades of 

suggested meanings, so many es- 
sences of the souls of nations float 
faintly in its fragrant aura, that it is 
as if the very Spirit of Humanity rose 
pure before us, incarnate in the most 
perfect of Nature’s forms and colors. 

It lulls us with no vague dream of a 

paradise abstracted far from the soil 


of earth. Though it blossom in the 
ether of heaven, it is rooted in the 
marshes of matter. The thought of 
it awakens no vain and passing senti- 
ment, but emotions as real as love, as 
vital as life, as practical as all human 
aspiration. It may thus be taken, in 
sober truth, for the symbol of the 
soul. 

In the hazeland of early myth, 
primitive imagination, peering awe- 
struck through the dim light of dawn 
at things not comprehended in the 
categories of family, food and shelter, 
found its first vision of God in the 
rising sun, read fairy tales from the 
hieroglyphics of the stars, sailed over 
infinite seas, the original argonaut, 
on ships of cloud, and lured the coy 
nymph, fire, to its shrine. That 
wondering shepherd could seize, from 
the infinite cosmic symbol, only a 
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few of its more obvious meanings of 
external power ; hints of vast natures 
sometimes oppressing, with an in- 
human lack of sympathy, glimpses of 
an unknown enginery to harness for 
his newly-created needs. But when, 
later, man, crowding into cities on the 
fertile lowlands, face to face with in- 
dustry, art and religion—the whole 
harvest of communal helpfulness— 
mused upon the flower-queen set by 
Nature on the throne of her every 
river bank, he divined, for the first 
time, the symbol of a power not ex- 
ternal, not unknown, not unsympa- 
thetic, not oppressive ; but, as it were, 
an infinite and perfect germ within 
his own being. The lotos became a 
jeweled mirror to reflect his first con- 
sciousness of individuality. 

The meaning of the word symbol 
has been reduced in our modern 
thought to unmerited poverty. We 
are apt to take it as indicating a rela- 
tion forced or vague, some value im- 
posed upon things arbitrarily by an 
irresponsible fancy, a mere analogy, 
a curious conceit. This is due, in 
part, to the taint given our language 
by that insular school of philosophy 
which regards mind as the seat of 
subjective illusions. Only detached 
things, vouched for by direct con- 
tact, should, we suppose, be reckoned 
by practical men as valid truths. Yet 
nothing could be more unscientific 
than such a prejudice. The truth of 
the world does not lie in sensations, 
in things, or in classifications, but in 
life, the unity and the order of re- 
lated changes: so the power of prac- 
tical men does not lie in receptive 
knowledge, but in active combina- 
tion; a faculty of the soul to create 
new values in the grouping of things 
relatively inert. Imagination is the 
finest tool of Science. It is the alembic 
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of History. A national life of a hun- 
dred or a thousand years is, as it were, 
a single substance, a living thing with 
a peculiar color and flavor, yet its 
selfhood was unperceived by the 
passing generations. Elusive, slip- 
ping through the meshes of visible 
fact, its scientific integrity was some- 
thing dynamic, internal, self-evolving; 
a would-be soul darkly groping about 
the roots of deeds, through regions of 
being beyond the focus of human 
consciousness, literally without shape 
or color until the mind of the histo- 
rian first saw it in the creative flash 
of imagination. Then first a great 
god, long slumbering in the womb of 
Time, may be said to have birth. It 
is like the beautiful form and color of 
a spectral rainbow, which, unper- 
ceived amid the fall of the light- 
dispersing drops, becomes visible 
first at a far focal point to some rapt 
spectator. 

In like manner, all natural truth 
must be seen stamped with the seal 
of God’s inner intelligible law. This 
meaning of things is no abstract 
unity, but a full vitality which they 
reflect back and forth to one another 
from a million surfaces. All motion 
is rhythmical; the grand crises re- 
turn in cycles; yet, ever are forms 
repeated with an added and a higher 
potency. It is no vague analogy that 
arteries and veins in a human body 
are as roads and rivers in the body 
national, nerves as electric wires, 
ganglia local seats of learning, con- 
templation the parliament of the 
soul, will its imperial executive. 
What intermediate degrees are there 
between the blind gravitation of 
atoms, the unerring affinity of chemi- 
cal units, laws of harmonious blend- 
ing in colors, and the mutual love of 
human hearts? Curves of twisting 
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tendrils, intervals of disposition of 
leaves on stems, the very form and 
arrangement of petals, all obey the 
most recondite and beautiful poetry 
of mathematics. There isno state of 
water which does not reflect identical 
phases of human thought; its fluid- 
idity, its clearness ; cataracts of pas- 
sion, estuaries of conflict, lakelets of 
placidity. So one might enumerate 
forever. Nature is an unexpected 
encyclopedia of the soul. Yet how 
few of us have senses fine enough to 
catch more than a glimpse of its 
revelations! Life is not a thing that 
can be seen and touched; it must be 
thought. Every resource of con- 
sciousness must be utilized for its 
realization. Our closest approxima- 
tion will be a dissolving picture, 
our most adequate expression of it a 
symbol. Like the soul of history, 
like the rainbow, all deeper truth will 
be lost to the small, pragmatic, utili- 
tarian vision ; even as a fine painting 
is perceptible only as a rough road to 
the fly that crawls over it. This infi- 
nite, subtle mutuality of play be- 
tween truth and truth, is the symbol- 
ism of nature. Symbolism is an 
etherial medium which penetrates 
alike to the heart of things, and the 
heart of thoughts; it is their mutual 
solvent. In it they achieve their 
final interplay, and become as one. 
There is a special value in connect- 
ing this larger meaning of the word 


symbolism with the figure of the lotos. | 


There is a sense in which the lotos 
becomes the special symbol of this 
universal symbolism; itself a type, 
or queen of symbols. Every reflec- 
tion of light, of love, flashed from one 
sensitive surface to another, creates a 
union between the related parts, 
weaves a network of illuminated 
truths, strikes a chord into which they 
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become merged as notes. In short, 
symbolism discovers more than a 
symbol, namely, pure harmony, a 
fusion of many thoughts into a single 
picture of consciousness, which is as 
new in its color, its fragrance, its 
feeling, as is a chemical compound 
unlike its constituents. This new 
harmony is, in fact, avt; and the 
warmth of emotion, which comes in 
the perception as one of what has 
heretofore existed only as many, is 
the discharge of the creative spark. 
It may be sounds, or colors, or shapes, 
or delicate tissues of words, or shades 
of meaning within them all; but 
whenever the latent affinity plays 
through the realm of thought or 
“subject,” what art expresses as con- 
trasted fora moment with the form 
of its expression, symbolism is always 
the substance of the esthetic mes- 
sage. For. this universal and vital 
nature of art the lotos may be taken 
as a proper symbol. Itself the most 
perfect harmony of individually 
curved petals in blossom, it lifts from 
the pool of sense, like art, like the 
soul, a revelation of unimagined 
beauty. Art is a value vital, 
transcendent, perfect in itself; a 
self-determined, self harmonious in- 
dividual; and has, apparently, no 
right to exist at all out of Heaven. 
Yet here it is, a glimpse of ultimate 
truth embodied in an earthly symbol; 
the matter of marble or pigment, or 
speech, intoxicated with some name- 
less elixir distilled from the rapture 
of disembodied souls. 

This thought should give us a clue 
to the use and strength of the term 
“symbolism ” in modern poetry and 
art. Weare apt to identify it with 
something unhealthy and decadent. 
The truth is, it is a watchword of the 
coming century. Who can doubt 
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that we are at the dawn of a tre- 
mendous awakening, of a supreme 
recognition that soul is the rich and 
vital force which rules the world? 
The future of science, of art, of reli- 
gion, of self-examination, of normal 
social reconstruction, depends upon 
the grasp of a deeper symbolism. 
The pioneers who have broken the 
surface of this truth have been grop- 
ing, indeed, in the dark; often mis- 
taking some new species of eccen- 
tricity for life-giving individuality, 
the negative of protest for the positive 
of harmony. Yet there is no other 
path open before us than that which 
they have roughly blazed. Because 
they have seen but glimpses, it is not 
210r us to see less, but to see more; to 
prove the healthiness and normality 
of soulful and inner interpretation, 
not its strangeness or its defiance. 
But there is a special value for us 
in America to-day, prophesied in the 
thought of this triple symbolism of 
the lotos ; this trinity of the soul, the 
life of nature and art. It comes in 
the fact, of which we are yet only 
half aware, that our civilization now 
stands face to face with the hereto- 
fore separated life of the whole East, 
the vast cultures of Asia with their 
arts, their literatures, their philoso- 
phies, the potent ideals which have 
humanized their teeming lives. We 
can no longer regard these things as 
vague curiosities, strange forms, of 
doubtful worth as compared with our 
own perfect and refined structures. 
The study of the East affords us a 
broader conception of man, an anti- 
dote for the despair with which we 
sometimes regard the tyranny of our 
worn-out standards. Wecan feel that 
there is no inherent permanence in 
some of our types, that they are toss- 
ing as ships at sea, oscillating like 
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planets of a disturbed solar system. 
It will be a relief if we discover that 
some of these aberrations are due to 
the orbit of a sister sphere. We are 
removed by only a few degrees from 
the semi-barbarism of feudality, the 
arrogance of national expansion. 


‘Much in our art is trivial and futile. 


It is a pity that we can not, for a mo- 
ment, regard ourselves from the out- 
side, as the historian of a future 
century will view us. Yet here is a 
great and striking fact which that 
historian will notice, namely, that the 
year 1900 closes a cycle of separation 
between two hemispheres, two con- 
tinental types of culture, and marks 
the commencement of their inevitable 
fusion. ‘The East has come to stay. 
Sanskrit is as real to us as Greek. 
Buddhist thought is permeating our 
accepted phraseology. Most French 
innovations in art for the last forty 
years are founded on Japanese exam- 
ple. We are slowly, but surely, 
transplanting the lotos into our own 
home gardens. The more we study 
these oriental humanities, the more 
do we perceive that they have been 
solving some of our own vital prob- 
lems, some that we have hardly yet 
reached the point of propounding. 
It may be that these Asiatics, in turn, 
are absorbing from us much that is 
new in science, utility and economy ; 
but it the more proves that, in this 
mutual give and take, both species of 
civilization are approximating a com- 
mon, but as yet unknown type, the 
type of the world’s future, a type 
which must be as radically different 
from either of its constituents as has 
been our Western world from that 
which preceded its fusion of Greek 
intellect with Hebrew conscience. 
But there is still a deeper lesson 
that comes to us from this fragrant 
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East, with its banner symbol, the 
lotos. It is not merely that we have 
got to accept the East as our fraternal 
kin, the fellow factor in our near 
future ; we have got to acknowledge 
her as our szster. There is, as it were, 
a sexual difference of quality in the 
germs which the two have to contrib- 
ute to the new life of the world. On 
our side we have to offer power over 
nature, logical analysis, personal self- 
assertion, cleverness at compromise, 
the equilibrium of compensation, a 
fitness to survive in a life of struggle. 
With the East comes insight into the 
soul, synthesis, the power of imper- 
sonality, harmony instead of com- 
promise, harmony whose mutuality 
of helpfulness knows no competition. 
With us law is negative, a balance of 
mutual checks. With her law is pos- 
itive, the conditions of harmonious 
living. So, too, art with us prides 
herself on being external, complex, 
competitive and popular. 
the Orientals art humbles herself to 
a search for the pregnant symbol, in 
lonely earnestness of self expression. 
East and West are thus opposed in 
ideals which need each the other for 
complement. Each alone is beset 
with characteristic weakness. The 
West has a wonderful knowledge of 
means, but a poor conception of the 
worthiness of ends. It knows no 
value in itself upon which to expend 
its wealth. The East has a clearer 
conception of ends, of spiritual values; 
but an imperfect grasp of the means 
of attaining, of preserving them. The 
strength of the latter is inward, self- 
growing fromthe soul. The strength 
of the former is outward, arising 
from the balance of opposing wills. 
We may thus say that their respective 
symbols are the Lotos and the Arch. 


What now should be the relation - 


But with 
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of the symbolism of the lotos to the 
aims of this new magazine? It is 
not alone that the latter should famil- 
iarize us with Oriental ideals, valu- 
able as they may be. It is not alone 
that it would keep before us the 
transcendent claims of the purest art. 
It is not merely that it help unlock 
for us the endless treasures of sym- 
bolism which lie undiscovered just 
below the surface of things ; nor yet 
that it trace the blossoms of the soul 
to their root in a primal individuality. 
It is that it wishes to attempt all 
these things at once, in aiming to 
understand, and helping to produce 
the best in human life. Its work may 
be regarded as a protest against that 
temperament which is satisfied with 
an average, the cheap, the popular, 
the compromising; which brands 
things, and thoughts, and arts, and 
souls with labels; which reckons ease 
and pleasure as natural ends for 
which wealth should be spent ; which 
will not see that all that is valuable 
in human life and deed grows asa 
delicate flower-like creature, in the 
atmosphere of spirit. No doubt 
painting, and poetry, and music be- 
long to this life; but not as handi- 
crafts only, nor primarily as means 
of support. We must regard them as 
necessities, the pressure toward outer 
expression of inner beauty. It is no 
passing question of fads, or cliques, 
or “the latest thing”; no self-gratu- 
lation on the possession of technical 
secrets; but the sterling worth of 
ideas. It knows the Jest in art and 
life to be a rare thing, a plant which 
can grow only in nice combinations 
of soiland climate. It sees that nine- 
teen-twentieths of all the fine things 
of the world, the supreme efflorescence 
of the human soul, its masterpieces, 
have been born in a few single cen- 
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turies of all history’s millenia, and 
only at two or three local centres, 
Athens, Florence, Hangchow. Be- 
tween these nuclei or ganglia, with 
their narrow streams of influence 
connecting age with age, stretch 
away vast deserts of time and space 
in which only average life is grown; 
much as in recent conjecture life has 
been distributed along the oases and 
the canals of Mars. It believes that 
the chief value in the world to-day 
lies in the life of its choicest spirits, 
who preserve, often in secret, the 
continuity of consecration, the apos- 
tolic succession. The neighborhood 
of a great mountain peak modifies a 
whole climate. An age shall be 
known in history only by the names 
of its prophets. 

In our day we have witnessed a 
marvelous development of the utili- 
tarian spirit. Life has been rendered 
more easy and rich by a thousand in- 
dustrial devices. Sanitary and edu- 
cational improvements have raised 
the average of longevity and intelli- 
gence. All this is a fine achieve- 
ment, a splendid mission for the 
economist and the philanthropist. 
The age rightly prides itself upon its 
associated charities. In our day, too, 
we have heard the keener cries of 
“Altruism” and “Socialism.” It is 
indeed a noble thing to live for 
others. The recognition that society 
is an organism, that we must share 
one another’s burdens, is highly sci- 
entific. There are many important 
values that can be successfully at- 
tained only in the mass. If “ Lib- 
erty” was the watchword of a 
century ago, “Brotherhood” is that 
of to-day. With all this we have 
no fault to find. We should rush 
to the standard ourselves, if there 
were any lack of championship. 
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All honor to those who are bend- 
ing every energy to the eleva- 
tion of the masses, of the average of 
humanity. And yet there is a dan- 
ger involved in the one-sidedness of 
this movement, which we believe to 
call clearly now for a counter recog- 
nition. Allthe problems of humanity 
are not solved by any slow elevation 
of the average. There is a double 
logical invalidity in the claims of 
altruism, merely as such. It assumes 
that a value can inhere in other 
selves, which does not pertain to our 
own self. Approbation is not the 
highest test of ethical value. We 
approve as noble an act of self- 
sacrifice; but, if it preserve the 
life of a wretch at the expense of 
that of a sage, it is a world-wide 
calamity. Well may the laborer be 
puzzled at the teaching of a philan- 
thropist, who works for value in the 
former’s soul which he refuses that 
soul the right to recognize in itself. 
Why should not the emancipated 
laborer desire the earth ? Otherness 
as such is a mere abstraction, at most 
a cultivation of moral discipline, with 
little conception of a worthy end 
toward which this discipline should 
work. But, in the second place, a 
weakness of Altruism is shown in its 
quiet assumption that the end con- 
sists in pleasure, or ordinary well- 
being. It sets its standard of value 
too low. Hedonism, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, sounds a skepti- 
cal note. It allows pleasure to stand 
for a self-demonstrable value. Only 
pleasure in the mass, as measured by 
quantity, canit consider. Itis forced 
to leave out of sight differences in 
the quality of pleasure, since these 
would at once reveal transcendent 
values inherent in a special and 
varied development of the human 
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soul. Between the utilitarian on the 
one hand, and the artist and the 
moralist on the other, there is waged 
eternal conflict. These aim at val- 
ues which are quite incommensurate 
with pleasure. And among these 
values there is danger that the most 
perfect type of spiritual living may 
be sacrificed to the more general 
aims of the modern movement. 

It is believed, finally, that there is 
need for some one to stand as the 
champion of individuality. THE 
Loros is thinking, not of collective 
pleasure, socialistic art, average 
poetry, music by telephone, but of 
the great fact that the highest type 
of life, the best product of civilization, 
is something necessarily internal, 
a mysterious growth in the human 
spirit, a fresh and spontaneous mani- 
festation of individual power. In a 
later paper we shall emphasize the 
distinction between personality and 
individuality. The former turns 
every current in toward the self ; the 
latter throws every current outward 
from the self. It should be shown, 
also, that individuality is the key to 
the rise and fall of cultures in hu- 
man history. It can be demonstra- 
ted to be the greatest practical need 
of our national life to-day. There is 
not half so much necessity that we 
shall double our population in the 
next thirty years, as that we shall 
double the number of our greatest, 
our prophet souls. We must learn to 
see that the pressure of the average, 
whether it be a little higher or a lit- 
tle lower, is a deadly thing, 7ust be- 
cause tt 1s an average, just because it 
crushes the spontaneity from which 
spring power and insight. We have 
no desire to say that the ideal of 
brotherhood, of socialism even, can 
not develop forms in which the 
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claim of individuality is fully recog- 
nized. As we shall be able to show, 
certain forms of Oriental civilization 
which are largely socialistic in their 
structure, have had the most pas- 
sionate devotion to the principle of 
individuality. We only say that, in 
our time and movement, there seems 
a real danger that the beacon light 
at the masthead may be obscured by 
fog. We have yet to make a tre- 
mendous effort to save our education 
from becoming’ a disseminator of 
that insidious poison, formalism. In 
short, this magazine will show that 
there is necessity for earnest strug- 
gle along the whole line of man’s 
highest spiritual interests. 

It is not the militant type of civil- 
ization we advocate, nor yet the puri- 
tanical, nor the proudly intellectual. 
We make a protest against force as 
such, whether of hand, of wealth, or 
of brain. Neither statesmanship nor 
science can be our final deliverer. 
Neither the sword nor the book can 
make us wholly free. It is the lotos, 
the fragrance and the beauty of the 
individual spirit. We crave spon- 
taneity, emotion, purity, earnestness, 
the crown of a more perfect living ; 
the serenity of Emerson, the insight 
of Shakespeare, the passion of Dante, 
the joy of Goethe. Like the lotos, 
all this must have its roots in real 
soil. A human life itself may be a 
poem, literally a work of art, exhal- 
ing a fragrant influence of its own. 
We would love to see men and women 
growing up with the vitality, the 
sweetness, and the unconsciousness 
of finely poised spring flowers. This 
is the life of the spirit, which, rising 
from the mud, hangs between earth 
and heaven, like the radiant beauty 
of an opening lotos. 

Ernest FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. 
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FEE LOPOS. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 


v4] OW natural, how in- 
evitable, that I 
should love you!” 
he murmured. “All 
my life I have wor- 
shipped the beauty 
of the earth, and in 
you at last I find it incarnate. But 
how,” he asked humbly and half 
in awe, “how does it happen that 
you?” 

A smile curved the exquisite lips 
of the girl as she touched his broad 
temples. 

‘““Who but you,” she said, “can give 
my beauty immortality? I want not 
to die, to vanish from the earth, to be 
forgotten. You can make me live for 
all time !” . 

“Tt is true,” he said in a low voice, 
gazing ather. “If I can put on can- 
vas what I see, the gratitude of men 
will make us both immortal! It is 
for this I have worked and studied, 
for this I have trained eye and hand 
—this will be my master-work, the 
crown of my life !” 

“Paint me as I am to-day—the day 
of our betrothal,” said the girl, look- 
ing coquettishly into the young dark 
eyes of her lover. 

She shook out the light folds of her 
gown and laid a lock of bright hair in 
place, lifting her gleaming arms. 

“Paint me as I am to-day!” she 
cried with the imperious grace of a 
woman young, lovely and loved. 

“ As you are, then,’”’ whispered the 
painter entranced. ‘Do not move!” 

And he gazed at her with all his 
soul in his eyes, drinking in. each 
bewitching beauty of color and line, 
destined to be fused by the glowing 


alembic of his brain into an ideal 
glory. Already he saw this radiance 
transfigure the white canvas before 
him as with a sure and flashing 
brush he dashed in the outlines of 
the figure. 


a artist set apart and inviolate cer- 
tain hours of his day, to be devoted - 
to the portrait which had become one 
with his love, the greatest thing in his 
life. All the resources of his art, all 
his enthusiasm’ and the mystic emo- 
tion with which his soul wedded 
beauty, he poured out upon the can- 
vas. Day by day took shape thereon 
the embodied spirit of youth and 
love, a thing to make the senses ache 
exquisitely with the promise of joy 
unattainable. And these long hours 
during which the lovers were alone, 
the snatches of talk gay or tender, 
the communion of silence, the living 
beauty-ever before his eyes, became 
to the painter his dearest joy. At 
such times he was less a man than a 
spirit, lifted by the strong wings of 
his love and art into a purer air. 
“Immortality!” he sighed, “not 
for myself—for my work. Let me 
live in one thing worth the ransom of 
all my years on earth !” 


|X time the days of betrothal ended; 

the maiden became a wife. Tothe 
painter, standing once more before 
the model, and the’ picture lacking 
now, it seemed, but a single stroke, it 
appeared that some mystic force had 
touched the beloved face, altering it 
subtly. A momentary doubt seized 
him. Then the eyes of his wife 
smiled on him, and the face of the 
pictured maiden seemed cold - and 
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lifeless beside the radiance of this 
smile. With new resolve he took up 
his brushes. 

“You are more beautiful than 
ever !” he murmured. 

“Tam happy !” she cried restlessly, 
stretching out her white arms. “ Paint 
me as I am to-day !”” 

“You are the most beautiful woman 


in the world,” he said—and sighed. 


Tt seemed to him that this sem- 

blance of a perfect beauty must be 
also the embodiment of perfected 
love, and so a serene light for all 
men’s eyes. But as day after day he 
worked upon it, with fine, almost 
imperceptible touches, lo, the face 
changed indeed. The tranquillity of 
the maiden was gone; a new light 
shone in the eyes; the very curves of 
the mouth were altered. Yet the 
serenity of love fulfilled was not in 
this strangely-moving beauty. 

Then when, with the shadow of 
death lifting from her, she sat once 
more in her accustomed place, the 
painter gazed at her with a new and 
diviner despair. Her fair head bent 


like a lily on its stem; her eyes, un- | 


fathomable and full of peace, rested 
on her sleeping child. The man 
clasped his hand over his eyes and 
then looked again. 

“T have never seen your beauty 
till now,” he said. 

The woman smiled, but for a long 
time she was silent. Then, looking 
into the mirror which reflected her 
living image and the portrait, she said 
softly : 

“ Even though my beauty has per- 
ished I shall be immortal, I shall live 
again in my child!” | 

“But your beauty has not per- 
ished!” cried the painter jealously, 
“and you shall live through me.” 
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And once more he took up his pal- 
ette and brushes and bent himself to 
give the glowing creature on the 
canvas the calm pallor and the brood- 
ing eyes of the mother. 


ET there came a time when the 
woman in her bloomed again in 
sudden fullness of life. The color 
came back to her face, adangerous fire 
lither eyes. Nowshe looked eagerly 
into the mirror and stretched out her 
supple arms toward the twin images, 
the pale and the rosy. 

“JT am more beautiful than that,” 
she cried, “ and my beauty will fade, 
will fade! Paint me now—as you 
inhale the perfume of a rose about to 
fall !” 

“Most beautiful of roses!’’ said the 
painter, “it is your divinest moment. 
How you dazzle me! Now at last 
you live ; now it seems as though you 
could never die !” 

Eagerly he charged his brush with 
color; and with the intoxicating 
music of her laughter in his ears he 
strove to catch, to imprison, that fleet- 
ing and most exquisite essence. 

“Dear love,” she said caressingly, 
“it seems to me that. the ening 
should soon be finished !’ 

Almost,” he answered, absently. 


UT sorrow came and laid its 
blanching hand on the head of the 
woman and its seal on her lips. Her 
eyes now looked always into the 
future—mysterious and inscrutable 
eyes, like still pools that no sun illu- 
mines. The picture was not yet 
finished, and she had ceased to see it. 
But it was the life of the painter. 
And to him it still grew in beauty | 
day by day, though now the words of 
praise died on his lips and found ut- 
terance only in his heart. A sacred 
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silence, not to be lightly broken, 
seemed to him to enfold her. Look- 
ing at her, sometimes a troublesome 
dimness wavered like a veil before 
his eyes. At last one afternoon he 
suddenly threw down his sheaf of 
brushes. 

“Tt seems to me that the light fails 
so much earlier,” he complained. ‘TI 
can not distinguish the colors. I 
am sorry I had hoped to finish it 
to-day.” 

And he peered closer, rubbing his 
finger over a fresh bit of pigment. 

“It needs just a touch,” he said, 
regretfully. “If only the light would 
hold out.” 

The woman looked at him with 
an infinite pity in her eyes. 

“To-morrow I will finish it,’ he 
added, dreamily. 


Bet when the morrow came the studio 

was closed, and for many days 
afterward. The dust gathered thick 
on the portrait upon the easel, on the 
color-box and litter of half-emptied 
tubes, on the pale draperies flung 
across the chair upon the model- 
throne ; and a bird in a golden cage 
died of starvation and wasted to dry 
bones and a pinch of yellow feathers. 
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Then one day the door opened again 
and two men entered. One of them 
—the younger—paused and looked 
about him curiously. 

“Some of these little sketches, 
now,” he said in a fresh full voice, 
with dawning enthusiasm, “ this head 
in water-color, and these bits of sea 


” 


een 


“Oh, those,” said the other, turn- 
ing his head impatiently, “mere 
trifles—boyish play. I did not bring 
you to see those.” 

“T know,” said the young man, 
smiling, “ ‘The most beautiful woman 
in the world!” 

The painter blew the dust from the 
picture on the easel, and drew back, 
gazing at his work with fond 
triumph. 

“She was even more beautiful 
than that,” he said, “but it is like 
her.” And he repeated softly, “ ‘The 
most beautiful woman in the world !’” 

The young man glanced from the 
picture to the bent white head of the 
painter, and restrained the words 
which rose to his lips. But his look 
said plainly, “This old man is 
mad !” 

He went back to the water-colors. 

NeirH Boyce. 


POETRY IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE. 


woman! NE OF the profound- 

ume] est principles of 
Oriental teaching 
is that every man 
is a being perfect 
inthe germ. Each 
limitation of facul- 
ty, each tendency to sin is a wound, 
an injustice to the original essence, 
whether self-inflicted through Karma, 
or imposed by harsh circumstances of 
environment. The doctrine that we 
are born in a state of hopeless de- 
pravity, and that all moral good 
must be coaxed and bribed and bar- 
gained for, has always seemed barba- 
rous, if not blasphemous, to idealists. 

In the light of this view it should 
be clear that poetry, both the appre- 
ciation and the gift, is not a special, 
but a universal endowment of the 
human soul. That its heritage of 
power has been wasted or stolen by a 
one-sided education, a false social 
prejudice, modern conditions of labor, 
or the natural selection of the worldly, 
is part of the common injustice of 
our civilization, a sin for which no 
effort of the exceptionally gifted can 
quite atone. We have allowed our- 
selves to lose just so much of normal 
sunlight. We have banished our- 
selves to an arctic world where we 
languidly listen to some eccentric 
traveler, who tells us of noon-day fire 
at the zenith. 

Yet, in the carefully-reared ice 
palaces of our nature, there is always 
at least one little chamber where a 
lamp of this divine art is kept dimly 
burning Beneath the most hopeless 
exterior lies something pure and 
warm and strong; some emotion 


which, even though ashamed of itself, 
suddenly rushes into the throat and 
fills the eye with tears. The rough 
backwoodsman listens breathless to 
the camp violin or the recitation of a 
ballad. The gallery gods of our 
theatres, swept by a wave of sympa- 
thy, applaud the discomfiture of 
meanness and the triumph of virtue. 
Most men are capable of heroism 
when brought to the sudden test. 
Most women are heroines under the 
severer test of lifelong and unroman- 
tic devotion. There are times when 
every human soul knows the intenser 
life, feels the thrill of the divine flame, 
holds communion with the true and 
exalted spirits of all time. In such 
moments comes frequently, also, the 
unwonted gift of expression; some 
homely word is spoken, whose sincer- 
ity and intensity of pathos no clever 
versifier could hope to imitate. It 
may be the breathless whisper of first 
love, a clarion call to crowds on a 
sudden crisis, or a faltering prayer 
beside a tiny grave; it is all poetry 
in substance if not in form. 

Even in form, too, comes occasional- 
ly the unsuspected gift, not as an ac- 
complishment to be criticised, but as 
a genuine cry. In the days of pure 
emotion the power of improvisation 
was quite general. So ballads sprang 
spontaneous from the lips of our an- 
cestors. To-day music gives vent to 
much of that blind impulse towards 
rhythm and melody; the housemaid 
chants at her work, the urchin in the 
street whistles an unconscious theme. 
Even the Puritan had his psalms. 
More true verse is attempted by the 
secret ingenuousness of youth than 
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we realize. Itissurprising how good 
some of our grandmother’s girlish 
stanzas are. They had the charm 
of sincerity. A maiden in the first 
numb stir of her spring-awakening 
turns to the relief of rhyme. It may 
be love-sick or morbid, still a poetic 
impulse moved her ; an instinct which, 
though it fade with the realization 
or the disillusion of her dream, may 
flicker up again in purer light at the 
cry of her first born. To the middle- 
aged a voice sometimes calls in 
presence of the angel Death. In that 
great shadow, ordinary speech grates 
harshly on the dullest ear; a form- 
less language of moans passes into 
the measure of song; the wounded 
soul wraps itself, not in the philoso- 
phy, but in the poetry, of Christ. 
The modern cry that “poetry is 
not popular” need not alarm us. 
It is as futile as would be the 
declaration, “ Air is no longer popu- 
lar ;” “ Water has become unfashion- 
able.” Poetry is no commodity to be 
appropriated or rejected. The soul 
bears poetry incorporated in her very 
substance. Heroism may not be 
popular, nor sacrifice, nor holiness 
of living, nor the self-effacement of 
consecration: and yet these are the 
very bread of life. Wedo not seek 
poetry at cheap counters, like ribbons 
and laces, and wear it in the face of 
the multitude. 
to our chamber, and take it there into 
our hearts. It is not material which 
must approach us from without; it 
is rather a reflector in the soul which 
throws an inward light forward and 
out in the wilderness. If poetry be 
weak and halting with us to-day, it is 
because we have tampered with the 
wires of the sacred current. 
Even those strongest streams of 
poetry which flow on calmly past the 
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landmarks of time have drawn their 
constituent rills from the same univer- 
sal soil of experience, the same every- 
day showers of human emotion; they 
differ from the common life, not in 
substance, but in quality. Poetry is 
the best in human experience; the 
most comprehensive, the most con- 
densed, the most crystalline, the 
most enligntening: it is the most 
precious of essences, distilled from 
the richest heart’s blood. There is 
no waste if the joy and sorrow of a 
whole lifetime be crushed into one 
drop of attar of poetry; we know 
some bards of the far past but by a 
single gem. Even the greatest poets 
can be at their greatest for only a 
brief moment—but this is the mo- 
ment for which ages have waited. 
An ode of Sappho out-balances the 
whole continental commerce of Car- 
thage. Not only of individuals, but 
of races, may it be said, that poetry 
concerns what is most vital and in- 
tense in their history. The ancient’ 
chronicle is essentially an epic. All 
dross has been washed away by the 
currents of time, and only the bright 
indestructible particles of poetry re- 
main. The Book of Job is more than 
racial in its scope; it is the quintes- 
sence of all human experience. 
These facts would seem to indicate 
that the poetical imagination has to 
deal primarily with truth. The sub- 
jective, the fictitious, and the vague 
have no such vitality or permanence. 
But it is not the truths of the dic- 
tionary, the text book, or the scien- 
tific cabinet ; it is the deeper, under- 
lying truth, in virtue of which things 
are connected into groups, and can 
be seen as wholes. It is the inner 
meaning of institutions, the- large 
significance of situations. Truth is 
life itself; life in its unity, its plas- 
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ticity, its continuity of evolution. 
To condense great areas of this vital 
substance into the clearness of a 
single impression, the feeling of a 
moment, is to invent a new instru- 
ment of precision, as valuable as the 
telescope. It is to begin to see and 
feel in wholes, the prerogative of 
God. It cares not so much for things 
as for the relations between things ; 
the light they throw into one an- 
other. There are as many currents 
of sympathetic meaning between 
them as there are magnetic vibra- 
tions of their atoms. We have 
mined into Nature mostly along the 
narrow veins of utilitarian need, 
She lies open before us, a rare book 
of infinite interpretations, but writ- 
ten in a languge that only warmth of 
soul can quicken into visibility. 

All this truth, this infinite possi- 
bility of poetry, exists about us as a 
great luminous, vibratory ether, just 
out of the range of ordinary analytic 
vision, literally a fourth, or inner 
dimension of being ; and between it 
and the stratum of human experi- 
ence, lying as a cloud bank along a 
shore, whose isolated mountain peaks 
alone are touched with light, there is 
still necessary some means of trans- 
mission, some Franklin’s key to un- 
lock the treasures of that high vault. 
This is the individuality of the poet; 
a seer-ship not uncommon in chil- 
dren, a psychical sensitiveness to the 
ultra-violet rays of the larger truth. 
Each great poet sees the whole truth 
of things, but he sees it in his own 
way. The facets of his soul are cut 
by Fate. The perception of many 
things together as an entity, with 
meaning and beauty of its own,is so 
startling that it fills the soul with 
emotion. Onecan not merely think 
it coldly. Thought seems too slow, 
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too garrulous, too feeble in its grasp. 
This concentration of larger mean- 
ings rushes through the poet’s mind 
as a dull meteor fragment through 
our viewless atmosphere, generating 
fire in its passage, slashing the soul 
with its sabre-stroke of light, brand- 
ing an image across the dusky spaces 
of infinity. It is not thought, but 
imagination. 

But now, for the poet, this image, 
so sharply cut, has form, and color, 
and fragrance; it is an individual 
like himself, self-assertive, demand- 
ing transmission, bearing in its own 
aura its form of expression. It is 
born clothed in the color of words. 
This is what differentiates it from 
the painter’s vision. Words, to the 
poet, are radiant, tinted ; vibrations, 
living things. With them he forms 
a pliant noose to ensnare the lumin- 
ous flight of his fancies. No ordi- 
nary diction will suffice. It must be 
a language as full and clear as the 
thought, as potent in its penetrations, 
as delicate in its suggestions. It 
must be a language on fire, to match 
the fusion of the impression. We do 
not know, until we study poetry, 
what an infinite variety of coloring 
may lie in words. They are doubly 
colored, chromatic both in meaning 
and in sound. Hence their irides- 
cence. They are always deeper than 
we at first suspect. As Emerson says, 
no matter how cold and utilitarian it 
may be to-day, there is no word in 
the language which was not once a 
living image, a symbol, a poem in 
itself. Moreover, through the very 
collocation of words, unexpected 
shades of expression are suddenly 
awakened in them, as the strings of 
an untouched instrument, forced into 
tone by the vibration of sympa- 
thetic chords. So again, in the very 
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collective sounds of words, their 
rhythms, their rhymes, their allitera- 
tions, their melody of succession in 
vowel sounds, an incredible amount 
can be suggested of that subtle fra- 
grance and charm and illumination 
in which the poet’s creative image 
was born. 

It should be clear, now, why the 
language of poetry must so differ 
from ordinary language, which creeps 
on coldly satisfied from fragment to 
fragment of thought. It should be 
as infinitely organic as the sub- 
tlest tissues of the natural truth 
which it expresses. “Why can 
not poets be more simple and di- 
rect?” the hurried American reader 
often asks. The answer is, “ because 
Life can not.” If one were asked to 
write a poem on the Bible in two 
brief verses, it might be done; but 
only by a supreme poet, who could 
condense that infinite wealth into 
still more concentrated essences. For 
poetry must not be brief through ab- 
straction and emptiness; rather be- 
cause it is spiritually full. There may 
be fifty times the significance con- 
densed in a line of poetry, that there 
is in a line of ordinary prose. The 
poet is a magician with words, to 
make them do the impossible, express 
the inexpressible. When Shelley 
sings: 

‘* Where tides of grass break into foam of 


flowers, 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the 


sea ; 


our nerves almost swoon with the ex- 
quisite pleasure of the many related 
images. A thing is wrought as dif- 
ferent from the sum of the words 
used, as the diamond is different 
from the atoms of carbon which have 
been pressed, and fused, and quick- 
ened into its flawless brightness. It 
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is a truth of the inter-relation of the 
beauty of ocean, and blossoming and 
motion, and glory, and angelic visita- 
tion, such as no human being ever 
saw before, and which is now trans- 
latable to us only in the very subtlest 
suggestion, even of the sounds of the 
words. 

Then why is it that great poetry, 
strong poets, are so rare among wus 
to-day ? Will the loving study of fine 
poetry become still more meagre in 
the future? We do not believe that 
human nature has changed, nor the 
laws of unity and analogy in things. 
Rather is the age waiting, breathless, 
for a new interpreter. The very 
complexity of modern consciousness, 
though it may have induced tempo- 
rary confusion, demands a more com- 
prehensive synthesis. Forests need 
not lose their mystery because of 
tropical flowers and gaudy birds: 
the swell of a great tide bends the 
long sea fringes to its will. Another 
difficulty is that we have lost much 
of that impersonality of tempera- 
‘ment which is essential to sensitive- |, 
ness and purity of vision. We 
smother our poets with notoriety , 
until asoul which might have pierced 
the sky-lark’s heaven, sits upon a 
hawthorne tree and twitters to an 
audience. Shakespeare is great be- 
cause he does not allow his own 
shadow to stand between poetic 
vision and the sunlight. The sad 
truth is that, in all departments of 
life, we prize success rather than in- 
dividuality. There is something at 
fault here in our education. Let 
all those who care for the things 
of the soul, the deeper truth of 
nature, preserve and exercise their 
youthful love for poetry, as a price- 
less instinct. We should carefully 
study the great masterpieces of our 
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language, not with a cold scholarly 
curiosity, but to revel in their beau- 
ties, as children in a garden of new 


flowers. We shall be surprised to see* 


how something within us grows under 
their gracious touch. We are privi- 
leged to share the larger spirit of our 
poets. The world takes on a new 
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joy from their revelations. So, too, 
our encouragement should strengthen 
the deeper note of our new singers, 
Supply will easily rise to the level of 
demand. Bid them dare to utter 
the poetry of life, because they see 
that we truly live it. 
Mary McNett Scorr. 
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RS | UR knowledge of anti- 
| quity, apart from that 
obtained from ancient 
authors, was formerly 
derived from those re- 
mains which existed above ground, 
or which were accidentally brought 
to the surface. In the course of cen- 
turies these relics of the past had be- 
come quite numerous, but our arch- 
zological knowledge was still ex- 
tremely fragmentary when, early in 
the last century, the idea occurred to 
Montfancon and later to Winckelman 
of supplementing this fragmentary 
knowledge by making systematic ex- 
cavations in classic lands. It was, 
however, left to the latter part of the 
nineteenth century to carry their idea 
into execution and to conduct really 
scientific investigations where it was 
believed that the reward secured 
would be commensurate with the ex- 
pense and labor. 

Twenty years ago the study of 
archeology was in its infancy. In 
this country so little interest was 
manifested in such pursuits that in 
our leading universities not a single 
professorship was devoted to this 
branch of learning, nor did any in- 
structors in the classics pay much at- 
tention to the origin and development 


of those arts which gave expression 
to the intelligence and sentiment of 
ancient peoples and which afford usa 
true if partial image of their national 
life and character. The development 
of this branch of study among us, while 
doubtless owing in some measure to 
the spirit of the age, has certainly 
been greatly stimulated by the found- 
ing of the American Archeological 
Institute and the establishing of the 
School at Athens. 

The Archeological Institute was 
constituted in May, 1879, and two 
years later a committee was appointed 
to devise a plan for the creation of 
the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, often called the 
School of Archeology. With the co- 
operation of the leading universities 
the school was opened, October 2, 
1882, in a roomy and convenient 
house near the Arch of Hadrian and 
not far from the Acropolis. The 
apartment contained one large salon 
devoted to the library and the use of 
the students, besides other rooms 
which served as the residence of the 
director and his family. In these 
early years the advantages offered to 
the students were far less than at 
present. Having no endowment, the 
school began in a modest way, the 
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faculty for several years consisting of 
a single director who changed an- 
nually. But a residence in that 
classic land must in itself be a tre- 
mendous source of inspiration to one 
whose eyes are physically and men- 
tally open, while the excellent library 
was an invaluable aid to exploration 
and research. 

In the third year of its existence 
the Greek government, with char- 
acteristic generosity, offered to the 
school a fine site of land for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building, adjoin- 
ing one already accepted by the 
British School, and worth about 
$13,000. Much enthusiasm was awak- 
ened by this liberal offer, money for 
the erection of a building was soon 
subscribed, and on the 12th of March, 
1887, with suitable ceremonies, the 
cornerstone of an edifice was laid 
which in 1888 was ready for occu- 
pancy. The site is one of unequalled 
loveliness even in this land of beauty. 
Shielded from the cold winds of the 
north by the steep rocks of Lykabet- 
tos, in other directions from Hymet- 
tos on the left around to Salamis and 
the Aigaleos Mts. on the right, it 
affords a panorama of plain, sea and 
mountains, the charm of which a 
dweller in this Western world can 
but faintly imagine. Not far away 
lie the royal palace and garden, to 
the west of which is a busy modern 
city of more than a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. 

But not all is new and prosaic 
in this fair land. Still the little 
stream Ilissos murmurs onward in 
its ancient bed, where Socrates used 
to moisten the soles of his feet in 
the hot and dusty summer weather. 
Beside its banks rise the stately grass 
grown walls of the great stadion, 
formerly the scene of the Panathenaic 
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Games, now again to be reclothed 
with marble for the restoration of the 
Olympic Festival this year in Athens. 
Opposite Hadrian’s Gate, a few Cor- 
inthian columns of the enormous 
temple of Olympian Zeus still stand 
in picturesque splendor. But not on 
these does the eye linger long, for 
there in the centre of the picture still 
rises the grand old Acropolis, where 
the columns of the matchless Parthe- 
non, the graceful Erechtheion, and 
the stately Propylea add pathetic 
beauty to the scene. 

The Athenian plain stretching down 
to the blue waters of the Phaleric 
Bay, the crowded harbor of the Pi- 
reus, again as of old filled with the 
ships of all nations, the bold yet 
graceful heights of Aigina and Sal- 
amis rising from the Saronic Gulf, 
the mountains of the Peloponnesos 
and Central Greece forming an art- 
istic background; all are smiling un- 
der a radiant sky which even Italy 
might envy. What delight merely 
to live and breathe amid such scenes, 
the beauty of which appeals not to 
the eye alone but to the intellect and 
imagination as well! We cease to 
wonder at the perfect taste and subtle 
intellect displayed by the ancient 
Athenians. We wonder only that 
any people could long dwell in this 
favored land without developing in 
artistic and intellectual power. If a 
student returns from a year’s resi- 
dence in Athens without some true 
appreciation of art, and some dawn- 
ing insight into the character and life 
of the old Greeks, he must, indeed, be 
a Philistine of the Philistines. 

The school building erected on this 
superb site is well suited to its pur- 
pose. The wing of two stories is de- 
voted to the immediate uses of the 
school ; a spacious apartment on the 
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upper floor serves as library and as- 
sembly room, and there are several 
rooms for students below ; the main 
part of the building is the residence 
of the director’s family, and a small 
third story contains two chambers 
and two covered verandahs or loggie, 
which give access to the level house- 
top, a delightful resort on warm sum- 
mer evenings. 

Together with its fine habitation, 
the school gained also in internal de- 
velopment; the valuable services of 
Dr. Charles Waldstein being added 
to those of the annual director. At 
present the faculty of the school con- 
sists of a Director, Rufus B. Richard- 
son, Ph. D., formerly a professor at 
Dartmouth College; a professor of 
Art, Charles Waldstein, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Fine Arts in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, England, both of 
whom hold their positions for a term 
of years; and a professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature, who 
changes annually, this season, Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, Ph. D., Professor 
of Greek in Cornell University. The 
advantages of the school are offered 
gratuitously to graduates of the col- 
leges which contribute to its support, 
and to other persons by permission of 
the managing committee or resident 
director. The number of those who 
avail themselves of these advantages 
is not large, averaging five or six an- 
nually, yet the attendance compares 
favorably with that at the similar 
schools of other nations, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany. Now that 
two Fellowships have been establish- 
ed, which will annually confer upon 
their holders the sum of $600 each, it 
is probable that the number will be 
slightly increased. 


It must not be imagined that this 


school is similar to most others with 
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which we are acquainted; that any 
definite routine of study is prescribed ; 
or that there is a large number of 
electives offered, from which the stu- 
dent is free to pick and choose. On the 
contrary, each person is supposed 
to carry on his own work independ- 
ently, according to his own aims, 
purposes, and previous knowledge, 
but under the advice and supervision 
of the director. In addition to this, 
however, advantages in the way of 
lectures and class work of certain 
kinds are provided: it may be a 
course of lectures on sculpture; an 
hour each week devoted to the study 
of inscriptions ; perhaps.an hour or 
two spent in the reading, cursory or 
critical, of some Greek author ; some- 
times meetings in the museums where 
a special object or set of objects is the 
subject of a monograph by one of the 
professors or students. Lectures on 
Epigraphy by Dr. Wilhelm, Director 


‘of the: Austrian Archeological Sta- 


tion, a course on Vases by Dr. Gard- 
ner, of the British School, and a peri- 
patetic course on the Monuments and 
Topography of Athens by Dr. Dorp- 
feld, of the German School, were 
among the privileges of the students 
last year. Still more enjoyable are 
the delightful excursions which are 
frequently taken in company with 
the director. Who, though not a 
student ot archeology or even a 
Greek scholar, could fail to appreci- 
ate a visit to Eleusis, the seat of the © 
Eleusinian Mysteries, sacred to the 
worship of gracious Demeter, Giver 
of Harvests, and her daughter, Perse- 
phone; to victorious Salamis, where 
the continuance of European civiliza- 
tion became assured; to Laurion, 
where a few white columns on the 
bold headland, looking far out over 
the sea, still mark the site of Athena’s 
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worship ; to the silver mines of Lau- 
rion, once worked by slaves, but now 
by freemen, yielding still the white 
metal as of old, but now more of lead 
and copper also ; to Marathon, another 
glorious battle field, where Athens 
alone defied the power of Persia, for 
which she reaped her reward—subse- 
quent desolation, followed by mate- 
rial prosperity and immortal renown. 
One must needs be lacking in energy 
if he fails to climb the marble-hearted 
Pentelikos, which, though barely four 
thousand feet high, reveals a prospect 
of sea, strait and gulf dotted witha 
hundred isles, of sandy and rocky 
shores, of cultivated plains and _bar- 
ren hillsides, of purple and snow- 
capped mountains, a scene of lovelli- 
ness unsurpassed. Upon every ex- 
cursion, on every height, superlatives 
are exhausted ; always it seems that 
this is the most beautiful of all land- 
scapes. It was a January day when I 
climbed Mount Hymettos, the air 
balmy as in our finest October weath- 
er. Pretty wild flowers, blossoming 
all over the otherwise bare and rug- 
ged mountain, offered their famed 
Hymettos honey to the bees. All 
these and many other excursions are 
made in the fall and winter, for in 
the spring comes a tour in the 
Peloponnesos, conducted by Dr. Dérp- 
feld, the highest living authority on 
classical architecture, and the most 
generous and companionable of men. 

What a rich treat to visit, under his 
guidance, the palace and tombs at 
Mykene, the palace of Tiryns, the 
theatre at Megalapolis, and Olympia, 
the great storehouse of antiquities, the 
temples, treasuries, stoas, gymnasium, 
bouleuterion, etc., still existing in 
some measure upon their old founda- 
tions. Thesplendid museum is richly 
furnished with former decorations of 
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the temples—the beautiful Hermes, 
if not the masterpiece of Praxitiles, 
yet to us of peerless beauty, the deli- 
cacy of which both clay and camera 
fail to render, yet apparent to the un- 
trained eye; the graceful Nike of 
Paionias, and the interesting sculp- 
tures of “the “Zetis. temple... One 
might spend here a month with 
profit, yet a few days under Dr. Dorp- 
feld’s instruction are of immense 
advantage. Anisland tour under the 
same valuable guidance is also a 
privilege which director as well as 
students gladly share. 

In addition to this attractive pro- 
gramme there are, in these days, also 
excavations where the students may 
get some practical knowledge of how 
such things are conducted, and, under 
the supervision of Dr. Waldstein or 
Dr. Richardson, perhaps superintend 
operations for a few days or weeks. 
Then, too, one must learn to speak 
Modern Greek, if he has not already 
done so, and that is no small task, 
since the modern pronunciation is so 
different from what we have learned 
as the ancient that at first we fail, in 
some cases, to recognize the most 
familiar words. For comfort, happy 
is the man who has a room at the 
school or boards at Dr. Halapothakes, 
but to acquire a speedy fluency in 
Modern Greek, the plunge into a 
thoroughly Greek family is undoubt- 
edly more advantageous. | 

It is readily seen that the life of a 
student at Athens is by no means a 
dull routine of study. Foolish is the 
man or woman who, having wan- 
dered to that distant historic land, 
spends his time posing over such 
books as may be studied just as well 
at home. To read the Perse. of 
feschylus, the Acharnians of Aris- 
tophanes, or other poetic or historic 
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literature amid the scenes referred to 
is surely a profit and a pleasure ; yet 
the chief occupation of the majority 
will be archeology. The study of 
the things themselves which remain 
to us from antiquity and the books 
which explain them, will be of the 
highest value; the contents of the 
museums, so lately enriched with 
the large collection of archaic statu- 
ary found on the Acropolis, and nu- 
merous works of sculpture of all peri- 
ods, coming in from all quarters; the 
vast assortment of pottery, the coins, 
the trinkets of various styles and 
uses, the inscriptions which some 
find most fascinating and others en- 
tirely ignore ; upon these days and 
weeks, not to say months and years, 
may be profitably employed. Out- 
side, the architectural remains of 
temples, walls, drains, and dwellings, 
the topography of historic sites, in 
that delightful climate invite the 
student still more urgently. Here 
one’s play, one’s exercise, can all be 
turned to profit, for a stroll either in 
the city or without brings its own re- 
ward. From the life of the Modern 
Greeks one may learn better to un- 
derstand the Ancient, from a solitary 
walk on the hillside one may catch 
an inspiration which, in future years, 
shall vivify his teaching, whether of 
Homer or Thucyidides, and cause his 
pupils ever to bless the day when he 
decided to spend a year in Athens. 
Genuine frivolity, too, may be had 
if one tires even of profitable recre- 
ation. The American Consul and 
Minister are likely to extend some 
hospitalities to the members of the 
school. Acquaintance may be had 
with thosé of other nationalities, con- 
nected with other schools or with the 
diplomatic corps; the palace halls 
are sometimes gay with festivities in 
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which the learned, as well as the 
fashionable and the frivolous, may 
for the nonce share; the Greeks, 
themselves, gladly make you wel- 
come, and are pleased to have you 
witness any of their peculiar cere- 
monies, such as a christening or a 
wedding. So the days all too rap- 
idly glide by, and when toward the 
end of May hot weather comes, it is 
with reluctance that the student 
packs away his belongings and turns 
his face westward. “O,for another 
year,” he cries, “in this delightful 
classic land!” To many it has been 
granted to revisit these joyous scenes. 
To others that privilege is ever a 
dream of the future. Rome may be 
eternal, but Greece is perennial. 
Once seen, it is never forgotten, and 
the desire to revisit it never abates. 

But enough of the joys and em- 
ployments of individual students ! 
The achievements of the school as a 
whole may be considered of greater 
importance. In addition to the 
knowledge and culture gained by 
each individual, there are certain 
tangible results of great interest and 
value. Several volumes of valuable 
papers have been published contain- 
ing monographs on various Greek 
sites or ancient structures, reports of 
journeys in Asia Minor, with valu- 
able inscriptions, and more lately ac- 
counts of excavations carried on by 
the school. The annual reports of 
the managing committee give an in- 
teresting summary of the. work 
yearly accomplished, while articles 
from time to time appear in the 
American Journal of Archeology 
which give detailed accounts of work 
in progress or completed. 

The first effort made by the school 
in the line of excavations was in the 
spring of 1886. An American gen- 
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tleman had contributed several hun- 
dred dollars for that purpose, and 
great interest in the subject was 
there excited. At that time the 
question of the construction of the 
ancient Greek theatre was receiving 
considerable attention, and it was 
deemed desirable, if possible, to 
throw some light upon Prof. Dorp- 
feld’s theory that in the classical 
period there was a real stage for the 
actors. The uncertainty in regard to 
this subject arises to some extent 
from the fact that most of the thea- 
tres were reconstructed in the Roman 
days. It was, however, thought that 
in a rural district like Thoukos, 
the theatre might have escaped 
transformation: so this spot in the 
neighborhood of Laurion, was _ se- 
lected for investigation. Such proved 
to be the case, yet, after all, the evi- 
dence was not convincing. While 
there was no stage, there was no 
stage structure either. If any green- 
room at all existed, it was hewn in 
the solid rock at the side of the 
orchestra. It was therefore ques- 
tionable whether the stage structure 
was absent because the people de- 
sired merely to celebrate their vin- 
tage festivals in simple country 
fashion, with merrymaking, with 
hymns, and with dance, or whether 
the theory of Dorpfeld that no stage 
was necessary here finds confirma- 
tion. 

Interest in excavating now having 
been aroused and its feasibility even 
with moderate expenditure being ap- 
parent, additional funds were forth- 
coming for the purpose, and every 
year since then some such work has 
been carried on. The same motives 
which incited to the work at Thoukas 
led to the continuance of such inves- 
tigations. Accordingly the theatre at 
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Sikyon was the next scene of labor 
and subsequently the theatre at Ere- 
tria. By these excavations, which 
continued for several seasons, our 
knowledge of the construction of 
theatres was considerably advanced. 
The condition of the stage structures 
is regarded by Dorpfeld and others. 
as confirming his theory, and there 
were other features of the highest 
interest. In both structures an un- 
derground passage was found, about 
six feet high, leading from just back 
of the proskenion to the centre of the 
orchestra. This, though it served also: 
as a drain, seems to have been de- 
signed for the use of actors who could 
thus pass from the green room and 
suddenly appear in the midst of actors. 
and chorus as is requisite when one 
comes from the lower world like King 
Darius, or from a cave. This seems. 
to support the view of Dérpfeld, that 
the actors stood in the orchestra. 

In connection with the work on the 
theatre at Eretria, some graves in 
that vicinity were opened, an inter- 
esting account of which was published 
by Dr. Waldstein in the July Century 
of 1892. This was much more excit- 
ing than work in a theatre,where little 
beside architectural fragments is dis- 
covered. But anybody can appreciate 
the excitement in the opening of a 
grave where vases come to light and 
the shimmer of gold is seen. One 
grave contained a number of gold 
diadems, vases, bronzes and several 
styli, with fragments of a metal pen, 
much like our own. Here evidently 
was interred a man of letters, and 


important evidence seems to warrant 


the inference that this was the tomb 
of the great philosopher Aristotle. 

In 1888 some interesting discoveries. 
were made in the valley north of 
Pentelikos and the site of the deme 
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Ikaria was satisfactorily settled. Here 
were found a choragic monument, a 
Pythion or temple of Apollo, some 
massive stone seats and more than 
twenty pieces of sculpture, heads, 
torsos and reliefs, some of which are 
interesting to amateurs as well as to 
the specialist. 

At Plataa, Anthedon, Sparta and 
elsewhere our countrymen have also 
employed themselves ; but around 
the Heraeon of Argos the greatest 
interest centres. The discoveries 
which have been made here are of 
the first importance, ranking second 
to none in the last decade save those 
on the Acropolis at Athens. This 
sanctuary was most highly venerated 
from the earliest period of history. 
The goddess Hera was to Argolis 


what Athena was to Attica, but her 


chief sanctuary, instead of being in 
any city, stood apart, easy of access 
to the dwellers in Mykene, Tiryns, 
and Argos, who alike venerated her 
as their goddess mother. This hieron 
or sanctuary stands a little south of 
Mykenz on the lower slope of moun- 
tains which form the eastern bound- 
ary of the Argolic plain, overlooking 
this fertile valley and in the distance 
the blue waters of the gulf of Nau- 
plia. Here in the days of Achzan 
glory, the Homeric chieftains assem- 
bled to swear allegiance to Agamem- 
-non, king of men, before their de- 


patture for Proy., dere: still exist, 


the ruins of that old Achzan temple, 
side by side with those of the temple 
erected in the fifth century, B.-C., 
after the other had been destroyed 
by fire. Within the last four years 
the entire enclosure has been care- 
fully excavated, and a number of 
other buildings have been found. Of 
the later temple built by Eupolemus 
architectural fragments of all sorts 
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remain so that a complete recon- 
struction of the same (on paper) is 
possible. In elegance it is surpassed 
only by the Erechtheion at Athens. 
Many fragments of the temple sculp- 
tures have also been brought to 
light, which are of the highest value 
since they bear the same relationship 
to the great Argive sculptor Polyclei- 
tos, that the sculptures of the Par- 
thenon do to Phidias. Among the 
discoveries of the first season was the 
beautiful Hera head, fortunately al- 
most intact, though one side is so 
corroded from lying long in the moist 
earth that its exquisite finish is mar- 
red. But the left side of the face 
preserves most of its original beauty 
and being the first female head dis- 
covered of the best period of Greek 
art, it has an exceeding value. Its 
simple and almost girlish beauty is 
not what we generally associate with 
the goddess Hera, though the type 
of the Farnese Hera is somewhat 
similar. Bushels of smaller objects 
have been found, for the most part 
belonging to a much earlier period, 
terra cotta idols, bronze statuettes, 
bronze, lead and silver rings, cups, 
pins, seals, rosettes, gold and silver 
ornaments, porcelain beads, terra 
cotta plaques; a vast treasure of the 
primitive or at least the pre-archaic 
period of art. 

_A brief account of the first season’s 
labor was published. a few month’s 
after its completion by Dr. Wald- 
stein, who has had the entire charge 
of these excavations at the Heraeon. 
Since that time the work has been 
resumed for a few weeks each spring 
with a force of two hundred men or 
more, until the enclosure was com- 
pletely excavated in 1895. One vol- 
ume containing an-account of the 
architectural portion of the discov- 
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eries and possibly the sculpture™is 
promised for next fall. Should this 
promise be fulfilled, even approxim- 
ately, it will be of the greatest credit 
to the energy of Dr. Waldstein and 
his assistants, as it was nearly ten 
years after the conclusion of the ex- 
cavations at Olympia before the first 
volume was published of the com- 
plete report. 

This important work in Argos, 
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which by Mr. Habbadias and others 
has been called a “model excava- 
tion,” will throw much light on the 
history of classical and primitive art. 
Though our school is young, we may 
yet congratulate ourselves that it has 
gained a creditable standing and has 
made achievements which are of 
value to the world and confer dis- 
tinction upon the entire country. 
ANNIE S. PECK. 


AFTER THE STORM. 


They think that we can write in grief and passion, 
As though the language of a soul lay there ; 

But this is not the Soul’s, nor Ocean fashion, 
Wait for the lull when shores are broad and bare. 


Wait till the storm is past, and ocean cowers 
In vast submission to a fate too strong ; 
Then on the beach in shreds of deep sea flowers 
We find the shells, the broken shells of song. 


MOON VOYAGE. 


Float up, oh moon, from the hills and trees, 
Sail out on the wide sky-sea; 

For never an island of cloud is near, 

And the little star-fishes lie deep and clear 
As they quiver and wait for thee! 


Sail on and on in the slow, sweet breeze, 

Stem the current of Milky Way; 

While far, far down through the waves of night, 
The moonlit earth, like a shell of white— 

Lies, dropped by the passing day. 


Mary McNeEIL Scorr. 
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LL that is serious and 
permanent in art is 
ENG. SUE bteet Jot 
growth. ‘Through 
perseverance and 
endurance, to: aa 

end, do the blooms of the mind strug- 

gle into expression, while they draw 
nurture from deep wells of richness 
in the life. The condition is the 
same, be the essay within realms of 
pure thought, or in fields of research ; 
in rial flights of fancy, or among 
the ponderous appliances of me- 
chanics. Most of the world still 
cherishes the opinion that any work 
of man’s brain is in the nature of a 
primal creation, called forth at the 
flat of genius! but it is long ago that 
genius discovered itself to be only an 
aptitude for perseverance: this de- 
cision is still preserved in the direc- 
tion of modern thought, as it is in ac- 
cord with eternal verities. Let us be 
thankful! it confers such a personal 
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interest upon the minutest detail of 
art evolution, as to make any ac- 
count of it purely biographical, and 
it reads like a tale of adventure. 

On the desk before me lies a book. 
It is entitled: “A Manual for the 
Study of Insects,” and is the joint 
product of Professor John Henry 
Comstock, Professor of Entomology 
at Cornell and Leland Stanford, Jr. 
Universities, and of his wife, Anna 
Botsford Comstock. The story of 
the growth of this work is just the 
story of two lives: I will tell you 
this story of the book. 

In his early life, Professor Com- 
stock was a sailor on the great lakes. 
Having a fondness for learning, he 
attended Falley Seminary at Fulton, 
N. Y., during winter months, and 
interested in the 
study of botany. Singular as such 
an interest may seem in a sailor boy, 
he yet maintained it through follow- 
ing summer voyages, analyzing and 
classifying subjects on shipboard dur- 
ing leisure hours, which had been 
collected while in port. 

The text-books of the time only 
included flowering plants and, soon 
reaching their limit, our young natur- 
alist turned a covetous eye in the di- 
rection of the as yet uncleared de- 
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mesne of mosses and fearns. The 
search for an authoritative guide in 
this direction, led him into a book- 
store in the city of Buffalo. Here he 
enquired if they had any work on 
cryptogamic botany. The long, 
Latin term staggered the clerk ; he, 
however, referred the enquirer to a 
case at the rear of the store, remark- 
ing: “Here is all we have on the 
subject” : an evasion having the 
golden appearance of knowledge, and 
answering quite as good a purpose, 
since young Comstock was left to 
rummage for himself. 

The search was not rewarded with 
the success hoped for, but happening 
upon a copy of “ Harris’ Insects Inju- 
rious to Vegetation,” his interest was 
turned entirely in this new direction ; 
here, he decided, was a study worthy 
his most serious devotion. 

“ Harris’ “Ansects,” after a~ lapse of 
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Leaf with Serpentine Mines. 


almost sixty years from its presenta- 
tion as a report to the Commission of 
Zoological and Botanical Survey of 
Massachusetts, is still more fre- 
quently referred to than any other 
authority on Economic Entomology. 
The copy here brought to our atten- 
tion was of the edition of 1862, en- 
larged from the deceased author’s 
notes, and published upon a resolve 
of the Legislature “for a wider cir- 
culation than that for the State could 
be expected. teshave” \-Ehe: pictorial 
figures, scattered through the text of 
this edition, were engraved by Mr. 
Henry Marsh, and are accounted 
among the gems of American wood 
engraving. In themselves they con- 
stitute an irresistible attraction to the 
study which they amplify. 

Upon enquiry, the young sailor 
found the price almost prohibitive. 
Ten dollars was a drain upon his lim- 
ited resources, sufficient to dampen a 
good deal of youthful ardor in a pur- 
suit, the promised remuneration of 
which was only the joy of pursuit: 
but after a sleepless night, he drew 
the necessary amount from his wages, 
and as soon thereafter as legs could 
make the journey, he hugged the 
book to his heart. 
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Scarcely had the new study been 
entered upon, when the first circular 
announcement of Cornell University 
fell into his hand. This institu- 
tion afforded an opportunity for stu- 
dents to make, at least, a portion 
of their 3 | 
work furnished in the departments of 
Agriculture, and of’ Mechanical Arts: 
The. -citenlar also 


be appointed. Both were prime in- 
ducements, as it may well be sur- 
mised. And, with characteristic de- 


cision and promptness, young Com- 


stock applied at the institution and 
matriculated in the department of 
Zoology. This was, .as it is: still, un- 
der the head—and heart, I may well 
add,—of Dr. Burt G. Wilder, a favor- 
ite pupil and personal friend of Louis 
Agassiz. 


For a while, study alternated with 


Ha-lis-i-do’'to Ca’ry-ae. 


labor at the University farm, this 
soon being transferred to the con- 
structive work of the building itself, 


expenses, by means of.. worth “ relating: 


stated . that.) ax 
professor of. Entomology was soon to: 


THE LORS: 


for, at this time, not only were the 
intellectual forces in course of con- 
struction, but the buildings which 
were to house them were being - 
erected. 

The episode of this transfer is. 
Elijah Cornell, 
brother of the founder, was in charge 
of the construction of what is known 
as the McGraw Building, and to him 


Me-gal-o-phg-due. 


Comstock applied when he wished to 


change his field of labor. The old 
gentleman looked the applicant 


critically over, apparently doubtful 
of the ability of the slight’ figure 
before him to cope with a job such as. 
he could bestow. 

“Can you stand this kind of work ?’”” 
he asked. 

cS Wess 

“Roll that stone up there!” he 
directed, pointing to a block of 
granite weighing some four hundred 
pounds, then along a platform ter- 
minating at an inclined plane which 
conducted to a station above the 
second story windows. Without fur- 
ther remark, Mr. Cornell departed, 
leaving Sisyphus with his task. After 
great tugging, the shedding of much 
sweat of the brow and with much 
breath of the nostrils, the block 
reached the foot of the inclined 
plane. Here Mr. Cornell reappeared 
in time to forfend against the dispir- 
iting fate of the Greek protagonist. 
Probably having done it “just 


” 
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‘to try him,” the kindly old gentle- 
man, once satisfied with the earnest- 
ness and willingness of the boy, 
assigned him to work .more suitable 
to his powers, where watchful- 
ness and intelligence were prerequi- 
sites. 

~In as far as the young man had 
permitted himself an aim in his uni- 
versity course beyond its inherent 
pleasure, it was the eventual practice 
of medicine. But, it was only a short 
time after he had entered upon the 
course when he received the appoint- 
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dry, adismal return to seafaring stared 
him in the face. Here a number of 
fellow students, in supplement to the 
college course, requested him to give 
them a series of lectures on Ento- 
mology. The proposition was de- 
clined on the ground of a want of 
qualification ;—he “did not know 
enough ;” the class representative, 
however, urged that it was simply a 
matter of comparative knowledge ;— 
in his own words,—“ you know more 
than any of the rest, and can teach 
us something which we do not know.” 
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ment of assistant to Dr. Wilder, with 
a small salary, and the study of in- 
sects was turned over entirely to.his 
charge. He then:consulted his-prin- 
cipal regarding the likelihood of his‘ 
being able to make a living through 
the study of Natural’ History, and, 
upon recéiving a favorable*’answer, 
he relinquished his former purpose 
and applied himself in the direction 
of natural science and teaching. 
Affairs progressed favorably until 
near the end of the sophomore year, 
when the fund from which the Assis- 
tant’s salary had been paid running 


', University. 


The class so formed was composed 
of young men who have since become 
noted in various professions, espe- 
cially in those connected with educa- 
tion. Among them David S. Jordan, 
President of. Leland Stanford, Jr. 
This in passing.....The 
funds. derived from: this course of 
lectures*and’ a prize won in compara- 
tive anatomy, tided the:crisis over... 

In the following year. Mr. Comstock 
resumed the position of Assistant, 
the fund being renewed, and toward 
the end of this, his junior year, was 
appointed Instructor. 


HOW A BOOK GREW. 


At the very outset of his teaching, 
he was made to realize the need of a 
reliable text-book, and, with the in- 
crease of responsibility, this grew to 
be imperative, whereupon Mr. Com- 
stock decided that, for three or four 
years, he would devote his leisure 


time to the preparation of a book 


The Insectary. 


which would suit{his purpose. It is 
the story of this book which I have 
set out to write, and that intent here 
gives precedence to another episode 
in its growth. 

Among the forty maidens who first 
availed themselves of the privileges 
of Sage College, the Woman’s Annex 
to the University, was Miss Anna 
Botsford. An only child and fresh 
from the environment of village life 
and the care of parents, blessed with 
health and the enthusiasm of youth, 
this new life was a liberation to both 
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imagination and physical energy. 
College windows, metaphorically 


speaking, opened out vistas for activ-. 
ity in so many enticing directions. 
In this case :the strong impulse was. 
in that of Natural History. This ad- 
vantage of'a country bringing up I 
never realized to the same extent as 
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when I tried to explain the other day 
to a city born and bred boy, the char- 
acterestics of a dragon fly. The de- 
partment of natural history, of course, 
included bugs, which Miss Botsford 
always looked upon as “nasty things.” 
But she boarded at the same house 
with the Instructor in Entomology, 
and he, naturally, found it upon his 
conscience to remove this errcneous 
impression. Hence, there were special 
hours “afield” for investigation ; 
loiterings by blooming roadsides, 
walks and talks through grove and 
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glen until there came a pause, per- 
haps, upon some rustic bridge, to gaze 
into the immensities of the sky re- 
flected below. Ah! “they had caught 
the powers at play,’”’ and were caught 
themselves in the spell and named 
thereafter by the event. Two years 
later, this unity of pursuit was made 
complete in wedlock. At this time 
Mr. Comstock was Assistant Profes- 
sor, but soon after received the pro- 
fessorial appointment, thus, in him- 
self fulfilling the promise which first 
attracted him to the University. 

At this time the Professor obtained 
a leave of absence that he might ac- 
cept the appointment of United States 
Entomologist. From the beginning 
husband and wife joined hands in the 
important work which came to them. 
First Mrs. Comstock studied steno- 
graphy, that she might act as her 
husband’s private secretary; then, 
the need presenting itself, she quali- 
fied herself to become his draughts- 
man, mastering the high powers of 
the microscope in working out the 
fine detail necessary. 


The proposed text-book, so far an. 
ovule only in the young educator’s 
mind, quickened by the pollen neces- 
sity, began to take form (the Professor 
had, meantime, returned to Cornell) 
and really to show signs of growth. 
The necessary research and investi- 
gation he had taken, of course, into 
his own hands, and the pictorial figur- 
ing of subjects for illustration was at 
the same time entered upon by the 
handy coadjutor. It was soon decided 
that wood-engraving would alone 
answer their purpose, and again was 
the wife found equal to the emerg- 
ency. Procuring a little manual of 
engraving, she thought to learn by 
herself, but the effort was soon re- 
linquished for the facilities at the 
time afforded by the Woman’s Art 
School of the Cooper Institute, and 
three years were here devoted to 
study. 

The text and the illustrations were 
now keeping an equal pace and our 
book may be said to have passed its 
cotyledonous stage, but the stress and 
storm were still to come and were 
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everely felt before growth was ob- 
tained and the crown of leafage. 

So little had been done in this field 
for educational purposes, and that 
hurriedly and perfunctorily, affording 
no support for superstructure, that 
original investigation had to be en- 
tered upon and a comprehensive 
method of classification invented and 
exhaustively tested; the years mean- 
time coming, going, the consecrated 
“three or four” having passed to a 
mere memory. Thousands of youth 
had crossed and re-crossed the magic 
“pentacle of Cornell’s sanctum of En- 
tomology—perhaps never suspecting 
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man, are the collections of specimens 


.in the cases of the University; the 


insectary, where plants and the in- 
sects which feed upon them are raised 
together, a perfect entomological 
paradise, furnished with glass cases, 
wherein, free from fear of Paris green, 
the doryphora decemliniata may gorge 
itself upon solanum_ tuberosum ; 
aquaria for ‘“water-boatmen,” “back- 
swimmers” and “skaters”; a tank of 
running water scaled with patches of 
duckweed for the larva of corydalis 
cornuta. 

The completed book lies before 
me, its substantial covers of a mauve 
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Afield with Bug Club. 


the inconvenience of getting on with- 
out a suitable text-book—the journeys 
afield with bevys of “help,” bringing 
their tribute of butterflies, moths, 
flies and bugs to feed the insatiable 
maw of this growing book. Then, as 
mere chips thrown off by the work- 


hue, embossed with cobweb and but- 
terfly in silver, “ and I turn the page 
and I turn the page,” to find their 
congeners repeated over and over 
again, not in silver, to be sure, but in 
the gold of Bewick’s art of wood- 
engraving. This is growing so rare 
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in production that it is with a glad 
surprise one lights upon these ample 
pages and finds embalmed in art so 
lucid and truthful all the dear favor- 
ites of his summer pastime ; he calls 
them unconsciously by their truant- 
schoolboy names, then blushing re- 
calls the Latin derivatives through 
which he learned, in days less lavish 
of sunshine, to recognize “ Dobson ” 
and “ Devil’s Darning Needle.” 

As a text-book this is complete ; it 
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has no compeer in this respect and, 
to establish its rank by comparison, 
either in its matter or the pictured. 
illustrations, we have to revert to the 
thorough and beautiful work which 
first won the young sailor’s devotion 
from botany, viz. Harris’ ‘“ Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation.” 

But instead of four years, four 
times four have shaken down their 
leaves and fretted with frost the de- 
voted heads of both its authors. 

Joun P. Davis. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF “THE ARTIST AS AN 
EDUCATOR. 
F the political and periods of decline, when a false phil- 


social condition 
of acountry per- 
mit the exist- 
ence of art, the 
progress of that 
art will depend 
largely upon education. The artist 
is undeniably the educator. What- 
ever he thinks about art the public 
will likewise think. Instead of con- 
demning a public for its indifference 
to beauty and disregard of the value 
of art, and neglect of artists, would it 
not be well to consider how much 
responsibility for this state of affairs 
rests upon the artist himself ? 

Art education, like all other, must 
be based upon a system of thought. 
However unconscious artists may be 
of any system or order in the exercise 
of their thoughts, they must of neces- 
sity decide upon orderly steps when 
called to teach or to advise a public 
as to schools of art. The education 
proceeds according to some set of 
ideas, and those ideas make the art 
of the country grow to glorious as- 
cendency, or keep it in such a state 
that decline is inevitable; this at 
least is the evidence of history. 

The majority of artists, and the 
public, follow the philosophy of the 
prevailing school unquestioningly, 
but there are always exceptional 
minds who will not accept the popu- 
lar system because it cramps them. 

In periods when the system of 
thought of the popular school is based 
on sound principles, the great artists 
will be found within its ranks; in 


osophy prevails, they are sure to be 
outsiders and rebels. 

In America, at the present day, it 
is evident that art is not making 
rapid progress. There are, to be 
sure, more beautiful buildings, more 
museums, more schools, more pictures 
than there were ten yearsago. There 
are also more appreciative people 
and they are making strong efforts 
for the advancement of art. But, 
generally speaking, the public taste 
has not been greatly improved, dc- 
spite the seeming advantages. In- 
difference to beauty is the rule, that 
is, indifference to the higher mani- 
festations of beauty in art. 

The reason for this can not lie in 
any lack of capacity in this people, 
for the desire for beauty is a human 
attribute constantly making itself 
felt. When art does not come into 
touch with everyday life, the desire 
for beauty has to be gratified with 
the prettiness of the many substitutes 
for art, the meaningless form and 
color of some fashionable style. 

Some have complacently reasoned 
that a most hopeful sign is found in 
the fact that so many are now study- 
ing art,—that even though few of 
these students may reach a high level 
of production, yet by their contact 
with art they will learn what beauty 
is, and through them the whole peo- 
ple will be reached. 

But the facts do not sustain this 
reasoning. A mere multiplication of 
students and statues and canvases 
does not sensibly affect the public 
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taste. On the one hand is a vast 
number of mediocre artists for whose 
production the people do not care, 
on the other, the artists of ability, 
whose works the people timidly ad- 
mire, but do not fully appreciate. 
They take it for granted that they can 
not appreciate them; the artists have 
educated them into the belief that 
art is for artists only. The responsi- 
bility for the low state of appreciation 
here, and for the apathy and even 
decline abroad must rest largely 
upon the artists, upon the ideas 
which govern their work and teach- 
ings. Art education is and has been 
based on a system promulgated by 
Leonardo da Vinci and his pupils, 
and finally set in fixed form by 
Lebrun, David, Ingres and other 
French draughtsmen of a past cen- 
tury. Its main idea is that repre- 
sentation is the most important thing 
in education, that the ability to rep- 
resent truthfully must first be ac- 
quired by the student, after which 
he may turn his attention to com- 
position—to expression. This sys- 
tem confesses the importance of 
composition, but gives no hint of a 
means by which the student may 
develop his creative powers — as- 
sumes that he must find out his own 
way of doing so. Such a philosophy 
has produced some eminent draughts- 
men, but not one great artist. Its 
very introduction was, to say the 
least, coincident with a decline of the 
Art of the Renaissance, and since 
that time every really great artist 
has been a conspicuous disbeliever 
in it, and opponent of it. Its neglect 
of composition checks creative effort 
in the artist, and more than that, it 
discourages an education of appreci- 
ation, for it demands that children 
shall begin by representing rather 
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than by learning to feel beauty and 
to create it in simple ways. 

This system is responsible for the 
curious studio phrase, “ Conscien- 
tious draughtsman,” as if any devia- 
tion from a fact were a violation of 
the moral law. 

In a word, this view of art educa- 
tion tends to make the great end, 
composition, subordinate to a means 
—drawing. A builder who persists 
in placing the larger stones at the 
top ought not to be surprised if a 
crash comes. Composition is the 
solid foundation on which Art must 
rest. This is an old lesson which 
must be relearned. 

In a search for a better philosophy 
than that of Da Vinci and the Aca- 
demic school, it is natural to turn to 
periods of great artistic activity, and 
to lives of eminent artists of all 
times, to discover what ideas gov- 
erned the education of such men and 
such peoples. 

The age of Pericles produced an 
art that has never been surpassed. 
The system of thought underlying 
the art education of that day was 
almost the reverse of the present 
academic idea. Composition was the 
beginning and end of all effort. Ex- 
cellence of technique and masterly 
skill in representation grew naturally 
out of a desire for perfection in com- 
position. The education of the artist 
made his perception of beauty most 
sensitive and created a desire for 
extreme refinement in expression. 
Moreover the artist educated the 
public to appreciate. 

But this art went down, as its re- 
mains so plainly show, by the substi- 
tution of realism for beauty, the Da 
Vinci philosophy in an earlier form. 
It ended by producing works similar 
to the muscle-encumbered statues of 
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the Luxembourg Garden, though less 
debased. 

When painting was revived in 
Europe, it was founded on com- 
position, as was most natural, being 
derived from decorative design. 
Again there was steady progress up- 
ward, excellence of execution being 
felt as a need, a means of perfecting 
the expression of pictorial thought. 
Students were taught to compose 
from the very beginning. They 
sketched their ideas for pictures, 
they copied their masters’ pictures, 
or helped them in painting parts of 
them, even before they began to 
draw. They took up drawing when 
they felt the need of it, not as a kind 
of drudgery to be endured for a sea- 
son. The artists of that day delighted 
in drawing, and because they de- 
lighted in it they finally brought it 
to the highest degree of excellence. 
But even in the best days of the Re- 
naissance, drawing was but a means 
to that great end, composition. Later, 
when the positions were reversed, a 
decline of art set in. The painters 
ceased to be designers and decorators, 
hence they ceased to affect the art of 
every day life, and public apprecia- 
tion lessened. 

The Da Vinci system has had some 
vicissitudes but has succeeded in 
reigning. The Pre Raphelite school 
was an open rebellion—a bold return 
to old principles. It did not, how- 
ever, have a wide influence, perhaps 
because it failed to adapt the old to 
new conditions. 

Modern French impressionism is a 
most violent outbreak against aca- 
demic tradition. But this school has 
merely substituted painting of light 
for representation, technique for 
composition. In factit professes and 
practices a disregard of composition. 
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The Barbizon artists, headed by 
Millet, struck the popular system a 
hard blow. Individual painters and 
sculptors have given it thrusts that 
have made it totter. To cite one 
example from the number of great 
artists who have appeared from time 
to time since Da Vinci’s day: the 
works of J. M. W. Turner show con- 
clusively that composition was his 
leading idea, even though he was a 
masterly draughtsman. He never 
expressed mere facts for the pleasure 
of drawing them. Most people who 
have seen Turner’s pictures wonder 
how Ruskin could write a book to 
prove him a conscientious nature- 
painter. Who ever saw a Turner 
tree, or mountain, or sky except in 
his pictures? He subordinated every- 
thing to his composition. 

Oriental art has never felt the 
touch of Leonardo’s system. Recent 
efforts to implant it in Japan entirely 
failed. Its success would mean the 
disappearance of the very qualities 
which constitute the strength of 
Oriental art. 

Art in the East is a part of the 
people’s life, because the art educa- 
tion is one of appreciation as well as 
production. This education may not 
be formulated into a system for the 
public schools, but every child’s per- 
ception of beauty is developed 
through a study of composition in 
some form. 

If the example of history is worth 
anything, we can not hope for a gen- 
eral and far-reaching artistic influence 
until the artists give up the Da Vinci 
tradition, and adopt that older and 
natural system of thought which has 
never once proved false. , 

The study of composition means 
an art education for the entire people, 
for every child can be taught to com- 
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pose—that is to know and feel beauty _ tic easel-painting and through design 


and to produce it in simple ways. and decoration bring beauty into 
The artist, to be a public educator, every day life. 
must turn away from so much realis- ArtuHuR W. Dow. 
THE PINE. 


mT is an organ in the forest nave ; 

So low of tone the answer of its keys 
Beneath the tempest’s touch from distant seas 
“Is like the dreamy thunder of the wave. 


And when the storming swoons by cliff and cave, 
And drifting calms the diapason frees 
Of deepest tones, the wand’ring inland breeze— 
Awakens only anthems sweet and grave. 


In evanescent strains they almost die, 
Then breathe again, and all their breathings seem 
To steal from where primeval summers lie 
Embalmed, and somnolent as Lethe’s stream 
The manuals, all million-reeded, sigh— 
Until reality is lost in dream 
E. S. Husparp. 
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MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT. 


GENIUS always 
possesses tempera- 
ment; a person en- 
dowed with temper- 
ament sometimes 
shows a touch of 
genius. But the so-called “hard- 
worker ” has often neither tempera- 
ment nor genius, and it is with him 
that art must forever struggle. Our 
conservatories are well supplied with 
music-loving, conscientious students. 
Yet, of all who are graduated year by 
year there is an amazingly small 
number of players who have the 
power of making themselves intellig- 
ible to the public. An ignorant little 
Italian of the street can sing her song 
so that something in it finds its way 
to your heart; while forty-nine of the 
fifty well-trained, conscientious grad- 
uates may sing their best and still 
leave you wondering to what end the 
composer wrought. 

What is the cause? The teaching 
is good; the pupils have been faithful; 
the opportunities in New York for 
hearing good music can not be sur- 
passed. There remains only thenature 
of the student which may be at fault. 
Neither good intention nor hard work 
will avail if the nature has not the 
artist fibre. As well make a statue of 
leather as try to develop an artist 
from a nature meant for other pur- 
poses. The cause, then, of the rarity 
of the artist musician lies in the choice 
or chance through which natures that 
are unfit devote themselves to the 
career of art. These work out minor 
tragedies on the stage of life and are 


largely due to a misapprehension in 
the public mind. 

That the larger proportion of such 
failures is found among girl students, 
is due to the fact that distinctively 
American boys rarely enter the pro- 
fession. When they do, they enter 
because of strong natural tendencies 
against a tide of more or less strongly 
expressed opposition. They rarely 
fail and they have imparted a dignity 
to the profession which it has sadly 
lacked. But the American girl is the 
strongest supporter of the conserva- 
tories, far outnumbering her sisters of 
foreign parentage. When she suc- 
ceeds she rises to phenomenal heights. 
But, for every success there are hun- 
dreds of failures, and these lie at the 
door of advisors who are ignorant of 
the basic necessities of successful art. 

Thereisadeeply-rooted supposition 
at large that every girl has a poetic 
temperament and should therefore 
either play or sing. This tempera- 
ment is prized so highly that most 
fathers and mothers look with faith 
and awe for its full development in 
their daughters, though they know 
they had none of it themselves. It 
must be admitted also that the Amer- 
ican commercial instinct stands in the 
background. An American girl of 
average ability does not find it diffi- 
cult to pass any examinations she may 
set for herself. She has poetic appre- 
hension though very little poetic 
creative power. She has adaptability 
and enthusiasm, a combination which 
has misled many a skilled teacher. 
She is even-tempered, undismayed, 
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and more practical than imaginative, 
and she has unfailing determination. 
But of temperament she has very lit- 
tle. She is neither warm nor spon- 
taneous. She allows neither poetic 
fancy nor any other thing to disturb 
her balance. She is self-contained 
above all, although she may be over- 
expressive in manner. The little 
Italian street singer has undergone a 
myriad outbursts of feeling to one 
flitting change of color in the Ameri- 
can’s face. The American gives the 
concert stage a more or less extended 
trial, but discovers that something is 
amiss, and resigns herself to teaching 
quietly and conscientiously. “If she 
only had temperament,” her master 
regretfully objects. 

When the Italian learns the mistake 
of her ignorance, she seeks the Con- 
servatory and passes through it either 
like a whirlwind or like some gently 
inspired power, and is watched as a 
coming diva. Her life is never very 
happy. It is too full of the extremes 
of feeling and of hard, unadorned 
work. But when she sings you recog- 
nize nothing of that. She melts you 
and rouses you; and you are glad 
that she lives. She may not know 
another thing than her art, but that 
art is the expression of her being— 
her being is full of the emotional ex- 
perience of the human race; she is 
expressionful; and, you have an artist. 
She wins her way to fame and to the 
uncertain place and power of a great 
artist. Her experience is one of fierce 
competition, of racking extremes of 
despondency and elation. She has 
lived for herself alone, perhaps, but 
she has wrought for the thousands. 
She sings from the background of a 
life into which the experience of a 
dozen lives has been condensed— 
deep sorrows, glaring successes, even 
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the struggle for bread and clothing, 
and more, beyond calculation. That 
is the background from which she 
sings and the public dimly feels its 
weight and its throbbing undertone. 
This is the usual and almost inevi- 
table course of one endowed with 
temperament who uses it and all her 
forces to make her way as an artist 
for the people. But there is another 
way, a course more subtle and far 
more rare. It is better recognized in 
literature than in music. It is based 
on a higher order of perception which 
can be called psychic when compared 
with direct emotional experience. It 
has as a main instrument a power of 
sympathy so searching, tender and 
broad, that it does not need personal 
emotional experience. It goes to the 
fountain head and draws straight 
from its source. Poesy, power, purity 
and passion, come in response in their 
pristine integrity, unsoiled by human 
contact. It is art above all other art. 


‘‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those 
unheard 

Are sweeter ; therefore, ye soft pipes, play 
on ; 

Not to the sensual ear, but more endeared, 

Pipe to the Spirit ditties of no tone.” 


Artists of that higher order are 
rare, rare as the crystal imprisoned 
drop, immaculate, dwelling in trans- 
parency. 

In both of these widely different 
forms, which are found in all branches 
of art, though never so subtly and 
unmistakably as in music, Tempera- 
ment is the core. It is the centre 
from which expression springs; it 
determines conception; it is finally 
the mediator between its owner and 
that huge, insatiate conglomerate, 
the Public. But what it is in itself— 
how constituted,—is illusive. The 
nature of one possessed of it is sen- 
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sitive, high strung, rich in emotional 
capacity, various in mood and sym- 
pathy, easily roused to enthusiasm, 
unvarying in its determination, capa- 
ble of the blind one pointedness of a 
fanatic, and in all this, independent 
of both mental and moral quali- 
ties, which seem curiously unimportant 
to it. But why try to analyze Tem- 
perament? Its very illusiveness is 
part of its power. It seems com- 
pounded of abstraction, poetic possi- 
bility, power, and sometimes passion; 
and again, it will wear quite another 
guise. Yet it is always apart from 
other natures, and is always the un- 
fettered power of self-expression, 
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untrammeled by the inconsistencies 
of social veneer. 

It may be that Temperament is to 
a human nature as ether is to air. 
We may discover what it does, yet 
never know what it is. After all 
analysis, Temperament is that divine 
something which permeates a nature 
like regenerating fire, vivifying the 
simplest conception, turning over old 
fields of thought to liberate the new 
seed. Forever, and forever, it must 
live in the heart of him who would 
move the people. Neither intellect 
nor training can supply its place. 


ELEANOR Hooper. 


INTERESTING 


AN 


NHIFTY YEARS ago 
Pthe Streets “and 
aq, squares in that part 
} of London known as 
the West Centre, and 
particularly in the 
neighborhood of the British Museum, 
constituted the most fashionable part 
of the metropolis. Later, when the 
social centre changed, it became the 
favorite residential quarter of the 
best class of literary and professional 
people, and this character it still, in a 
more limited sense, maintains, the 
proximity of the British Museum 
presenting unfailing attractions to 
writers and students. 

There is a certain quiet pictur- 
esquesness of aspect also which has a 
great charm of its own, and is all the 
more delightful because in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the noisiest and 
busiest of several of the great London 
thoroughfares and railway junctions. 
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Closing the gate and standing in 
the leafy garden of Dickens’ old home 
on Tavistock square, or looking with 
reverential interest at the church 
where Christina Rossetti worshipped, 
the house where she lived, one is in 
quite another world from “ Euston,” 
or the great “ North-western,” though 
they are only a few steps away. 

Great Russell street, Bedford 
square, have their interesting mem- 
ories and their present associations. 
John Bright’s home was on Bedford 
square, and in the Russell ‘“ Man- 
sion,” where Great Russell street 
joins Southampton row, Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway and his charming wife 
find their English home. Is it per- 
mitted to say that a quarter is full of 
squares? The paradox—if paradox 
it be—is at least true of this quarter 
of London ; and it gives a pleasantly 
open, leafy and park-like appearance 
to a region which is otherwise some- 
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what decayed, not in the matter of 
paints, or blinds, or window-boxes— 
these are irreproachable ; for it is a 
region largely given over to lodging- 
houses and “residential hotels,” and 
the competition is keen and the 
effort continuous to preserve a fresh 
and attractive exterior. . 

No tramways and few omnibus 
lines traverse this section. The Amer- 
ican tourist comes and goes in a 
cab or hansom—in a great many cabs 
and hansoms. He keeps them going 
all day and all night. Otherwise the 
peace of the neighborhood is only 
broken by the great, though not 
musical bell of St. Pancras, which 
strikes every quarter of an hour. 
Streets and squares are not thorough- 
fares, and one soon learns to distin- 
guish the residents—literary workers, 
students, bookworms— by a sort of 
old world, other world air about 
them. They are not “pushing,” they 
are courteous, sometimes abstracted, 
and have to be recalled to the press- 
ing nature of the duty of the hour or 
the minute. But if you want to know 
something that happened a good while 
ago, they are all ¢here, potent, self- 
possessed, equipped and willing to 
give you their best. 

Coming out into the pillared vesti- 
bule of the Museum one day, after a 
visit to the great room of Mausoleus 
and the relics of Diana of the Ephe- 
sians, | met a quiet, unobtrusive little 
lady, whom I recalled as a guest at 
an afternoon tea given a few days 
before by Miss Helen Blackburn, the 
editor of the Englishwoman’s Review. 
This lady is a typical British Museum 
worker, but not. of the male type. 
She is a “digger” in historical fields, 
but there is a strong modern side to 
her. She has a vigorous style, and 
her work is along that line of research 
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which connects itself with modern 
movements. A small book of hers, 
“The British Freewoman and Her 
Privileges,’ embodies years of pains- 
taking labor, examination of Parli- 
mentary rolls, State documents and 
historical records. It is a most valu- 
able and impartial summary of facts 
and causes, as impersonal as a legal 
document, yet more convincing than 
any amount of assertion and argu- 
ment, and singularly clear and lucid 
in style. Mrs. Stopes is almost the 
only woman on the regular staff of 
the Athaneum. Her work is not only 
scholarly, but original, strong and 
individualized, her studies in antique 
art going hand in hand with history. 
Her husband is a scholar, and while 
they gather their materials in London, 
and have a permanent stopping place 
in one of the pretty squares of the 
West Centre, their home is in the 
country, in Kent, as occasional gifts 
of loveliest flowers and fruit to the 
stranger testified. 

I never saw a beggar in my daily 
walks to the Museum, where, 
through the good offices of Mrs. 
Stopes, I had obtained the privi- 
leges of the reading room; but, 
pattering up and down before the 
iron gates, or about the block, one 
could almost always see the still 
upright figure of a little old woman 
in dusty black, with a basket on her 
arm containing “Vesta”? matches, 
some little toy books, and a cake or 
two of soap. She was the widow of 
a man who had been a porter, or car- 
rier, or something of that kind fora 
firm that furnished some kind of sup- 
plies to the British Museum, and in 
this remote way the old lady had 
learned to attach herself to the neigh- 
borhood, and conscientiously endeav- 
ored to maintain, in her own person, 
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its character for staid and even severe 
respectability. ‘“ Yes’m, I ben here 
nigh onto twenty year,” she said in 
answer to a question. “It be ’ard 
work sometimes to get enough for ’t 
bit and sup, but I tries to keep myself 
respectable” (glancing down with a 
little pride at her black dress). “ This 
was giv to me by a lady, an’ she ses, 
you come to my house at twelve 
o'clock tomorrer, and I'll giv yer a 
cup of tea and a black gownd as I 
think ‘ll fit yer; an’ bless yer, she 
did, an’ it wears and wears. I never 
seed sich stuff for wearin.” “Pins?” 
in reply to another question, “ Yes’m. 
Ladies off’en asks me for pins, but 
there’s so many kinds of pins; it ud 
take capital to start them things. 
Cudn’t be done under three or four 
shillin’s, and where be I to get three 
or four shillin’s ?” 

At the Writer’s Club one day I 
met another resident of my favorite 
neighborhood. This time it was a 
young woman; modern, educated, 
vigorous—a splendid specimen of 
trained young womanhood. Miss 
Edith Bradley lives in Macklen- 
burgh Square, has received a Uni- 
versity degree; and originated a 
plan for the benefit of professional 
women, which is gradually working 
itself out in a very original and im- 
portant way. 

Three years ago Miss Bradley 
formed the “ Woman Lecturers’ As- 
sociation,” which is, in time, to be 
known as the Woman Lecturer’s In- 
stitute. About twenty-five young 
women have enrolled themselves as 
members. All are University gradu- 
ates, and have obtained one or more 
degrees, all are trained in some 
field, and must submit to examina- 
tion in method, knowledge of sub- 
ject, grouping of facts, power of 
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illustrating a subject, and present- 
ing it in picturesque language ; dis- 
tinct articulation; command, and 
modulation of voice, and general per- 
sonality. At present each candidate 
is tried by a committee of her peers ; 
ultimately a Royal Charter is ex- 
pected, and Certificated Lecturers 
sent out under sanction of an author- 
ized Board of Examiners. 

The chief courses have been ar- 
ranged upon the History, Art, Lit- 
erature and Economics of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. These courses are 
intended for small towns, and the lec- 
tures upon places of historic interest 
are often illustrated, as ‘“ Glaston- 
bury Abbey,’ “Penshurst” (the 
home of Sir Philip Sidney), and the 
like. To understand the need, the 
urgent need of this kind of intellect- 
ual stimulus, and the wisdom of 
combining a source of supply with a 
professional training for educated, 
but not specialized young women, one 
must have some knowledge of the 
conditions, and the lack of a me- 
dium through which the want can be 
made known in English provincial 
towns. There are Bureaus and So- 
cieties for temperance, for labor 
and capital, for theorising on all 
sorts of subjects, but none which 
educate the people, or open their 
eyes to the interest and beauty of 
their own, surroundings. 

Another, and most delightful field 
is occupied by the Association in ar- 
ranging summer visits at minimum 
cost, to places of historic interest, 
accompanied by one of the lady lec- 
turers; and often by the most de- 
lightful of all, Miss Bradley herself. 
The Fourth of July, 1895, was cele- 
brated by one of these excursions to 
Waltham Abbey, and Cross, Harold’s 
Bridge, and a drive through Epping 
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Forest to an old Saxon Church, tak- 
ing in a famous old house where 
Richelieu lived, and in which are 
dungeons in which people were 
walled up ‘alive. This gave us an 
appetite for our tea, and jam, and 
current cake, at a little roadside inn, 
all included in the cost for the entire 
day of five shillings and sixpence. 

I should have been glad to be a 
“girl again,” and gone through the 
entire list of “summer visits,” “ for- 
eign travel,” ending with an “Ox- 
ford Course,” but time did not admit 
of it. It seemed, however, the most 
pleasant and profitable way to 
spend a summer “abroad,” for an 
American clubwoman, or a club- 
woman’s daughter. 

The last example which space al- 
lows me to present out of this bit of 
arterial London was a boy who really 
came first in chronological order. 
I met him on my first walk to Great 
Russell street, and asked of him the 
way. “Madam,” he said, after giv- 
ing careful direction, “I would go 
with you to show you, but I should 
be late for my lessons.” That sort 
of conscience seemed to strike a 
key-note for the district ; it harmon- 
ized with my thoughts and precon- 
ceived ideas. Returning from the 
daily visit to the reading room of the 
British Museum, on another day, I 
met again my boy friend. He re- 
cognized me, and took off his cap. 
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Our way lay together for a short dis- 
tance, and age and strangeness were 
excuses for a chat. He had lived in 
the neighborhood since he could re- 
member. His father was a professor 
of languages; his mother a German 
by birth. He invited me to visit his 
“Sunday Afternoon” Club. Yes; 
they were all boys. No, they did not 
sing hymns, but they had music some- 
times. His mother was a skilful 
musician, and played for them some- 
times, and once Mr. Conway gave 
them a talk, but usually they had 
“ discussions.” 

Yes, they had a president ; he was 
not avery big boy, but he was very 
“smart,” with a little upward twin- 
kle, using the adjective in deference 
to my Americanism. They had dis- 
cussed “Home Rule,” and whether 
a “Queen was of any use to a 
Country,” and “what they would like 
to be when they became men.” 

“What did you say to that ?” I ven- 
tured. “Well, I don’t know that that 
is what I should like to be, but I am 
very fond of horses, and I said if I 
couldn’t have them any other way, I 
should like to be a cab driver!” __ 

Have I conveyed the impression 
left upon my own mind that this 
neighborhood of the British Museum 
has a flavor of its own? If not, I 
am sorry; for this little sketch is 
otherwise a waste of words. 

JENNIE CUNINGHAM CROLY. 


THE, PORTIY “OF” ASTRONOMY, 
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THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. 


HEN science lifts 
the veil which 
hides the wonders 
of nature from 
the unaided vis- 

ion, it reveals a 

greater beauty, a more solemn mag- 
nificence, a nobler glory, than the ordi- 
nary aspect conveys. Our Galileoes, 
Keplers and Newtons, have doubtless 
been moved in no small degree by 
poetic instincts, and no one who 
studies their books aright, can fail to 
perceive that their best scientific 
work has owed as much to their im- 
agination as to their reasoning and 
perceptive faculties. And, on the 
other hand, we find abundant evi- 
dence in the works especially of mod- 
ern poets that the truths of science are 
even more impressive than the more 
direct and obvious teachings of na- 
ture. The poetic aspect of astronomy 
enhances our conceptions of the glory 
and splendor of the universe. 

During the winter months we have 
an excellent opportunity to study the 
poetry of astronomy, whilst observ- 
ing the leading brilliants of the 
heavens as they slowly climb the 
eastern sky. As the twilight fades 
away, merging into the darkness of 
night, the world-renowned Pleiades, 
the ruddy Aldebaran, pearly Capella, 
orange-hued Betelguese, the imperial 
blaze of Sirius and the glories of 
Orion, are among the dazzling gems 
that sparkle in the firmament. We 
are bewildered at the wealth of 
glory revealed to us, and we are 
tempted to ramble amid these flowers 


of the sky. Science leads us, step by 
step, revealing new wonders, and 
pointing out 


‘Regions of lucid matter taking forms, 

Brushes of fire, hazy gleams, 

Clusters and beds of worlds and bee-like 
swarms 

Of suns and starry streams.” 


The first to make its appearance in 
the solemn procession of winter bril- 
liants is the group known as the 
Pleiades. 

This immemorial group of stars is 
famous in legend, and instructive, 
above all others, to exact inquirers— 
the meeting-place in the skies of my- 
thology and science. Let us see what 
science has revealed to us about it. 

With the unaided eye we can see 
only a few stars blended together, an 
opera glass will show about thirty 
stars, and a powerful telescope re- 
veals more than six hundred. But of 
late, the photographic eyes of science 
have brought us still nearer, till we 
can gaze, as it were, into the very 
depths of this marvelous cluster. 
What do we see? No less than 2,326 
stars, sparkling gems, veiled in a cur- 
tain of nebulous or misty light; 
spangles, scattered in rich profusion 
over a veil of gauze, each spangle, a 
glittering diamond, a sun, probably 
the center of a universe. 

The discovery of the misty or nebu- 
lous condition of the Pleiades, ranks 
among the most important achieve- 
ments of celestial photography. Itis 
a marvel, which has only been known 
since the November of 1885, when Paul 
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and Prosper Henry turned their greatthe sunlight on a delicate gossamer 


photographing telescope upon the 
Pleiades, and with it discovered a 
nebule apparently attached to the 
star Maia. ‘The most powerful tele- 
scopes in the world,” Serviss tells us, 
“had never revealed this to the eye. 
Yet/of its actual existence there can 
be no question. The photograph, 
also, showed the Merope nebule, al- 
though much smaller, and of a dif- 
ferent form from that represented by 
its discoverer and others. The later 
achievements of the Henry brothers 
are even more interesting and won- 
derful. They have discovered that 
there are many nebulous masses in- 
volved in the group of the Pleiades, 
and have photographed them. One 
of the most amazing phenomena in 
their great photograph of the Plei- 
ades, is a long wisp or streak of nebu- 
lous matter, along which eight or 
nine stars are strung in a manner 
which irresistibly suggests an inti- 
mate connection between the stars 
and the nebula. Evidently there yet 
remains much to be discovered in 
this singular group, and the mingling 
of nebulous matter with its stars, 
makes Tennyson’s picturesque de- 
scription of the Pleiades appear the 
more life-like” : 


‘‘Many a night I saw the Pleiades, rising 
through the mellow shade, 
Glitter like a swarm of fire-fltes tangled 


zn a stlver braid.” 
4 


A photograph taken in 1888, by M. 
Henry, showed the greater part of 
the constellation veiled in nebulous 
matter of unequal densities. In some 
places it lay in heavy folds, in stream- 
ers and fleecy masses of cloudy mist, 
elsewhere it formed sprays of nebul- 
ous matter, upon which the stars 
sparkled like dewdrops glistening in 


web. 

We are inspired with a feeling of 
awe, when we realise that these 
masses of glowing gas, now shin- 
ing with a feeble nebulous gleam, 
are in reality clouds of minute star- 
dust, the material out of which new 
suns and systems are forming, and 
out of which our own solar system 
was formed. We have found a 
clue to the early history of the heav- 
enly bodies, we have raised a corner 
of the veil which had till lately hid- 
den from us the great laboratory of 
nature, in which she is engaged in 
building up new worlds and systems. 
We have had a glimpse of the forma- 
tion of a glorious system in the midst 
of the infinite star-depths ! 

Among the many striking contrasts 
between the seeming and the real, 
suggested by the study of astronomy, 
there is none more startling than the 
contrast which exists between the ap- 
parent repose of the heavens and what 
is really taking place inthe star-depths. 
The stars seem set as emblems of 
eternal fixity and rest, yet they are in 
reality astir with the most stupendous 
activity. Stars are receding and ap- 
proaching, drifting here and there, 
and in the course of vast periods of 
time, stars now forming well-known 
groups, will have drifted in opposite 
directions, so that could we return to 
earth, millions of years hence, we 
would look for some of the old 
familiar constellations in vain. But 
the entire company of stars in the 
Pleiades, have shown a tendency to 
drift together. They are all travel- 
ling in the same direction across the 
heavens, with a beautiful harmony 
regulating their motions. 

As the well-known English astron- 
omer, Agnes M. Clerke, says in her 
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charming book: “The System of the 
Stars,” “The unique phenomenon has 
been brought to light of the transport 
in block across the sky, of a couple of 
thousand congregated suns. From 
certain measurements, it was _ said, 
that some of the stars which were in 
the cluster, were only apparent mem- 
bers. They should indeed be re- 
garded as pseudo-Pleiades, intruders 
into a company from which they will 
eventually be expelled through the 
irresistible effects of incompatible 
movements. Exempt from the influ- 
ence bearing Alcyone and its true 
associates slowly towards the south- 
southeast, they remain almost abso- 
lutely stationery in the background 
of the sky, and ‘will, in course of time, 
be left behind. Thus, amid seeming 
confusion, ordor and purpose, by 
glimpses reveal themselves. Battal- 
ions of stars—flying squads of worlds 
—regardless, as it were, of the erratic 
flittings of the casual surrounding 
crowd, march in widely extended 
ranks, by a concerted plan, along a 
prescribed track, under orders sealed 
perhaps forever to human intelli- 
gence.” The motions of the 2,326 
stars in the Pleiades are therefore 
subordinated into one grand scheme. 

At about the time the Pleiades 
make their appearance upon the 
scene, Capella, one of the most beau- 
tiful of stars, sparkling with a pearly 
lustre, is seen flashing above the 
northeastern horizon. Later on Al- 
debaran, the principal star of the 
Hyades, as also of the constellation 
Taurus, announces the approach of 
Orion. Aldebaran, with its ruddy 
gleams, marks the eye of the angry 
bull, Taurus, that awaits the onslaught 
of Orion who, with a starry shield and 
upraised club, advances toward his 
gigantic enemy. Professor Burnham 
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tells us that Aldebaran is accom- 
panied in its journey through space, 
by a minute attendant, “resembling 
in its effect to the eye that of Mars, 
with its outer satellite.” Here, then, 
is a sun like our sun, but of a ruddy 
hue, radiating its light upon a minute 
planet. Imagine this planet inhab- 
ited by beings constituted as we are, 
and with our power of sight. The 
light, shining upon their planet, 
would make everything glow with a 
ruddy tinge. The sun, absolutely 
red, would have the appearance of 
a brilliant ruby, standing out dis- 
tinctly against the dark background 
of the sky. What intensity of light ! 
What roseate hues, reflecting their 
tints in the clouds, and upon the 
foliage and streams of this minute 
world! The natural scenery must 
present many beautiful varieties of 
effect, altogether unfamiliar to us 
terrestials. As Telammarion, the 
poet astronomer says: “Could the 
imagination of poets, could the ca- 
price of painters picture on the pal- 
ette of fancy, a world of light more 
astounding than this? Could the mad 
hand of the chimera, throwing on 
the receptive canvas the strange 
lights of its fancy, erect by chance a 
more astonishing edifice ?” 

Science teaches us that Aldebaran 
is receding from our solar system at 
the rate of nineteen miles a second, 
and that it takes twenty-eight years 
for a ray of light to travel across the 
depths of space from that distant star 
to our earth. Were an astronomer 
able to observe our Earth from a 
planet at the same distance from 
the Earth as Aldebaran, he would see 
our Earth not as it is now, but as it 
was twenty-eight years ago! That 
ray of light has taken twenty-eight 
years to reach us, although light 
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travels at the enormous rate of about 
186,500 miles a second. When it 
reaches our Earth, it has a story to tell 
after having passed through a spectro- 
scope. This breaks it up into a rain- 
bow colored band, which an astrono- 
mer examines, discovering that some 
of the very substances which are to be 
found on the earth, and in the com- 
position of all forms of vegetable and 
animal life, are to be found in Alde- 
baran. Hydrogen, which is one of 
the elements of which the human 
body is composed; iron, which also 
enters largely into the framework of 


things material; calcium, sodium 
and others. As Professor Langley 
expresses it, ‘““We have literally 


within our own bodies samples of the 
most important elements of which 
the great universe without is com- 
posed ; and you and I are not only 
like each other, and brothersin hu- 
manity, but children of the sun and 
stars in a literal sense, having bodies 
actually made in large part of the 
same things that make Aldebaran 
and Sirius. They and we are near 
relatives. This leads us to think that 
the ancients were nearly right when 
they called man a microcosm or 
small universe.” Besides hydrogen, 
iron and calcium, Aldebaran has 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, bismuth, 
tellurium, antimony andmercury in its 
composition. 

With Aldebaran rises the beautiful 
cluster of the Hyades, and presently 
the star-streams of Eridamus begin 
to appear in the east and south-east, 
the immediate precursors of the ris- 
ing of Orion. 

The first glimpse we get of the hero 
of the sky isthe long, bending row of 
little stars that glitter in the shield. 
Manilius, a Latin poet, thus describes 
the appearance of this constellation : 
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‘‘ First next the Twins, see great Orion rise, 

His arms extended stretch o’er half the 
skies ; 

His stride as large, and with a steady pace 

He marches on, and measures a vast space ; 

On each broad shoulder a bright star dis- 
played, 

And three obliquely grace his hanging 
blade, ie 


In his vast head, immersed in boundless 
spheres, 

Three stars, less bright, but yet as great, he 
bears, 

But farther off removed, their splendor’s lost; 

Thus graced and armed he leads the starry 
host.” 


The three stars in the belt are par- 
ticularly interesting, and are distin- 
guished by the title of The Three 
Stars. Their names are Epsilon, 
Delta and Zeta. Epsilon, the upper 
right-hand star, is white and has an 
almost invisible companion of a pale 
blue color. Delta, is also white, and 
accompanied by a pale violet orb, and 
Zeta is composed of three stars—yel- 
low, purple and grey. Betegeuse is 
an interesting object on account of its 
color and brilliancy, and is one of the 
most remarkable variables in the 
heavens. In the telescope it appears 
as “a rich and brilliant gem,” says 
Lassell, “a rich topaz, in hue and 
brilliancy differing from any I have 
seen.” Rigel, the brightest star be- 
low the belt, is a very noted double 
star, orange, with the companion 
blue, which Tennyson described as : 

‘* Those double stars, 
Whereof the one more bright 
Is circled by the other.” 

The great nebula in the sword of 
Orion, is one of the grandest studies 
in the nebular theory of the universe. 

‘“‘ That marvellous round of milky light 

Below Orion.” 

This nebula, is a vast mass of 

luminous gas, mingled with stars, 
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“olistening like gems just taken from 
the hands of the polisher,” as Serviss 
expresses it. It is a great, undevel- 
oped cluster resembling the Pleiades, 
material out of which new worlds and 
systems, suns and universes, are being 
fashioned. So extensive is this ocean 
of fiery mist, that a ray of light takes 
thirty-six years in passing from one 
shore to another; so far away is it 
from our earth, that a ray of light 
takes no less than one hundred and 
sixty-five years in journeying across 
that vast distance. Therefore, when 
we gaze at the nebula in Orion, we 
see it not as it is now, but as it was 
one hundred and sixty-five years ago! 
This great constellation is rich in 
clusters, star-streams, double stars, 
multiple stars, variable stars, and al- 
most-every variety of interesting 
phenomena to be seen in the heavens. 
It isa very mine of wealth for the 
fortunate possessor of a telescope,—a 
study that could fill a lifetime. 

The three stars in the belt point 
downwards to blazing Sirius, which 
is now scintillating like a great dia- 
mond in the eastern horizon, and well 
deserves the title of the King of Suns. 
Its light is white with a sapphire 
tinge, and an occasional flash of red. 
It fairly dazzles the eyes when ob- 
served through a telescope. It is 
about 537,000 times as far from the 
earth as the sun is, and according to 
the researches of Mr. Huggins, it is 
receding from our earth at the rate of 
twenty-two miles a second; and ac- 
cording to Guillemin, is hurrying on 
its way at the rate of fourteen miles 
asecond. It shines seventy-two times 
as brilliantly as the sun, and were our 
sun to give as much light and heat, 
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our earth would have to be removed 
to a distance of nearly 800,000,000 
miles in order to enjoy the same 
amount of light and heat it now re- 
ceives. In 1862 it was discovered 
that Sirius was accompanied by an 
invisible companion. “The suggestion 
that it shines by reflected light from 
Sirius has been made. In that case, 
it must of course be a planet, but a 
planet of such stupendous magnitude 
that the imagination can scarcely 
grasp the idea. It must be a planet 
probably as large as the sun and 
larger ; a planet equal in size to more 
than a million earths.” Sirius may 
well be called the leader of the host 
of heaven, the king of suns, and in all 
likelihood it is far greater far more 
splendid than our own sun. The 
spectrum of Sirius reveals the fact 
that hydrogen, iron, sodium and mag- 
nesium are to be found in its com- 
position. The great German philos- 
opher Kant regarded Sirius as the 
central sun of the universe, because 
it appeared to him from other con- 
siderations, that the central sun should 
lie towards the region occupied by 
the constellations Orion, the Hare, 
and the Two Dogs ; and Sirius being 
the leading star of that region, ap- 
peared to Kant very well suited to be 
the ruling orb of the universe. 

This is but a glimpse of the awe- 
inspiring glories of the heavens, 
reaching far and wide throughout the 
depths of space. Overwhelmed by 
the grandeur of the revelation we find 
an infinite significance in the words: 
“Lo! these are but a portion of His 
ways; they utter but a whisper of 
His glory.” 

Mary Proctor. 
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IR WALTER BESANT 
has put forth the 
very plausible opin- 
ion that the literary 
trail blazed by the 
latterday English 
dialoguists — prin- 

cipally Anthony Hope and Violet 

Hunt—is likely to lead into new 

paths and to prove a genuine develop- 

ment of the art of fiction. The com- 
ing novel, says this critic, will be 
written entirely in dialogue. Cer- 
tainly, if one may judge by the suc- 
cess, both from the artistic and the 
popular point of view, of Mr. Hope’s 

“Dolly Dialogues”’ and Miss Hunt’s 

“The Maiden’s Progress” and “A 

Hard Woman,” the prophecy seems 

to stand a very good chance of fulfil- 

ment. There is something of fresh- 
ness and novelty in this method which 
appeals strongly to the experienced 
story-taster, who alone, also, can thor- 
oughly appreciate the immense clever- 
ness with which it has been carried 
out by these two writers. Moreover, 
the idea is in line with our apparent 
trend toward Gallic standards. Some- 
thing of French lightness and vivac- 
ity is slowly but certainly leavening 
the heavier Anglo-Saxon style, to its 
manifest good. But this point and 
precision are impossible of attain- 
ment without most rigorous repres- 
sion and compression, without the 
elimination of every dispensable de- 
tail. Weare realizing this fact and 
are endeavoring to apply it. What, 
then, is the first thing to go over- 
board? Naturally, the “scenery.” 
Early novelists, and those of to-day 
who are hampered by antiquated ideas. 


(a large class, unfortunately), revel 
in scenery. The reader wades into the 
story through—or more likely skips 
over—pages of “ descriptive writing.” 
Scott is a sad example of this sort of 
thing. Some—the writers of ten and 
twenty years ago—distrusting their 
own resources and adjectives, intro- 
duce poetical quotations. The mod- 
erns content themselves with tortur- 
ing unfortunate disiecta membra of 
speech into unexpected combinations, 
with the idea, possibly, of contribu- 
ting to the enjoyment of the reader, 
or most likely of filling space. We 
are just waking to the idea that 
scene-setting isn’t necessary to the 
story even as the frame is necessary 
to the picture. Background, atmos- 
phere, are indispensable; but the 
clever technician, still more the 
artist, understands how to suggest 
these. He makes them—to use a 
painter’s phrase—the “envelope” of 
his story rather than the frame, a 
mere accessory. 

Scenery disposed of, what next? 
Why, by all means, the analytic de- 
scription of character, the minute 
vivisection, of which George Eliot’s 
novels represent the best achievement. 
Opposed to this intensely subjective 
method, we of to-day are objective or 
nothing. Give the reader action—in 
description if need be, in dialogue if 
possible—and let him do the rest. 
The art, of course, is to flatter him by 
seeming to give him credit for im- 
agination and experience, while at 
the same time you subtly make your 
point so plain that he can’t mistake it. 

This, then, is what remains after 
non-essentials have been got rid of — 
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action, first, la4st and all the time. If 
the novelist cannot subordinate 
everything else to the interplay of 
individualities, best set forth in dia- 
logue, he does not know his trade. 
If he can do this he is in a fair way 
of mastering it. If he is bold enough 
to emulate the disciples of “dialogue 
for its own sake” and clever enough 
to do something as good as “The 
Dolly Dialogues” or “A Hard 
Woman,” he must be considered ab- 
solutely in the forefront of fin-de- 
siecle fictic fashion. 


hiss Hunvt’s latest book is pub- 
} lished in this country by the 
Appletons, and it has profit- 
ed by and increased the in- 
terest awakened by “The Maiden’s 
Progress.’ It is, in fact, the smartest 
thing imported from England for lo, 
these many moons. 


SA ur dialogue idea in its fullest 
development is, of course, 
distinctly modern ; but the 
masters in every age have 
understood, more or less clearly, the 
principle involved. This, however, 
has been best grasped and acted upon 
by the French writers, whose inborn 
sense of form, inimitable precision and 
delicacy of technique and abhorrence 
of the vague and diffuse, are at once 
the cause and effect of such apprecia- 
tion and practice. An interesting 
example presents itself in a volume 
containing three stories by Balzac, 
whose novels, admirably translated 
by Miss Wormeley, Roberts Brothers 
are publishing. These stories are 
“The Marriage Contract,” “A Double 
Life,” “The Peace of aHome.” The 
first and the last exhibit a masterly 
handling of dialogue. They crack 
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like musketry, these sentences, though 
supplemented, it is true, by the heavy 
artillery which we are inclined to 
discard. In “A Double Life” the 
proportion of dialogue is very slight. 
The result is lacking in vivacity and 
brilliancy, though it is acute enough 
in a different fashion ; one less enter- 
taining, it must be admitted. Indeed, 
no better illustration of the value of 
the two methods could be found than 
the comparison of these three stories 
from the same master’s hand. 


S A FEARFUL instance of the 
abuse of “scenery” take the 
novels of William Black. 
“Novels,” did I say? Not 
so—call them rather guidebooks or 
piscatory treatises or sporting diaries. 
Mr. Black, it is too evident, knows 
something about salmon-fishing and 
deer-stalking ; he is also familiar with 
Scottish mountains, heather and other 
naturalfeatures. But, dear me, so are 
many better men, who prove their su- 
periority by keeping still on the sub- 
ject. Ifit were not so stupid it would 
be funny, the inevitable reappearance 
of these geological and biological 
specimensin Mr. Black’sstories. They 
are moth-eaten with age and worn 
with long service, but with every 
new novel he cheerfully takes them 
down from the shelf, blows off the 
dust, and counts each one in for so 
many lines of copy. Yet this adorer 
of nature perhaps realizes dimly that 
his lochs and stags and salmon and 
things are a bore, for now and then 
he makes an effort to get away from 
them. He begins a story, say, in 
London, and for two or three chapters 
things go on with the semi-somnolent 
placidity characteristic of Black nov- 
els, but without salmon except sauced 
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andonthetable. But then, hey, presto! 
Mr. Black feels the twitch of the line 
and is drawn helplessly into an- 
other Highland loch, sometimes drag- 
ging the unwilling reader with him, 
more often, perhaps, leaving him 
behind. I know one, at least, who 
will never be beguiled into wading 
through another fish story; no, not 
even though it appears in the re- 
spectable pages of Harper's Maga- 
zine, for these few remarks are 
apropos of the beginning of “ Briséis” 
in the Christmas number of that 
periodical. The chapters of the first 
instalment are not many nor long, 
but a glance through them showed me 
the three stock characters of this 
automatic manifolding novelist, and 
also the same old, old incident of a 
gamy fish finally landed by a man in 
knickerbockers, who I feel sure is 
going eventually to appropriate the 
heroine also. 

No doubt Mr. Black took a good 
ransom for Briséis before she was led 
from his tent—even vessels of gold 
and silver, brazen bucklers and fat 
bullocks, and I hereby rise to protest 
against the impoverishment of the 
country in such a cause. Give us 
Hardy, ye editorial potentates, give 
us Meredith, give us, if need be, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward! but spare, O spare 
us William Black! 


ouGHTON, MirFruin & -.Com- 
pany, who publish Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith’s new vol- 
ume of stories, “A Gentle- 
man Vagabond and Some Others,” 
send out a little note about the book 
in which they admire Mr. Smith after 
this manner -° 


“He is a born story-teller, and by 
special good fortune he always has 
peculiarly interesting stories to tell. 
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Odd characters and dramatic or 
humorous situations present them- 
selves to him as if aware that he can 
endow them with fitting literary im- 
mortality. And he does itin the most 
delightful way, with the skill of a 
consummate artist.” 

Now, I do not agree with this 
somewhat partial estimate of Mr. 
Smith, who, though a talented and 
versatile gentleman, a painter of 
sweet things in water-color, and a 
writer of some good stories, is by no 
means a “consummate artist.” Zounds, 
no! Neither does he always have 
“peculiarly interesting” stories to 
tell. Not atall. He has to take his 
chance with the rest of us. “Odd 
characters and dramatic or humor- 
ous situations” are not hunting Mr. 
Smith any more than they are you or 
me; suppose a humorous situation 
looking for immortality, I doubt even 
if it would choose the author of “A 
Gentleman Vagabond” out of a crowd 
to bestow it. 

Still the first two stories in this vol- 
ume are really good. “A Knight of 
the Legion of Honor” will be remem- 
bered by all who read it some years 
ago as avery charming thing. Yet 
even in this there is a fault of con- 
struction. How does the author in- 
troduce the story proper, which is 
told on the deck of a Cunarder by 
one man to another whom he has just 
met for the first time? Why, in this 
fashion : 

“¢Andso you are going to Venice ?” 
Then, after a long pause: ‘ Will you 
mind if I tell you of an adventure of 
my own—one still most vivid in my 
memory? It happened near there 
many years ago.’”’ 

And the telling of the “adventure ’”’ 
occupies the remaining twenty-eight 
pages. It is very well told, and it 
happens, by “fortuitous chance,” as 
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Mr. Elbert Hubbard would say, to be 
an interesting story; but a consum- 
mate artist, or even a born story tel- 
ler would have managed better than 
that. 

Yet there are times when we feel 
inclined to concede Mr. Smith at 
least the latter title. One of these 
occasions for almost all of us must 
be our introduction to “ Tom Grogan” 
in the Christmas Century. The 
opening of this story is uncommonly 
good—spirited, vivid and original. 
If the author can keep to the pace 
he has set himself here, he will de- 
serve a higher place in popular es- 
timation even than that he occupies 


now. 


AHE DECEMBER Cosmopolitan 
| was notable for the begin- 

ning of a serial story by 

Mr. James Lane Allen, who 
has very good claims indeed upon the 
title of America’s coming novelist. 
Thereisa delicate and enduring charm 
about the work of this writer, an inde- 
scribable bloom as of a fruit ripened 
slowly to perfection in sun and quiet 
air, which no other of our novelists 
possesses. It is nearer akin to the 
spirit of Hawthorne than to any 
more modern writer; and yet this 
work itself is distinctly modern. Mr. 
Allen’s poetic feeling, the play of his 
delightful humor, the touch of tears 
which adds the final charm, and his 
flexible style, full of warmth and 
color, combine to give his work a rare 
fascination. His story of “The White 
Cowl,” which appeared some years 
ago, was unforgetable. “A Kentucky 
Cardinal” came out last year, and 
made a distinct impression, deepened 
recently by “Aftermath.” And 
now the Cosmopolitan begins the pub- 
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lication of “Butterflies.” (Note the 
quality of Mr. Allen’s titles; there is 
much in a title). 

“ A tale of nature,” he fitly calls this 
story of the Kentucky blue-grass. It 
has indeed the “beauty of the young 
summer” ; it is “sweet with the scent 
of fields never far away, sweet with 
the odor of crushed grass”; breathes 
of the warm earth and Arcady. But 
here Mr. Allen strikes a new and 
more strenuous note; in the attain- 
ment of which something of the 
dreamy delicacy which characterized 
his former works is inevitably lost 
and replaced by an almost startling 
vigor. 


my|t IS CERTAINLY flattering to 
patriotic pride to glance over 
the important fiction now in 
progress in the magazines, and note 
the general superiority of the do- 
mestic over the imported product. In 
the Century, Tom Grogan distances 
Sir George Tressady. In Harper's, 
Joan of Arc wins from Briséis by 
several necks. In the Cosmopolitan, 
Allen casts all British luminaries way 
into the shade. Then ho! let the 
eagle scream ! 


peat 8. WALKER’s magazine of art 
| and advertising must look 
to its laurels. The newest 
review, just out, all but 
appropriates the former’s title and 
perhaps usurps the field which 
it ostensibly designed to occupy. 
“ Cosmopolis: An International Re- 
view,” is to be issued simultane- 
ously at Berlin, Paris and London; 
and its three hundred pages will be 
divided equally into English, French, 
andGerman. There will be no trans- 
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lations. Mr. Fisher Unwin, of Lon- 
don, is the controlling power of the 
enterprise. The editor is M. Ortmans, 
London correspondent of Le Temps, 
and the literary staff includes men 
distinguished in the three countries. 


seems to be as great here as 
in England. The first edition 
of “Inthe Daysof Auld Lang 
Syne” was entirely exhausted by ad- 
vance orders, and a second edition 
has been issued. The growing repu- 
tation of this author has induced the 
publishers of ‘‘The Bookman” and 
“The Outlook” to bid in his first 
novel, “ Kate Carnegie,” which they 
will publish simultaneously during 
the year. Moreover, the group of 
sketches entitled “A Doctor of the 
Old School,’ which contained the 
cream of Maclaren’s first book, has 
in consequence of popular interest 
been issued separately in an artistic 
edition embellished by the draw- 
ings of Mr. F. C. Gordon, who was 
sent by the publishers to ‘ Drum- 
tochty ” expressly to make these 
studies. ‘“ Kate Carnegie,” the scene 
of which story is laid in this same 
Drumtochty country, will also be 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon. 

Corresponding in predominance to 
the “ Doctor of the Old School,” is the 
first group of stories in “The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne,” “A Triumph in 
Diplomacy,” and “For Conscience 
Sake.” All Maclaren’s art, which 
consists technically in the synthesis 
of minutely-observed details, result- 
ing in broad and simple effects, is 
employed in these studies of Scottish 
peasantry. The result tells like a 
shot in the bull’s-eye; it is absolutely 
successful. 
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a)T LAST something has been 
4] published tosupply the yearn- 
| ing of the Philistine for “ pic- 

tures of natural loves and 
lives that are divinely fair.” These 
phrases apply admirably to “A Sin- 
gular Life,” by Mrs. Phelps Ward, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company. This story of a “spiritual 
prince” is artistic and interesting, 
despite the flawlessness of the hero 


and the indubitable fact that the 
heroine wearies at times with her in- 


evitable purple gowns and “sumptu- © 
ous” personality -(she must have 
weighed at least a hundred and sev- 
enty). Mrs. Phelps insists upon im- 
pressing us with Helen’s “warm regal 
richness”; but even queens do not 
always wear purple clothes, especially 
in the morning and in hot weather. 
A sumptuous personality invariably 
clad in purple may become op- 
pressive with the thermometer at 96°. 
However this may be, and barring 
a similar quibble or two, the fact re- 
mains that Mrs. Phelps has written a 
strong, vital, touching story; one 
that you will read once, twice and 
perhaps three times; one that you 
may choose to send to Her. And if 
at its pathetic close, when the fisher- 
men’s flags float at half-mast for 
Emanuel Bayard, you do not experi- 
ence a certain dimness of vision, then 
you are indeed an unsusceptible 
wretch and I am sorry for you. 


NEW edition of Bradford Tor- 
rey’s “A Florida Sketch- 
Book,” bound in spring-like 
green,comes from the River- 

side Press. These charming pastorals 

strike a note of true philosophy : 

“Ten thousand things we may have 

fretted ourselves about, uselessly or 
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worse. But to have lived in the sun, 
to have loved natural beauty, to have 
felt the majesty of trees, to have en- 
joyed the sweetness of flowers and 
the music of birds—so much at least, 
is not vanity nor vexation of spirit.” 

And for having written a book 
without contributing to the amount 
of these latter, Hail! Mr. Torrey, and 
much thanks. 


aA uER PHILISTINE, less s@va in- 
GY dignatio, please, and more 
hea ginger. It’s better for the 
 { constitution—z. ¢., the circu- 
lation. 


eiqure great Herald Prize com- 
petition is over, the bags of 
gold have been distributed, 
also the rejected MSS., and 
the country settles down again with a 
sigh of relief. Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
takes the $10,000 cake with a story 
entitled “Between Two Fires: or, 
From the Waste-Basket to the Stove.” 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell gets $3,000 
for a novelette of Parisian life, and 
Mr. Edgar Fawcett $2,000 for a short 
story; while an anonymous epic on 
the subject of Abraham Lincoln se- 
cures a plum of $1,000. Immense! 
Sound the loud timbrel and spread 
the great news ! 


AA HE APPLETONS publish three 
Bi oor four good stories, im- 

ported as usual from Eng- 
land. “The One Who Looked On,” 
is by F. F. Montresor, the author of 
“Into the Highways and Hedges,” 
one of the successes of last season. 
‘““Mrs. Tregaskiss,” a tale of Anglo- 
Australian life, is by Mrs. Campbell- 
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Pred; and “The Desire of the 
Moth,” by Capel Vane. The first- 
named book is of fine quality; the 
other two are sufficiently enter- 
taining. 


aya T IS very plain that the author 
of “Fables and Essays,”— 
just published by the “ Arts 
and Lettres (?) Company,” is 
unaccustomed to wield the pen. Many 
things combine to assure us of this. 
Item, he introduces us to no less than 
three prefaces, besides an Author’s 
Note which is four too many. Item, 
he adopts an air at once apologetic 
and pugnacious, humbly begging the 
public’s pardon “ for perpetrating an- 
other book upon it,” and in the same 
breath advising said public that “Vol. 
II.” of “Fables” is going to be 
published whether it likes “Vol. 
I.” or mot; Item, he splits “and 
mangles his infinitives, which pos- 
itively we can’t forgive him. Item— 
but is another necessary ?—well, let 
it be the idea that any one is actually 
expected to read and inwardly digest 
a volume avowedly containing at once 
fables, essays, verse and fiction. I 
know of but one man who could 
do all these things and do them all 
well, and he is dead. 


the literary sun, except 
in the desalapetuen and 
modulation of style? Is 
there to be found any idea novel 
and noble enough to compensate 
for the lack of artistic method? 
No. An idea is like a diamond. In 
the rough it may indeed possess 
intrinsic worth, but for artistic or 
any other purposes it is valueless. 
The fine skill and labor of the trained 
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craftsman are necessary to give it 
luminance, brilliance, beauty. Shall, 
then, a man be apprenticed and ac- 


curately trained to the trade of cut-. 


ting precious stones, and the exquisite 
art of the jeweler in words be thought 
practicable by any amateur careless 
of the delicate things he handles ? 
NeEitTH Boyce. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: ‘‘ About Men: What 
Women Have Said,” Rose Porter. 

D. Appleton & Co.: ‘‘ Courtship by Com- 
mand,” M. M. Blake. ‘‘Successors to the 
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Title,” L. B. Walford. ‘‘A Self-Denying 
Ordinance,” M. Hamilton. “« Stonepas- 
tures,’’ Eleanor Stuart. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: ‘‘A Gentleman 
Vagabond and Some Others,” F. Hopkinson 
Smith; $1.25. ‘‘A Florida Sketch-Book,” 
Bradford Torrey, $1.25. ‘‘ A Singular Life,” 
E. S. Phelps. ‘‘ Anima Poetz,” edited by 
E. H. Coleridge. 

Lee & Shepherd: ‘‘ Broken Notes,” Julia 
Hallock. ‘‘ Essie,” L.D. Fessenden. ‘‘Old 
Boston.” 

Macmillan & Co.: ‘‘ Letters of E. Fitzger- 
ald to Fanny Kemble.” ‘‘The Years that 


' the Locust Hath Eaten,” Annie E. Holds- 


worth. ‘‘ The Spinster’s Scrip,” Cecil Ray- 
nor, $1.00. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


4 HE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE 
- MopEerN ENGLIsH POETS, 
by Miss Vida D. Scudder, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is 
an inquiry into the extent and direc- 
tion of the development of the Spirit 
as expressed in the poetry of men like 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats 
and Browning. 

There is no effort to define in so 
many words exactly what is meant 
by the Spirit, but we gather that the 
term to Miss Scudder’s mind means 
the development of human nature as 
distinguished from its material prog- 
ress. Miss Scudder begins with a 
summary of the forces at work at the 
beginning of the century; the new 
interest in science which, while it im- 
measurably extended the field of the 
imagination, yet accented the power 
of the law; the power of Democracy 
which burst upon the world in the 
French Revolution, of which the 
poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley is 
the exponent as well as the result, 
and as a third factor, “the influence 
of the historic past.” 


The influence of these three im- 
portant factors in modern civilization 
is noted by Miss Scudder under sev- 
eral heads, subdivided again into 
auxiliary topics. 

The conclusion of the author is 
expressed in these words: “The end 
toward which the life of the Spirit 
has been marching is knowledge of 
the truth. From pantheism 
to Christianity, this is the Spiritual 
pilgrimage of our modern English 
poste.” 

To make it clearer we quote 
(p 195) “Greek art serenely ignored 
the incomplete. . . the art of the 
Middle Ages surrendered beauty, 
while the art of the Renaissance 
sought the synthesis of flesh and 
soul; it sought to harmonize the 
glory of the natural life with the 
yearning for a Spiritual ideal 
while we moderns must recognize 
that the Spirit must be the basal 
reality, and we must open life up- 
ward into eternity, would we hope 
that the Hellenic ideal of complete- 
ness, and the Medieval ideal of aspi- 
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ration may meet in unity and lead to 
peace,” 

Miss Scudder’s line of thought is 
extremely interesting; it is more 
than that—it is suggestive. Every 
page gives rise to a new idea in the 
reader, sometimes of dissent it is 
true, but none the less stimulating on 
that account. Moreover not every 
one is fond of poetry. ‘To some it is 
practically impossible to read for 
pleasure a long poem, such as Shel- 
ley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” Keat’s 
“Endymion,” or Arnold’s “ Empe- 
docles on tna,” they breed a 
weariness of the Spirit. Yet when 
these poems are shown to be history 
in its most subtle aspect—to repre- 
sent the record of the intellectual and 
Spiritual struggles of a Century, un- 
paralleled for material prosperity in 
the annals of civilization, these long 
vaporings take on a new value even 
to the most prosaic mind. Because 
whatever we may apparently take 
as our standard, the development of 
the understanding, of the reason, of 
our apprehension of Truth is, after 
all, the measure of our advance. 

With all this said in its praise, it 
is of small account to object that 
throughout the book there is an illu- 
sive and tormenting atmosphere of 
fancifulness , the application is not 
made in the scientific Spirit in which 
the plan is conceived. We find this 
especially noticeable in the analysis 
of Shelley and of Neo-Paganism. As 
a matter of fact, these are both sub- 
jects essentially fanciful; they have 
been allowed to stand for all things 
to all men. But is there any reason 
why this should continue. Isn’t it 
possible to treat such subjects after 
the historical method of criticism and 
eliminate the element of mysticism 
once for all. 
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In the final summing up of Shel- 
ley’s work, the author has managed 
to free herself from this fancifulness, 
also in the pages devoted to Swin- 
burne, Rossetti and Matthew Arnold 
we find the scientific Spirit again in 
the ascendant only to be lost anew in 
the mysticism of the conclusion. 

With this conclusion many will dis- 
agree. There are some who feel that 
Poetry has nothing to do with Chris- 
tianity ; that Art, of which poetry is 
one manifestation, is the mouthpiece 
of eternal verities, fundamental and 
universal, of which Christianity is but 
an episode, a partial glimpse. In so 
far then as any one individual, by his 
art—because of some unconscious 
and irresistible impulse—gives us a 
hint, however faint, of these facts 
which lie at the base of all existence, 
he is to be called a poet far more 
than he who ties down his art to the 
vindication of any sociological experi- 
ment whatsoever. 

Yet these objections to Miss Scud- 
der’s works are but a fresh tribute 
to its stimulating and suggestive 
quality. A book is certainly not far 
from reaching the maximum of value 
when it forces its readers to discover 
their own opinions. 


fl GooD many years ago—about 1830 
—there was a revival of interest 
in this country in the ballad, a sub- 
ject which had occupied the attention 
of the men of letters as well as the 
poets of Wordsworth’s day, and 
earlier. Collections of ballads, old 
and new, were in nearly every pri- 
vate library and had their share in 
moulding the taste of the early 
American writers. 

The ballad was a collection of verses 
in narrative form, entirely lacking in 
subjectivity. It was invariably an 
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objective narrative, not a history of 
personal griefs. It rejoiced in a re- 
frain and its beginnings were lost in 
the mist of ages. These qualifications 
involved a delightful atmosphere of 
indifference to the zuances of life 
such as we find in modern poetry. 
The ballad dealt rather with a bold, 
free, not too scrupulous aspect of life; 
of love and adventure and _ super- 
natural visitation, all of which appeal 
subtly to the natural man. 

But with the rise of the analytic 
novel the ballad was forgotten, and 
only now, when the fad for interpre- 
tation has run its course, do we find 
the ballad again brought into favor. 

A volume of “Old English Bal- 
lads,” selected and edited by Prof. 
Francis B. Gummere, professor of 
English in Haverford College, has 
been published by Messrs. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 

This collection includes very nearly 
all of the ballads which can be called 
legitimate, or, in other words, which 
have been handed down from medie- 
val times. Among them are Robin 
Flood, “ The Hunting of the Cheviot,” 
Johunie Armstrong, Mary Hamilton, 
Fair Margaret and Sweet Wilham, 
and many others less well known. A 
glossary and notes are added. 

The feature of the book is perhaps 
the Introduction ; being an examina- 
tion into the nature and origin of the 
ballad-form. 

Many opinions have been held as 
to the origin of the ballad, whether it 
is the product of one or of many im- 
aginations. Such a famous critic as 
Grimm held that it arose by com- 
munal authorship, but he failed to 
explain exactly how it became trans- 
lated from the nebulous imaginings 
of the people into concrete verse. 

Such loose statements naturally do 
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not satisfy the modern critic, but 
without pretending to any dogmatic 
assertion in the matter Mr. Gummere 
after careful sifting of the evidence 
inclines to this view of it, while the 
merry art of ballad-making is dead 
and we can never know exactly the 
process : 

“Tt is probably safe to say,” Mr. 
Gummere explains, “that public poetry 
of those times was made in public, 
and by the public.” Solitary com- 
position would have been as hard for 
primitive man to understand as com- 
munal authorship is hard for us. 

The ancient ballad was a song and 
dance ; and there is little doubt that 
stimulated by the exercise and the 
society individuals added a line or a 
phrase from time to time which were 
repeated and preserved if it pleased 
the company. 

With the rise of the individual poet 
the ballad in its strict sense was lost. 
The individual poet must be more or 
less personal in the very nature of 
things, and personality means privacy. 
It is impossible to imagine Shelley or 
Keats pouring out his inmost 
thoughts in the hearing of a noisy: 
crowd. 

Mr. Gummere seems therefore to 
have ground for his conclusions, 

It is by such patient and careful 
sifting of evidence, such examination 
into the nature of man, that we come 
to some understanding of the past 
and some possibility of prognosticat- 
ing the future. 

Mr. Gummere’s essay is charming 
in tone ; there is about it the atmos- 
phere of leisure and scholarship which 
belong to the library, perhaps all the 
more delightful because of the con- 
trast it affords to the breezy, lusty, 
crowded life pictured in the ballads 
which follow. 
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vy his “ Tales of Mean Streets” (Rob- 
erts Bros., Boston,) Mr. Albert 
Morrison extends his readers’ knowl- 
edge of life in a new direction. Wal- 
ter Besant has been before him in the 
same field; but real as Walter Besant’s 
people are we are able to dismiss 
them from our minds with a comfort- 
able sense that after all they are not 
fiesh and blood, that perhaps things 
are not so bad with them that the re- 
membrance of them need spoil our 
digestion. 

With the bedraggled, mean speci- 
mens of humanity which Mr. Morrison 
pictures it is quite otherwise ; they 
are drawn with a touch so convincing 
that they remain forever a part of our 
personal experience ; they give one a 
dull pain at the heart which is not 
likely to pass, because these people 
are unforgetable. 

The stories—if such transcripts 
from life can be called such—are of 
certain mean streets in the East end 
of London, not slums, but streets in- 
habited by the families of men who 
work on the Docks, in the gasworks or 
the shipbuilding yards, and who, bar- 
ring strikes, earn a reasonable living. 

There are those among the men 
who are shirks like “ Lizer’unt’s”’ 
young man, and it is a habit among 
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them to “thump” their wives, and 
there is likewise misery and the pride 
of theirkind among them. But these 
are not the qualities that convey to 
us that feeling of deep hopelessness 
which besets us as we read. It is that 
these people are so pitiably lacking 
in all that distinguishes living from 
mere existence. “ Fathomless ignor- 
ance is the inevitable portion of 
dwellers here: seeing nothing, read- 
ing nothing, and considering nothing.” 
Nor is it the mere fact of their ignor- 
ance, but that they have no wish to 
be otherwise. They wish for nothing 
that we can give; the appreciation of 
beauty, the exercise of the trained in- 
tellect, the enthusiasm for the right; 
none of these do they want because 
they have not the ability to apprehend 
the fact that such things are real. 

It is a question whether or not such 
reports as these tales are not con- 
ducive to a simple waste of emotion, 
and therefore immoral. 

We may hope that in bringing these 
people and their lives to the notice of 
the reading public, some plan may, 
perhaps, in time be evolved by which 
they may be helped. From a literary 
standpoint Mr. Morrison’s stories are 
noteworthy; horrible as they are 
they are the work of an artist. 

L. R. ZERBE. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS 
AND PAINTINGS. ° | 


at HAS been: more 
clearly stated in 
other pages of THE 
Loros, this maga- 
zine wishes to be 
known as an indi- 
cator of the dest 
whether that best be shown for the 
moment in art, poetry, literature, 
music, or life itself. Of the many 
exhibitions of art given throughout 
the country during the course of a 
season, we propose giving a special 
philosophical and critical article upon 
that one of each month which seems 
to us most worthy of it. In the same 
way we hope, each month, to point 
out some new poem, some work of 
fiction, some beautifully rendered 
harmony of music, some splendid 
histrionic triumph, should such a one 
chance to occur, declaring not only 
that it is good, but showing why it is 
so, and what influence it will prob- 
ably have on the future of its particu- 
lar line of progress, and how it re- 
lates, in inner meaning, to all that 
we strive to typify. 

At the present moment, by far the 
most important art exhibition in 
America is that of Japanese color- 
prints and paintings, held at the 
American Art Society Rooms, 215 
West Fifty-seventh street. Thisis of 
wonderful interest, not only because 
of its undoubted artistic merit, but 
because it is a great step toward a 
realization of all that the East has 
yet in store for us. It is of unique 
importance to scholars as the most 
minute historical study ever yet 


made in Japanese art, confining 
itself to a single one of the many 
branches of Japanese art, that of 
the school of Ukioye, or the Com- 
mon People, depicting life and cos- 
tume, love and legend, as they 
existed during the two hundred years 
preceding our century. For this rea- 
son, being not an abstract, but a 
realistic rendering of contemporary 
existence, it is of incalculable value 
as material for ethnological study. 
There are, at least, four hundred and 
fifty examples here shown, and these 
have been dated and arranged by the 
well-known Oriental scholar and art 
critic, Professor Ernest F. Fenellosa, 
now curator of Oriental Art in the 
Boston Fine Arts Museum, formerly 
Imperial Art Commissioner under 
the Mikado of Japan. It seems a 
little strange, but is a fact that we 
may well be proud of, that among 
the thousand Japanese artists and art 
lovers, it was an American that the 
Mikado chose to sort the Royal 
treasures and give an authentic ac- 
count of each work of art, both in 
history and artistic excellence. 

Mr. Fenollosa has written the cata- 
logue for the exhibition of which we 
are speaking, and has made it price- 
less by embodying therein seventeen 
years of original study and research. 
Of the catalogue’s literary and critical 
merits we shall speak more fully later 
on. 

The exhibition holds a still more 
special value for architects, decor- 
ators and art-educators. Each year 
it is becoming more patent to all in- 
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telligent art-workers that the normal 
development of art springs from the 
mastery of what we call decorative 
problems. It is a question of the 
ability to compose in line and color, 
as a musician does in melody and 
harmony ; and Japanese color prints 
furnish a larger number of the finest 
and most varied simple compositions 
than all the rest of the world’s decor- 
ative art put together. All through 
the catalogue this point is insisted 
upon, and Prof. Fenollosa leads us so 
magnetically from study to study, 
that we are finally amazed at the 
insight we have acquired. The com- 
position of a print in black and white 
is thus analyzed : 

“Here appears, for the first time, 
a synthesis of angular line with the 
sweeping curves which seem to ex- 
haust the possibilities of line feeling 
and to offer spaces for the rectangular 
massing of the blacks, which endow 
them with an almost unheard of 
splendor. Not content with this, the 
white squares are again diversified 
with small figures of poets and their 
writings, while in the crest upon the 
sleeve the ruling composition of 
straight line with curved, and of 
black and white contrast is accentu- 
ated. Itis such a unique wealth of 
creative idea in terms of simple or- 
chestration which makes these works 
a prize to the occidental student, as 
valuable as are the organ harmonies 
of Bach to the musical students of all 
time.” Again, speaking of that 
eventful period in the history of 
Japanese prints when color was added 
to the strong black and white, and 
the two shades, green and rose, were 
alone in use, he says: 

“Now this limitation to two colors 
demanded the finest skill and creative 
resource in the relative distribution 
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in each. It was a decorative problem 
in ample terms, analogous to that of 
the painting on Greek vases; but 
which has never been worked out into 
as complex and splendid pictorial 
solutions by any European race. 
Hence its unique educational value 
for art students to-day, whose power 
over the bewildering combinations of 
possible colors and masses can be 
guided only by thorough discipline 
in arrangement of the simplest flat 
values.” 

Again, when the old masters have 
reached a perfection of technique, and 
have begun to use as many color 
blocks as they consider necessary to 
a full pictorial effect, Mr. Fenollosa, 
speaking of some wonderful color- 
creation, writes : 

“There are fourteen or fifteen dis- 
tinct tones, lavished in a perfect 
shower of wealth on every part of the 
design. The background itself is a 
mosaic of light. But the most extra- 
ordinary thing is that they hold their 
place without undue confusion. This 
implies supreme mastery over two of 
the intrinsic dimensions of color, 
which are not always considered ; 
namely, the darkness and lightness 
of colors (notan), and the brilliancy 
and grayness of colors (senitsu), He 
has now discovered how to use the 
very opaqueness of tones over paper 
so as to give them transparency of 
effect. What could be more liquid 
or enamel-like than the cool blue of 
the hanging curtain? How finely 
the yellow of the pillar cuts it!” 

These few quotations give but a 
hint of the endless resources here 
laid at the feet of all students and 
lovers of art. 

To the ethnologist and historian 
the exhibition is of great interest, 
because here, for the first time in 
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Japanese art, we have representa- 
tions of the common people, that 
great living, iridescent middle class, 
with its loves and griefs, its festivals 
and funerals, theatres and temples. 
The artists of the Ukioye were faith- 
ful chroniclers. Every passing fash- 
ion is caught ; the tying of the great 
sash, the arrangement of the coiffure, 
and even the poise of figure being as 
true to the day as the Gibson girl and 
Van Bibber are to ours. 

But there is an interest that strikes 
a deeper chord than any sounded by 
a historian’s scholarly approbation or 
an artist’s novel delight. It is the 
great tie of humanity, of sympathy, 
of kinship. To the stranger, ap- 
proaching such art for the first time, 
an impression may arise, due to the 
unaccustomed character of the faces, 
that there is some lack of human in- 
terest therein. But a second inspec- 
tion, especially if accompanied by 
some reading about Japanese life, 
such, for instance, as Lafcadio Hearn 
furnishes us, will convince him that 
here is a more intimate and sympa- 
thetic dealing with sweet poetical 
phases of life than anything in the 
world’s art has to give, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Greek clay fig- 
urines. Even classic painting on vases 
is cold by comparison. Dutch paint- 
ing shows us the homely, the real, 
or the vulgar in every day life. But 
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here, especially in the work of 
Horonobu, the commonest domestic 
scenes become idyllic through their 
treatment. Where else in the world 
shall we find, for instance, the com- 
monest household tasks, sweeping, 
cooking, clothes-washing, made, not 
only picturesque but absolutely poet- 
ic. The most menial of tasks is 
treated with a delicacy, sympathy 
and refinement that completely elimi- 
nates all suggestion of vulgarity or 
coarseness. How then, if the hum- 
blest duty may be so glorified, shall 
we find means to adequately depict 
those phases of life so poetic in 
themselves, the love of flowers, the 
happiness of young lovers, the ten- 
derness of a mother for her child? 
It would seem as if the artist had 
made such depiction impossible to 
himself; but no! with a touch of 
almost unearthly sweetness he draws 
the outlines of the very essence of 
love, subordinating technique to 
emotion, and bending the whole 
force of his genius to the stealing, 
for all time, one tiny flicker of light 
from the heaven of the human soul. 
And it is from this glimpse into what 
is, after all, the commonest tie of all 
traces and of all ages, that we may 
learn our close relation, not only in 
art and aspiration but in the deepest 
things of life, to our gentle Oriental 
friends and brethren. 


THE FINE ARTS, 
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JHEN Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine 
printed Abbot’s “Life 
of Napoleon,” it intro- 
duced two elements into our cauldron 
which was seething to produce art, 
the flavor of which we should now 
miss were they abstracted. One, an 
illustrator, and the other, an en- 
graver, both fresh from the old coun- 
try. 

Notwithstanding that we had Chap- 
man to swear by, if so disposed, and 
Darley presaging the future, we were 
conscious of being a little green, and 
needed reinforcements from the other 
side to authenticate our tendency. 

The draughtsman was Doekler, a 
name few will recall who do not pos- 
sess Abbot’s “ Napoleon.’ But Bob- 
bett, the English wood-engraver, 
brought the indescribable aroma 
which the Abbot edition of Sir 
Walter Scott added to the art of 
Thomas Bewick. He took up his 
habitation among us, shedding the 
fragrance of a cultured amiability 
which is here used to grace an occa- 
sion. 

As we remember Mr. Bobbett, he 
was a pleasant-faced, cheery little 
man, of large experience in many 
lands, with kindliest disposition to- 
wards youth who aspired in his direc- 
tion. He also evinced the jealousy 
for the mother country which charac- 
terized the Englishmen of his day. 
It was that delightfully boyish period 
in our settlement of difficulties with 
England, when it used to be said of 
us “you can’t make beer, you know, 
because you a’n’t got the ’ops!” 

So it was not suprising that at our 


first interview the poverty of Ameri- 
can art should come into review. We 
had no art to speak of, it was de- 
clared. “Where are your figure 
painters to compare with McClaise or 
Sir Edwin?” We diffidently replied 
that we had landscapes. “But you 
can’t paint it, you know !” which was 
explained to mean that it couldn’t be 
painted; there was no\distance; no 
atmosphere: nothing that English 
painters were wont to put on canvas. 

Thirty years or more have given 
themselves to memory with the dear 
friend himself, and since then there 
has been a mad scramble on the part 
of those who had adopted art as a 
profession to get out of the country, 
not alone for acquisition of the know- 
ladge of art, but for subjects appro- 
priate to its expression. The word 
spoken in our presence had not such 
wide publication, and the incident is 
used only to locate and illustrate a 
growing mental condition ; a want of 
trust that by persevering in our own 
way we should come out right in 
time with an art expression of our 
own. We must hasten the result by 
transplanting, first, something from 
Dusseldorf, then from Munich and 
last of all from Paris. 

Those who went abroad discovered 
that it was not alone the defects re- 
ferred to, but we were in want of 
psychic environment, intellectual lib- 
erty and nobler types of humanity. 

Thirty years or more have passed, 
as we note, during which our fine art 
has been put through the forcing 
process and we begin to cherish a 
hope of fruition. We have now an 
“art atmosphere,” “art companion- 
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ship,” “art aims,” and noble types of 
manhood and womanhood appear in 
the multiplicity of “ artists’ models,” 
who are easily pointed out on our 
street by their lounging picturesque- 
ness, having nothing to do but appear 
interesting, and one refers to them as 
so-and-so’s “indignant father,” “ de- 
voted mother,” “simpering youth,” 
or love-lorn maid, as the case may be 
and according as they have served in 
the dingy half-tones on the news- 
stands as illustrations. Then, if the 
thrall of the “ old masters” be upon 
one, there are among recent importa- 
tions, models who are real “saints,” 
as much as though cut from the can- 
vas of Lippi or Raphael. All foreign, 
to be sure, but these straws show that 
the current sets this way and we shall 
soon have a full set of art properties 
“native and to the manor born.” 
* * * * * * 

The following account of John E. 
McAllister, from the pen of Sada- 
kichi Hartmann adds the crown of 
martyrdom to our other qualifications 
as a home for fine art: 

Allow me to say a few words about 
the young painter, John McAllister, 
who recently died of bleeding of the 
lungs at Lisbon, Maine, just at a time 
when his art was promising success. 

You will probably remark, “We 
have never heard of this McAllister ; 
who is he ?” 

This is easily told; he was merely 
a poor, hard-working shoemaker who 
now and then, in his leisure hours, 
made pastels. But these pastels with- 
out technical skill worth mentioning, 
evinced such remarkable qualities, es- 
pecially in color,that many artists with 
a European training have heartily 
wished they might have been the 
authors of like artistic accomplish- 
ments. 


PAR LOL OS: 


Born and brought up in the hum 
blest circumstances, without special 
education, and bound to the care of 
an invalid mother, he had all his life 
to work at his trade, or as a farm 
hand, excepting a short season of 
study at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Here his rugged, straightfor- 
ward, yet sensitive nature suffered 
more than ever under the tyranny of 
systematic teaching. “I can not draw 
from the cast,” he often exclaimed in 
despair, “I want a living face, con- 
tinually changing in expression.” 

Over his heart and brain always 
reigned supreme his love for art. 
His whole existence was filled with 
an impatient yearning for nobler and 
more artistic deeds, and whenever a 
glimpse from the light of beauty 
which illumines the world, fell into 
his dreary, wearisome life, his slum- 
bering genius awakened, and, laying 
aside the tools of labor, he seized his 
many-colored crayons and tried to 
realize his inspiration. So, he drew 
a nativity after being impressed by 
an Abbott Thayer; and, on witness- 
ing the Artists’ Festival at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, moved by the 
beauty of the scene, he drew a stately 
pageant crowding down the stairs. 
This is considered his masterpiece. 

His subjects were various. Every- 
thing interested him, but he was par- 
ticularly fond of depicting scenes 
which he only knew from hearsay. 
So, it came to pass that during the 
last weeks of his life, while banished 
to the solitude of a New England 
farm, he drew scenes which reminded 
one of the proud gaiety of French 
parks and avenues. 

He was never satisfied with his 
work. He wrote to me: “I try -for 
this and that effect but don’t get it; 
things are mightily beautiful in na 
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ture, but not in the colors I try to do 
them in. Wish I could get something 
like these winter days! Sunlight on 
the snow! what is the use to try for 
it? it is beyond my paint or my 
talent.” 

Toward the last he sent me a 
picture entitled “Falling Leaves and 
Golden Dusk.” It represents a pond 
bordered by autumnal forest land, 
sad, silent, like his own existence. 
The picture expresses such deathlike 
calm that one seems to hear the leaves 
break and fall, doomed to decay, while 
the glory of light fades, shining faintly 
through confused twigs and branches 
like the sun of art through the de- 
spairing monotony of the painter’s 
own life. 

What might not this young dreamer 
have become if some generous soul 
had given him material assistance ; if 
his remarkable gifts had not been al- 
lowed to waste away in penury ! 

* * * * * * 

There is a Cazin at the Schaus Art 
Galleries which is the object of many 
a devoted pilgrimage by at least one 
art lover that I know. It is a canvas 
three and a half by five feet, flat and 
grey in tone, representing merely a 
troubled, gusty sky of early spring 
and a moor all crushed and mottled 
with great detached masses of melt- 
ing snow. 

This is all there is toit. No great 
scope for composition or contrast, you 
will say. True; but there is some- 
thing in the picture that carries it 
beyond the need of ordinary technical 
demands. The grays are handled as 
only Cazin can handle them. One 
feels the wet, cold wind in the scowl- 
ing, scurrying clouds; one hears the 
drip of melting snow on the weighted 
moor, and knows how the grasses lift 
themselves after their long bondage. 
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There is an indescribable sense of 
dampness mixed with the smell of 
soaking earth, that exhales from it. 
The treatment of snow is masterly 
and is not equalled by any occidental 
painter of our own or of past days. 
Altogether it is a work of art well 
worth a visit and one that will not 
easily pass from the memory. 
* * * * * * 

The photographs of the Abbey 
paintings for the Boston Public Li- 
brary, which had such an immense 
sale last year, are now succeeded by 
excellent views from the Sargent and 
Puvis de Chavannes decorations from 
the same building. 3 

It was to be expected that the 
Chavannes groups would reproduce 
well, because of lightness of back- 
ground, distinctness of the figures and 
general simplicity of composition, but 
that Sargent’s magnificent regal mass 
of tangled lines and colors should 
hold its own in mere black and white, 
has been a surprise to his most en- 
thusiastic admirers. His prophets, of 
course, stand out, each a masterpiece 
of direct and simple grandeur, but it 
is in the more complex masses which 
fill the arch itself that the photog- 
rapher’s skill and Sargent’s genius 
is most plainly shown. — It is useless 
to attempt a description of these, for 
no words could give even a hint of 
the gorgeous coloring, the bewildering 
lines, or the wonderful carrying out 
of his subject, so I will merely state 
that it represents the breaking up of 
old heathen faiths, the bondage and 
terror of men before the awakening 
of the prophets. We see the naked 
human soul with the yoke slowly de- 
scending upon it; in the background 
are thousands of wailing hands 
stretched upward for mercy, in the 
foreground crushed and _ prostrate 
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human forms being trampled by the 
ancient gods and mythologic beasts 
of Egypt and Assyria. On one side 
is Astarte, a wonderful mystic figure 
in her veil of blue, on the other is the 
bull-headed dragon, while behind and 
above them are worked in many other 
figures and strange symbols. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most marvel- 
lous works of our century, and will 
remain forever a glory to American 
art. 
%* * * * % 

The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, has just closed its sixty-fifth an- 
nual exhibition, the most successful 
and important in its history. Mr. 
William L. Elkins’ $5,000 prize for 
the best picture in the collection, 
served to bring together an unusually 
large number of fine canvases. 

Abbott H. Thayer, of Scarborough, 
N. Y., received the first prize for his 
picture, “Caritas,” a group of three 
figures. Edwin C. Tarbell, of Bos- 
ton, received second prize for his 
painting of a beautiful girl in white, 
holding some flowers, and entitled, 
“ Girl with the White Azaleas.” 

* * * * * * 

The lectures for the month of 
February, given at the Metropolitan 
Museum, under the auspices of Colum- 
bia College, are to be by Professor 
Fenollosa, the subject being “The 
Five Great Periods of Japanese Art.” 
In Tue Loros for March, will appear 


a full review of this interesting 
course. 
* * * * * % 


One condition of mind in art 
students is exceptional among the 
seminaries of learning; it is the con- 
viction that by keeping on long 
enough at school the wished-for 
bourne may be reached, which in 
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their case is to become artists’ Ina 


’ school of letters no one ever dreams 


that conning syntax is an end in it- 
self; but here are earnest young peo- 
ple devoting weary year after year in 
acquiring a facility in “outline,” a 
“block system,” or the like ; a mere 
grammar of art, including the num- 
berless exceptions. After it is all 
obtained there is still the crying of 
something to do with the knowledge 
gained. 

Those who would profit by school 
training must learn to look upon it as. 
amere preparation, the getting of a 
language which is;to be a vehicle for 
expressing their own large relations. 
of life to others less fortunately 
placed. 


‘“ Art was given for that ; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


In Gallery 4 at the Metropolitan 
Museum are found the drawings by 
Old Masters which was presented by 


Messrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Cephas G. Thompson. 
One is here admitted into such 


close relationship with these worthies. 
as to feel himself almost in the pres- 
ence of the soul at the conception of 
its masterpiece. 

The exhibit is full of good offices: 
for beginners. They may study 
carefully each one of these sketches. 
Through the tangles of pen or pencil 
lines, often washed over with ink or 
color,will be perceived how this or 
the other great old master has fum- 
bled with his ideal, and the study of 
the very manner, simply as work, 
will be found vastly edifying. The 
thrall of the academy falls away when 
one notices in such a collection of 
illustrious names the tentative treat- 
ment, like a grouping for expression, 
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the wide differences in skill, from the 
naive scratches, which barely sustain 
the ideal, to the over-embellishment 
of thought with a mastery of tech- 
nique. 

_ And what a range! the power and 
action of Michael Angelo, the senti- 
ment of Raphael, the mastery of 
“faultless” Andrea, the engraver’s 
mannerisms of Mantegna and Rai- 
mondi and in Diirer, we see for truth 
what the Arch of Maximilian might 
have been, coming fresh from his 
hand, which now we receive after the 
tooling of the form schneider. We 
are disabused of the notion of demi- 
godship which makes us stand afar 
off from the finished painting, realiz- 
ing that it was reached by slow de- 
grees. Where the best of us could 
not soar the least may climb. 


Mr. Arthur B. Davies has returned 
from a tour of three months among 
the art galleries of Europe. 

At the time of his departure we 
were curious to know just how things 
would strike him on the “ other side.” 

His art culture had all been ob- 
tained at home and is mostly an 
evolution from his own nature, just 
what true art is always; nevertheless 
he is such an am intime with old 
masters, whom he had heretofore 
known of mostly at second hand, 
through such matter as is accessible 
here, we wondered how many illu- 
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sions the actual presence would up- 
set and especially how he would feel 
disposed toward his native land, as 
subject matter for art. 

On the latter point it is most grati- 
fying to find him heart-whole. He is 
sure the future of art is in “the set- 
ting sun.” 

“Coming on deck,” he says, “in 
the early October morning, the pink 
hills of Staten Island appear like 
mountains, and the villas on their 
sides recalled England which we had 
left, only more Ionic, more beautiful 
than the Doric of the other shore. 
Beautiful tone and atmosphere, like 
music —a composition formed be- 
tween the Classic and the Romantic! 

“The Statue of Liberty; the city 
looming large, all on so grand a scale 
—we do feel a liberty after the petty 
snobberies of the old world. 

“The rapid current of life, which 
to the superficial seems only an un- 
necessary rush and hurly-burly, is 
heroic, Greek, Roman, anything and 
everything that is big in a spiritual 
sense ! 

“And the American artist can 
afford to live without appreciation as 
well as could those artists whom 
France loves to honor now they are 
dead.” 

And more of it, and more of it! 
all of which, with the impressions 
made by pictures, towns and peoples 
will make another story. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Tur announcement of the rapidly 
maturing plans for establishing the 
American National Institute at Paris 
has been received with enthusiasm 
by many French as well as American 
lovers of art. The certificate of in- 
corporation, recently filed at Albany, 
provides for “the establishment and 
maintenance of an institution in 
Paris, France, for the study and cul- 
tivation of the liberal arts by Ameri- 
can women and, under suitable re- 
strictions, by other English-speaking 
women,” etc., and “that the names 
and places of residence of the per- 
sons to be the directors of said cor- 
poration are: Chauncey M. Depew, 
John D. Crimmins, Henry G. Mar- 
quand, Thomas Hunter, Edward 
Walpole Warren, Charles F. Hoff- 
man, John F. Dillon, Henri von Daur, 
Caroline De Forrest, Mary R. Callen- 
der, Marianna G. Van Rensselaer, 
Candace Wheeler, Matilda Smedley, 
and ex-Gov. Joshua L. Chamberlain, 
of Maine.” 

American visitors and residents of 
Paris have for many years realized 
the imperative need of a suitable 
home and protection for young 
American girls who go there to pur- 
sue their studies in the various de- 
partments of art, and it is to the in- 
telligent thought and executive ability 
of an American woman—Miss Matil- 
da Smedley, of Ohio—that the origin 
“and consummation of these plans 
may be referred. 

Miss Smedley, during a long resi- 
dence in Paris, in contact with its 
student life, was a constant observer 
of the difficulties which obstruct the 
progress of women striving to advance 


in. their chosen professions, and was 
daily impressed with the deplorable 
conditions to which their inexperi- 
ence, limited means and ignorance of 
the language and customs of the 
country expose them. For three years 
she has devoted herself, with persist- 
ent and unwearying effort, to the task 
of establishing a suitable home for 
them which would afford instruction 
also for such as desired it. Through 
the enthusiastic co-operation of promi- 
nent society people and artists of 
Paris and New York, $150,000 has 
already been secured of the $250,000 
required for this purpose. The archi- 
tect’s plans for an imposing building 
in a desirable location adjacent to the 
Arc de Triomphe, demand an ex- 
penditure of $45,000 for site ; building 
$80,000 and expense of registry act 
$4,000. A trust fund of $100,000 will 
be invested in this country to defray 
salary and outside expenses. Of the 
3,000 English-speaking women who 
are students of the liberal arts in 
Paris, many will gladly avail them- 
selves of the protection and comforts 
of such an institution, which can be 
had at the rate of about $300.00 a 
year for board and lodging. Rules 
of admittance will exact proper 
qualifications in students, and recom- 
mendations from some school in this 
country will be required. 

The domestic management will be 
under the control of a council in 
Paris, of which the American minister 
willbe chairman, and any breach of 
discipline will be referred to him. 
There will be a regular staff of 
instructors, but students will be at 
liberty to select teachers outside of 
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the Institute staff, and to continue 
their studies as marked out for them 
by former masters. Certainly, too 
much can not be said of the urgent 
need of such an institution on the 
part of Americans, when the intelli- 
gent view of the situation from the 
standpoint of a French witness of 
the state of affairs is so vigorously 
disclosed in the following letter to 
Miss Smedley from Amiaud de Poiard: 
“Tt has been my sad experience, as a 
lawyer and counsel to the United 
States Consulate General, to witness 
so many instances of swindling and 
sometimes worse treatment practiced 
on young and inexperienced Ameri- 
cans in Paris, by boarding-house 
keepers and the like, that I have 
often wondered how they could best 
be protected. You have solved the 
problem. I trust you will enlist as 
many sympathies in the United 
States as you have in Paris, and I 


Unper the title of “Alabama 
Women in Literature,” Miss Mary 
Lafayette Robbins, a prominent 
club woman of that State, has 
published a neatly bound volume of 
club history, with selections from the 
writings of Alabama women. There 
is much interest in the club’s move- 
ment in this State, Alabama being 
the third of the Southern States to 
organize a State Federation. This 
volume will not only be of interest 
to all Alabama women, but it will 
doubtless suggest similar compila- 
tions of club records in other States. 
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look forward with confidence to the 
day when the cornerstone of the 
American National Institute, Prix de 
Paris, will be laid.” 

Vigorous measures to complete the 
fund of $250,000 will be adopted at 
once, and the influential names of 
the friends of the movement will 
insure its success. Among them, in 
addition to its distinguished Board of 
Trustees, are: Bishop Potter, Joseph 
H. Choate, Frederick Coudert, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Rabbi Gustav Gottheil, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clews, John La 
Farge, Col. and Mrs. Fred Grant, 
Rev. David H. Greer, Archbishop 
Corrigan, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Tiffany, 
Carroll Beckwith, Archbishop Ire- 
land, Rev. Dr. Huntington, Miss L. 
Pierpont Morgan, Anton Seidl, Mme. 
Melba, Edouard de Reszke, Jean de 
Reszke and Emily James Smith, 
Dean of Barnard. 

ELizABETH Borst. 


Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has been elected Na- 
tional President of the Daughters of 
the Revolution. 


The annual meeting of the Florida 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was held at Green Cove Springs, 
January 28th and zogth. 


A convention of the women’s clubs 
of Missouri was held in St. Louis, 
January 21 and 22, for the purpose of 
organizing a State Federation. 
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THEODORE LOVETT SEWALL. 


In THE death of Theodore Lovett 
Sewall, December 23, not only his im- 
mediate family have suffered loss, but 
the community in which he lived and 
that wider community of his friends 
whom he counted all over the nation, 
attached to him through his intellect- 
ual work, and the breadth of his in- 
terests and those of his wife, Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall, and cemented 
by their most generous and delight- 
ful hospitality which has been en- 
joyed by many of the most dis- 
tinguished persons in this country. 

Mr. Sewall was a fulfillment of the 
ideal which many of us have formed 
of the scholar and the gentleman. 
He was at once modest and learned, 
gentle and strong, with wide in- 
terest in all that was going on in the 
world of thought and of reform, yet 
with time for his friends and taking 
a delight in all the beautiful details 
of his home life which it is unusual 
for a busy man to evince. 

He and his wife were associated in 
so many ways that their lives were 
lived more truly “in sweet together- 
ness” than those of any other two it 
has ever been my happy fortune to 
know. 

Associated in business through their 
partnership in the work of the Girls’ 
Classical School of Indianapolis, which 
they together founded and have 
brought to its position as the leading 
school for girls in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, united in interest in the intellec- 
tual and art life of their city, enjoying 
in common their lovely home life, and 
sympathizing each with the other in 
their various outside activities, from 
morning to night of each day they 
worked together. 


Of Mr. Sewall it can not be said 
as it, alas, so often can of the 
scholars of to-day, that he held him- 
self aloof from the political interests 
of his time. 

The cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, in the work for which Mrs. 
Sewall has been active, had in him a 
warm adherent, and Susan B. An- 
thony, who was a most honored 
guest in his home, could not say too 
much to express her appreciation of 
the fact that to his interest and as- 
sistance Mrs. Sewall owed much of 
the inspiration to her public work. 

RacHEL Foster AVERY. 
December 28, 1895. 


My knowledge of Theodore Lovett 
Sewall was chiefly as a fellow mem- 


ber of the class of 1874, at Harvard 
University. I remember him as shy 
and reserved. But he endeared him- 
self to all of us for his gentleness 
and earnestness, and we admired 
him for the steady excellence of his 
scholarship. There were many who 
cared more for a quiet evening’s dis- 
cussion of some serious subject in his 
room than for the ordinary jollities of 
college life. He was a sweet, true 
friend to his more intimate acquaint- 
ances. The highest purity of standard 
ruled his conversation and his life. I 
never heard him say an unkind word 
of another. He threw his whole soul 
into whatever he undertook. A friend 
could rely absolutely on his promise. 
He had the utmost confidence of his 
teachers. It is the strong, quiet, 
thoughtful spirits like his, which, 
though they make not so much noise 
in the world, probably do the most 
and the best to influence the lives of 
their own generation and of the 
young. His untimely death is a 
calamity to the community and a 
personal loss to all his classmates. 
Ernest Francisco FENOLLOSA. 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL CLUBS AND 
SOCIETIES. 


A FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Two perfect autumn days, October 
‘23d and 24th, were given to the women 
of New Hampshire who met in re- 
sponse to an invitation of the Concord 
Woman’s Club to consider the desira- 
bility of forming a State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. It was especially 
fitting that this invitation should 
come from the Concord Club, as it is 
the only one in the State belonging 
to the General Federation, and the 
large gathering in the spacious and 
beautifully decorated Unitarian 
Church of the capital city, attested 
the general interest felt in the object 
concerned. But it should not be for- 
gotten that all this interest was direct- 
ly due to the great amount of corre- 
spondence faithfully done by Mrs. 
Lilian C. Streeter, State Chairman of 
Correspondence, and the first presi- 
dent of the Concord Woman’s Club. 
Mrs. Streeter has been most anxious to 
secure a thorough interchange of in- 
terest among the women throughout 
the State, and the seed so carefully 
sown is beginning to bring forth the 
promised harvest. 

At 2.30 o’clock, on the afternoon of 
the 23d, the Registration of dele- 
gates began, occupying fully the hour 
that elapsed before the time of call- 
ing the meeting to order, and any in- 
terested looker on could but see that 
it would be hard to find a brighter or 
more intelligent looking body of 
women of all ages, from twenty to 
sixty years. 

The convention was called to order 
at 3.30 by Mrs. Streeter, who, as State 


Chairman, had issued the call, and 
after a few gracious words of wel- 
come, she was promptly nominated 
and elected temporary chairman, Mrs. 
Varick, of Manchester, President of 
the City Federation, being chosen 
Secretary. After the temporary or- 
ganization was effected, Mrs. Ellen 
Henrotin, president of the General 
Federation, was introduced, and 
spoke most helpfully and enthusiasti- 
cally of the value of State federations. 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, first president of 
the Maine State Federation, was then 
presented, and it was particularly 
gratifying to the many women 
present who have benefitted by Mrs. 
Osgood’s admirable teaching in par- 
liamentary usage the past winter, to 
see and hear her again. 

The Registration Committee, 
through the chairman, Miss Annie 
A. McFarland, then reported the 
registering of twenty-five clubs (after- 
wards increased to twenty-eight), and 
forty-four delegates, which with the 
subsequent arrivals, made a repre- 
sentation of fifty, an unexpectedly 
good showing. 

Three minute reports were given 
of all these organizations, by their 
presidents, and all the reports were 
given in adirect and simple, yet thor- 


oughly interesting manner that spoke 


volumes for the practical discipline 
gained by club work. 

Following the reports came the 
motion from Mrs. Bancroft, president 
of the Concord Woman’s Club, that a 
State Federation be formed, and the 
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discussion that followed was practi- 
cal and full of interest. The motion 
was carried. 

Two committees, of five members 
each were, on a motion, appointed by 
the Chair to draft a constitution and 
to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. Mrs. Dearborn, of Manchester, 
was Chairman of the Committee on 
Constitution, and Mrs. Woodward, of 
Concord, of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

At a public meeting in the even- 
ing the church was crowded, Mrs. 
' Streeter presiding with her usual 
skill. Miss Jennie Hoyle played a 
brilliant selection from Il Trovatore 
in masterly style. Mrs. Osgood was 
then introduced and spoke for twenty 
minutes in hearty support of the 
federated movement. Her address 
was admirably enunciated, and her 
points were well taken. 

“At Vespers,” by Tosti, was superb- 
ly sung by Mrs. Louise Gage Kimball, 
of the Concord Woman’s Club, after 
which Mrs. Henrotin gave a fine ad- 
dress on the “ Social Aspects of Club 
Life.” No justice can be done by 
any attempt to epitomize such a talk 
as this, but it was one to set one 
thinking of many vital questions. 

Two songs— Autumn song and 
Spring song—by Oscar Weil, were 
sung by Mrs. Kimball, with violin 
obligato, by Miss Hoyle. 

Then that grand and _ lovable 
woman, Mrs Julia Ward Howe, was 
introduced, and was welcomed with 
the hearty applause that her coming 
never fails to awaken. It is enough 
of an inspiration just to look at her 
and think what she has done. What 
a dignity she has always imparted to 
the cause of womankind, and how 
uplifting is the power of her gracious 
personality! Truly the words of this 
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“grandmother of clubs,’ were on 
this occasion, as they are on all others, 
like “Apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” 

An informal reception in the church 
parlors followed the meeting, when 
many paid their respects to Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Henrotin and Mrs 
Osgood. : 

The closing meeting of the conven- 
tion was called to order at 9 o’clock 
on Thursday morning, and after the 
reading of the minutes, the report of 
the Committee on Constitution was 
presented. In the long and earnest 
discussion that followed, as article by 
article was taken up, there was no 
lack of pith and point, for all spoke 
well who entered into it. Long past 
the hour, 10 o’clock, appointed for the 
drill in parliamentary law under Mrs. 
Osgood’s direction, the discussion 
went on, for a constitution is too im- 
portant a matter to adopt without 
thorough consideration, and when the 
adoption was finally effected all felt 
reasonably satisfied. 

It was voted that the time for the 
entrance of charter members to the 
Federation be extended two months, 
in order that clubs that have not un- 
derstood the meaning of this new 
movement may have a_ sufficient 
length of time for consideration be- 
fore entering the federation. 

The report of the Nominating 
Committee was presented, recom- 
mending the following officers : 

President, Mrs. Streeter, of Con- 
cord ; First Vice-President, Mrs. Blair, 
of Manchester ; Second Vice - Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mitchell, of Littleton ; Cor. 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarke, of Manchester; 
Rec. Secretary, Miss Mathes, of Ports- 
mouth ; Treasurer, Mrs. Murkland, of 
Durham ; Auditor, Mrs. Bell, of Ex- 
eter, who were unanimously elected. 


A FEDERATION [IV NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mrs. Streeter, in her own sincere 
and charming way, thanked the mem- 
bers of the convention for the honor 
done her, and then presented the 
other newly elected officers. 
~ Mrs. Osgood’s time for the promised 
parliamentary drill finally came, and 
her first remark on taking the plat- 
form was that we had had the best 
possible exercise in the foregoing ex- 
perience with the constitution, and it 
was apparent that her subsequent in- 
struction was much more useful be- 
cause of so good an object lesson 
under the leadership of so expert a 
parliamentarian as Mrs. Streeter. 


A Happy Lire, This happy little 
book will need no more introduction 
to many good women than the name 
of its author, Mary Davies Steele, of 
Dayton, Ohio. Those who know her, 
know an invalid whose life of seclu- 
sion seems to have perfected a saint- 
like beauty of character; while her 
pure literary taste, her high culture, 
and habits of thought give excep- 
tional value to whatever emanates 
from her pen. 

“A Happy Life” is the outcome of 
much reading and reflection upon 
what constitute the elements of hap- 
piness, and the “consensus” of 
opinion which she gives from author- 
itative sources to support her broad, 
yet conservative and gentle views. It 
is a book that can never tire the 
reader; that can not be read and 
thrown away; but that furnishes 
food for thought and comfort, es- 
pecially to those who prize the chief 
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One of the pleasant features of the 
morning session was the informal 
greeting given by Mrs. Micah Dyer, 
Jr., of Boston, who had been an in- 
terested onlooker at both meetings, 
and who responded most interestingly 
to the president’s invitation to address 
the convention. After Mrs. Dyer’s 
enthusiastic remarks were concluded, 
the convention and guests were en- 
tertained at luncheon in the dining 
room connected with the church—a 
very enjoyable ending of a most suc- 
cessful meeting. . 

Mary G. Woopwortu. 


good in life—a tranquil mind, a serene 
soul. The little work is dedicated to 
“ Robert M. Steele; beloved father, 
wisest teacher, closest friend,” and 
the legend is: 

“Expectant, grateful, and serenely 
acquiescent.” 

It is issued in dainty form by 
United States Publishing Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. . 


A reat “Wonder” Book and a 
manual of enterprise in the way of 
book-making is “Kirkhanis’ Primi- 
tive Carriers”; the World Railway 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

It contains fifteen hundred en- 
graved pictures of all sorts of vehicles 
of every age, and in every country, 
jllustrating a graphic historic sketch 
of the development of means of travel 
in all countries. It is a beautiful and 
very imposing volume ; exceedingly 
entertaining and instructive. 
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THE LOTOS. 


LILIAN CARPENTER STREETER. 


In the selection of Mrs. Lilian Car- 
penter Streeter for its first president, 
the New Hampshire State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs laid sure foundation 
for usefulness and expanding in- 
fluence. No one could have been 
chosen to pioneer the movement bet- 
ter fitted for the task. Of “sweet 
aspect,” blending dignity with grace, 
essentially womanly, of fine culture, 
her gracious, winning manners, her 
efficiency in whatever she undertakes 
and her gift for leadership would 
compel respect and enthusiastic fol- 
lowing for any cause she might 
espouse, had she not also the ad- 
ditional advantages of social position 
and good birth. For Mrs. Streeter 
was well born. Although to de a 
worthy ancestor is far more to be 
proud of than noble descent, we may 
not ignore the potency of heredity 
and environment in the formation of 
character. Mrs. Streeter’s lineage 
was of the old Puritan New England 
stock. Her forbears were men and 
women of education, of means — 
patriots, too, who served their coun- 
try both in Colonial and Revolution- 
ary times, and she has behind her the 
traditions, the achievements, the cul- 
ture of a long line of valiant, scholar- 
ly, and philanthropic ancestors. 

Lilian Carpenter was born in the 
town of Bath, in Northern New 
Hampshire, the daughter of Alonzo 
P. Carpenter, now Associate Justice 
of the New Hampshire Supreme 
Court, and of Julia Goodall Car- 
penter, who belonged to one of the 
most distinguished families in that 
section of the State. Mrs. Streeter’s 
mother, a woman of great natural 


the duties of her home life. 


capacity, was highly educated by the 
best masters in Boston, and she 
trained her children, both by precept 
and example, to a love of the dest 
things in life, to read and study the 
best literature and to work for the 
well being and advancement of others. 
Judge Carpenter was one of the fore- 
most lawyers in the State before he 
came to the bench, is a man of ripe 
scholarship and of stern integrity, 
who wears the judicial ermine with- 
out suspicion of a stain. In a home 
of culture and refinement, where both 
parents were scholars, familiar not 
only with the ancient classic tongues 
but with most of the modern lan- 
guages as well, Lilian Carpenter re- 
ceived the best possible mental train- 
ing, and here she was chiefly educated, 
being fitted for college at the age of 
sixteen, but owing to an affection of 
the eyes debarred from entering upon 
a college course. 

She was married in 1887 to Frank 
Sherwin Streeter, of Concord, now a 
leading member of the New Hamp- 
shire bar, and has resided in the capi- 
tal city ever since. She is the mother 
of two children, Julia, aged seventeen, 
now at Bryh Mawr, and Thomas 
Winthrop, a boy of twelve. Mrs. 
Streeter lacks none of the domestic 
qualities that go to the making of a 
happy home, and while a leader in 
the social life of her city, and a factor 
in every worthy social, educational 
and philanthropic work within her 
reach, she is not the less faithful to 
De- 
barred by invalidism several years 
from active participation in philan- 
thropic work, as soon as health re- 


A STATE FEDERATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


turned she gave unselfish service to 
every cause that appealed to her. 
She was the prime mover and organ- 
izer of the Concord Ramabai Circle, 
and is now its secretary; was the 
founder and first president of the 
Concord Woman's Club, and is chair- 
man of the philanthropic committee 
connected therewith; is one of the 
secretaries of the New England Con 
ference of Charities and Corrections, 
vice-president for New Hampshire of 
the National Economic Association, 
president of the Concord branch of 
the National Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, the leader of an earnest 
band of “King’s Daughters,” and a 
devoted teacher in the Sunday school. 
She was the first woman in the State 
to agitate the subject of a federation 
of women’s clubs, and has probably 
done more than any other in the 
State to promote the formation of 
clubs. She was for two years the 
State Chairman of Correspondence 
in New Hampshire, for the General 
_ Federation of Women’s clubs, but 
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resigned that position on becoming 
president of the State Federation. 
She was appointed by Governor 
Busiel a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Commission to the Atlanta Ex- 
position. In all these positions she 
has worked with untiring energy and 
faithfulness for the promotion of the 
objects in view, and one might not 
inaptly characterize her, with slight 
paraphrase, in the language of Mil- 
tone 


«« All her mind is set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What may be public good.” 


As a presiding officer Mrs. Streeter 
is easy and dignified in bearing, a 
graceful speaker, with a happy facil- 
ity in the introduction of people or 
topics, well informed in parliamen- 
tary usages and absolutely impartial 
in the conduct of a meeting, so that 
she gives offence to none and keeps 
the business moving with the mini- 
mum of friction. 

OtivE Ranp CLARKE. 


A STATE FEDERATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Organizad Oct. 29, 1895, at Philadelphia. 


Delegates from a number of Penn- 
sylvania Clubs met on the morning of 
October 29th, at the beautiful club 
house of the New Century Club, for 
the purpose of forming a State Feder- 
ation. The meetings were presided 
over by Mrs. Longstreth, and the 
morning session was given to the 
work of organization and the election 
of officers, as follows : 

President, Mrs. Horace Brock, Le- 
banon ; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Richard 
Haldeman, Harrisburg; Mrs. Ellis 
Lewis Campbell, Wayne; Mrs. May 
C. Prentice, Franklin. Secretary, Miss 


Jessie R. Little, Pottsville ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. H. House, Pittsburgh; Regis- 
trar, Miss E. S. Lowry, Philadelphia. 
Directors, Mrs. Annie H. M. Nicolls, 
Mrs. G. F. Baer, Mrs. A. F. Grum- 
bine, Miss Harding, Miss C. McBur- 
ney, Mrs. E. L. Hall, Mrs. G. R. 
Stocker, Mrs. L. M. Phillips. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 
o’clock, when the beautiful hall was 
well filled. The meeting was called 
to order by Mrs Longstreth, who ad- 
dressed the delegates on the advant- 
ages of State Federation. 

Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, vice-presi- 
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dent of the General Federation, spoke 
of her recent visit to the Illinois Con- 
vention of Clubs, at Peoria, of the 
great strength of the club movement 
there and also in certain of the 
Eastern States, as Massachusetts and 
New Jersey. 

Mrs. Hall, pachient of the New 
Century Club, said that Pennsylvania 
Club women lacked the enthusiasm 
for organization shown in other States. 
In travelling through the State she 
had found an apathy which was per- 
haps greater in Philadelphia than 
elsewhere, and was due to a too great 
conservatism. ‘This she hoped to see 
disappear with the forming of the 
State organization. 

After some discussion of business 
matters the meeting was concluded 
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by some happily worded and charact; 
eristic remarks from the oldest mem- 
ber of the Federation, the venerable 
Miss Mary Grew. She mentioned the 
fact of mothers now having the same 
rights in regard to their children as 
the fathers, and expressed her pleasure 
that our State had at last instituted 
“Penn Day,” thus acknowledging 
that Wm. Penn had had 5 sie as to 
do in founding it. 

The meeting closed with a gener- 
ally felt regret that so many clubs 
were unrepresented. The organiza- 
tions of women throughout the State 
are earnestly invited to join the Fed- 
eration. We already have twenty- 
three clubs, but desire to embrace all 
in the State. Apa S. CAMPBELL. 


CLUBS IN PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION. 


TOWN. NAME OF CLUB. PRESIDENT. 
Pre RCL OT ass aa WV OMIGRY S A ALOT OLY, 6 is seay s\s. tp es bie kceo'n sah ais wiale Mrs. M. Preston Straight. 
ieauer tr s'.5 New Century a Lutte HEAT e toc aloe xe Pisa S sid Mrs. J. Edwards Woodbridge, 
Datby i 0.23 Py OHMS ets werd 1. oa tall Saved'e we nts ae re 
Honesdale... Improvement Association. sei) acess» eldscaee Miss Carrie L. Petersen. 
ECHO EME. . VWF OMIT SP AOTANY 7 Leene ¢h's obesieevaeeeretaees Mrs. Sarah E. Sennet. 
Norristown. . Woman's Mirage Society. on. s.5 2iee Peas Mrs. Hetty J. Hallowell. 
Philadelphia. PRA TRCN babe dshurs'c loss aa Recast h 5.6 sibs sehicwtiasere @Acd Mrs. E. L. Hall. 
New Century Guild of Working Women.......Mrs. Eliza S. Turner. 
” Hahnemann Hospital Association...........6 Mrs. J. Lewis Crozer. 
? Woman’s Christian Association.........0..... Mrs. A. H. Franciscus. 
" Woman’s Health Protective Association....... Mrs. John H. Scribner. 
Alumne Asso. of the Girls’ High and Normal 
PCR cig rine a Be Nadie ong eey cowie e Se Fas Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, Jr. 
ia "WORN 6 SUETARE DOCIOLY foie ssyin aie cetnda se ses Miss Jane Campbell. 


tii eg RV TUN Ses I oy eee, 


.. Twentieth Centu 


eevee wee eeeeseeee 


eoeesrseer een eeveee 


Pottsville. . . Schuylkill Shakespearian Students’ Society ...Miss Emma Pott. 
Reading ..... Ladies’ Needle-Work Guild.s ..... teas deiieesers Mrs. Annie M. Nicolls. 
Swarthmore .Woman’s Suffrage League..........0ce-eecees 

ME USAALICN., PWV OAR Sia 405 155 hy alles PuGNs. ch ales Sek eT hele Mrs. M. N. Allen. 
Towanda....Wednesday........ Pinas ss Semen nha whee 

Wayne....... SORE TE SN age Degli api end a epee eet hg Mrs. C. B. Stilwell. 


WestChester. New Centtiry: i200. acl. se. 


AMT Sales Mrs. Richard Darlington. 


GRAND RAPIDS A CITY OF CLUBS. 


This city is the paradise of the non- 
professional literary woman, for no 
other city in the State boasts so many 
clubs for women. 

The Ladies’ Literary Club, which is 
the “mother” society, has been in 
existence since 1872, and was founded 
by Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo. 

The long-continued activity of this 
club has spread among our women a 
desire for mental growth, and this fact, 
combined with its membership limit of 
five hundred, has led to the formation 
of other clubs in all parts of the city. 

These clubs are, without exception, 
in aflourishing condition, and the only 
complaint heard is that there is not 
work enough to go around. 

They are all droneless hives. 

Last year the “mother” club, or 
the Ladies’ Literary Club, as it is 
called by way of distinction, opened 
the doors of its beautiful club house, 
one of the finest in the nation, to the 
business women of the city in a series 
of “complimentary” entertainments, 
giving these tired women, chained all 
day to desks or counters, the choicest 
bits on their programmes, “ without 
money and without price.” This year, 
evening study classes for business 
women (without a fee) have been 
formed, and are well attended, the 
business women themselves having 
charge of the meeting, often furnish- 
ing their own programmes, and decid- 
ing on the subjects for study. 

The West Side L. L. C. and the 
South End L. L. C. are both con- 
ducted on the same general plan as 
the “mother” club. The former has 
a membership of thirty-five ; the lat- 
ter, over one hundred. 


The plan of work followed by these 
three clubs is very similar. Thus the 
club days in each month are divided 
as follows : 

Art and Literature, Science, His- 
tory, Entertainment, each day having 
its regular standing committee. 

The fifth day, should there be one, 
is President’s Day, the President hav- 
ing full charge of the programme for 
the afternoon. 

The foregoing clubs have also, 
in connection with their organiza- 
tion, Shakespeare and Parliamentary 
classes. 

These are conducted by members 
of the different clubs who are special- 
ists in the different studies, and the 
classes are open to all members with- 
out extra fee. 

The East Side Ladies’ Literary 
Club, which is now in its second year, 
arranges its programme by special 
subjects for each day during the whole 
year, under the direction of a standing 
programme committee, and also 
standing chairmen of the following 
departments: History, Poetry, Music, 
Science, Literature, Education, Mis- 
cellany, Biography, Civil Government 
and Political Economy. They also 
have a rule requiring the giving of 
the first half-hour of each meeting to 
English History, and five minutes of 
each meeting to Civil Government 
and Miscellany. 

Among all our clubs, however, we 
have but one known as the Woman’s 
Club. This is next to the youngest of 
the many organizations here touched 
upon, and has aplan, as well as a 
name, that is all its own. 

The club days are divided as follows: 
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American History and Literature 
(given in alternation); Parliamentary 
Law and Drill; Science; Woman’s 
Day; Entertainment, Miscellany, and 
Current Events; President's Day. 

Another unique and very flourish- 

ing organization is the society known 
as the Ygdrasil Club. This name is 
taken from the old Norse myth of 
“Yegdrasil,” the ash tree of existence, 
whose three wide spreading roots ex- 
tended into different kingdoms. The 
work of this club is along the line of 
living issues. Contemporary workers 
and writers are studied, and all new 
tendencies in thought and action are 
carefully considered. It has the repu- 
tation of being a club of brilliant de- 
baters, women who are always able 
to “ give a reason for the hope that is 
in them.” 
' The Political Equality Club was 
formed for the avowed purpose of 
gaining the franchise for women. It 
is auxiliary to the Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation of Michigan, and sends dele- 
gates to both the National and State 
conventions. It meets semi-monthly, 
and gives a short programme ar- 
ranged by a committee appointed 
every three months, devoted to eco- 
nomic questions and the considera~- 
tion of developments along the line of 
- qual suffrage. It also gives, from 
time to time, free evening entertain- 
ments, consisting of music, recita- 
tions, and addresses on the question 
of eee suffrage, by eae of local 
and State reputation. 

The Parliamentary Club is an or- 
ganization formed solely for the study 
of and drill in parliamentary practice. 

The Alsbicc is the newest star in 
the galaxy. Its seemingly cabalistic 
name does not represent, as some 
might fancy, a new and abstruse 
science, but is a combination of the 
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first letters of the following words: 
Art, Literature, Science, Biography, 
Ideal, Conversation, Club. It might 
well be called the “Extempore Club,” 
for no member is allowed to offer a 
‘“‘paper,” but each one is expected to 
take part in discussing the subject 
under consideration for the afternoon. 
These subjects follow no regular out- 
line, but are left to the mood of a 
committee. 

Shakesperiana, a club limited to 
twenty-five members, with a large 
waiting list was organized April 23, 
1885, for the philosophic study of 
Shakespeare and other dramatic lit- 
erature. 

Since its organization its members 
have studied eighteen dramas and the 
Sonnets. 

A banquet is given annually on or 
near Shakespeare’s birthday, one of 
the special features of which is that 
the offiicial reports are formed by 
quotations from Shakespeare ingeni- 
ously woven into a coherent whole. 

This club is next to the oldest club 
in the city, was the first club to join 
the State Federation, and the only 
small club belonging to the National 
Federation, a concession obtained 
through the efforts of Lorraine Im- 
men, the well-known club woman. 

All the organizations here reviewed 
are members of the State Federation 
except the Ladies’ Literary Club. 

In addition to the foregoing asso- 
ciations, there is also among us a 
very flourishing musical society, with 
a membership of eight hundred. 

It was established in 1883, and al- 
ready owns a spacious club house, 
which is being paid for with an en- 
ergy and business ability almost un- 
paralleled in club annals. It is 
scarcely necessary to write the name 
of this society, as the fame of the St. 


PLANS OF THE IOWA FEDERATION. 


Cecilia has gone far afield of its na- 
tive place. It exists for the study of 
music, the development of local mu- 
sical talent, and the entertainment 
and social loneaes of its large hogy 
of associate members. 

Its year-book shows an arrange- 
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ment tor the study and interpretation 
of the masters of harmony in all na- 
tions and times. It has as yet no ex- 
istence as a federated club, though it 
has been urged to join the federation 
of musical societies. 
Ciara J. Denton. 


PLANS OF THE IOWA FEDERATION. 


The meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, December 11th to 
13th, 1895, at Marshalltown was a 
most delightful occasion. From the 
moment the ladies reached Marshall- 
town until they left, they were show- 
ered with every attention and cour- 
tesy. The roll call showed Mrs. 
Howe, President, at whose house the 
board met; Mrs. Cogswell, of Cedar 
Rapids, Vice President ; Miss Dixon 
of Ottumwa, Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Baily of Des Monies, Recording Sec- 
retary, to be present. The Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. Weed of 
West Union, Mrs. Payne the ex- 
auditor, of Nevada, and the Library 
Committee consisting of Mrs. Fletch- 
er of Marshalltown, Mrs. Sabine of 
Des Moines, and Mrs. Bangs of Car- 
roll, with Mrs. Lawton of Cedar 
Rapids, one of the Reciprocity Com- 
mittee, were also present. Wednes- 
day the Board held a business session. 
Three clubs were admitted to the 
Federation making a total of one 
hundred and sixteen now belonging, 
again of seventeen since the Bien- 
nial. The President announced that 
she had added to the Reciprocity 
Committee, Mrs. Adelaide Lawton 
and Miss Mary Louise Bradley, both 
of Cedar Rapids. She spoke of the 
programme, of the I. F. W. C. at the 
Iowa State Fair on Woman’s Day, 


when Mrs. Beryhill delivered an ad- 
dress, and of the exhibit of the ae 
eration at Atlanta. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss 
Mabel V. Dixon showed her total 
receipts to Dec. 11th to be $151.40; 
disbursements $69.20 leaving a bal- 
ance of $82.20. During the session 
the Board allowed bills to the amount 
of $59.40, leaving $22.80 in the treas- 
ury. 

The report of the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. D. J. Thayer of Char- 
iton, showed that she had written 
one hundred and twenty-seven let- 
ters, four postals, had issued pro- 
grams, Cycles, etc., and eighty-four 
certificates of membership. The 
Board took great pleasure in accept- 
ing the report of Mrs. Cogswell, 
Chairman of the Reciprocity Bureau, 
which was substantially as follows: 
In June a circular letter was sent to 
the President of each club in the 
Federation requesting them to send 
the names of members who were 
willing to assist in the work of es- 
tablishing a Bureau of Reciprocity. 
This brought many cordial replies 
and an encouraging number of 
names. The chairman also made 
many personal appeals with the re- 
sult that the lists which were issued 
the first week in December contained 
the names of seventy-three ladies 
who would send their papers or go 
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in person to deliver them. A supple- 
mentary list is soon to be issued a 
number of names having come in 
since the list was issued. 

Mrs. Mead, the Badge Committee, 
reported progress, having supplied 
a considerable number with the I. F. 
W. C. pins. Mrs. Mary T. Clay of 
Cedar Falls was appointed Badge 
Committee, Mrs. Mead having been 
appointed Historian of the I. F. W. 
C. by the President upon recommen- 
dation of the Board. The matter of 
having an exhibit at the Biennial at 
Louisville was discussed, and the 
chair was instructed to appoint a 
committee for the preparation of 
such an exhibit. She appointed Miss 
Dixon, Mrs. Thayer and Mrs. Baily 
as such committee. Mrs. Towner of 
Corning was appointed Federation 
Correspondent for Ture Loros. 

The Board was greatly pleased 
with the report of the library com- 
mittee. They are sending out a cir- 
cular to each of the clubs, asking for 
information as to the public libraries, 
and suggesting club assistance in 
establishing new ones. In their re- 
port they say: “The feasibility of 
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presenting a bill looking toward the 
improvement of the State Library 
laws at the next session of the Legis- 
lature has been discussed. But in 
studying the library laws of our 
State we find they compare very 
favorably with those of other States. 
So feeling that a better understand- 
ing of how to take advantage of our 
library laws as they already exist is 
what is most needed, we hope in the 
near future to place in the possession 
of each federated club in this State 
a copy of its library laws. Believing 
that the greatest benefit at the least 
expense may be derived from the es- 
tablishment of traveling libraries, 
our efforts will be concentrated in 
this direction. Traveling libraries 
will be of especial benefit to the clubs 
in the small towns and we feel that 
our assistance is most needed by 
such clubs.” 

This work and that of the Recip- 
rocity Bureau involving so much 
time, thought and labor freely given 
by the ladies in charge can not 
be too highly estimated and will ac- 
complish what can not be measured, 
in benefit to the State. 

Auice C, Batty. 


CLUB. NOTES, 


Special Correspondents for Tux Lotos: 


Colorado, Mrs. J. S. Gale Greeley. 


District of Columbia, Dr. E. M.S. Marble, 1,112 New York Ave,, Washington. 
Florida, Mrs. H. H. Burrows, Green Cove. 


Iowa, Mrs. Harriet C. Towner, Corning. 


Louisania, Mrs. E. M. Hudson, P. O. Box to, New Orleans. 

New Hampshire, Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, Concord. 

Minnesota, Miss Jane D. Robinson, 677 Elwood Ave., Minneapolis. 
Nebraska, Miss Julia L. Haskell, Stromsburg. 

New Jersey, Mrs. Laura G. C. Smith, 8 Rowland St., Newark. 


Wisconsin, Mrs. Lucy E. Morris, Berlin. 


CLUB NOTES. 


In these States, club secretaries 
will please send notes of their work 
to the correspondent; until further 
appointments are made, other clubs 
will send as heretofore directly to 
our office, 156 Fifth Ave. 

Readers of Tur Lotos will be in- 
terested in the broad lines and gen- 
eral significance of the club’s move- 
ment rather than in its small details, 
and we would ask club secretaries to 
avoid the merely perfunctory and de- 
tailed report. Let us know what 
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your club means to your community; 
what it has done to increase the 
knowledge and appreciation of art 
and literature, and to keep the high- 
est ideals before its own members. 

Tue Lortos will have an important 
Department of Music—and will be 
interested in accounts of musical 
clubs and societies, while the aims 
and methods of work of the different 
State Federations, will be considered 
a very important element in club 
history. 


COLORADO. 


The benefits of State Federation 
have been proved by the significant 
results immediately following our first 
annual meeting. Among these are 
a more regular attendance at meet- 
ings and a greater enthusiasm in 
club work; the formation of new 
clubs, especially in the smaller towns 
and villages; extension of scope and 
purpose among older clubs, and a 
marked tendency towards the reci- 
procity so earnestly advocated by our 
Federation President, Mrs. E. M. Ash- 
ley, in her annual report. 


Many clubs, to carry out this spirit 
of reciprocity, have arranged a series 
of joint meetings, at which all mem- 
bers are expected to give their best 
and brightest thought. The Woman’s 
Clubs of Denver and Fort Collins, 
and the Progress Club, of Greeley, 
seem to have taken the initiation in 
this departure. 


Clio, of Denver, has extended its 
scope materially: besides the Clio 
Junior, it has planned the organiza- 
tion of auxiliary clubs or annexes 
among working girls, to share the 
benefits and privileges of the parent 


club, and yet to maintain a distinct 
organization of their own. Is not 
this a noble sort of reciprocity ? 


Colorado clubs, especially in the 
larger cities, are undertaking a 
greater amount of municipal reform 
work, either by careful study of 
economics, or by active participation 
in civil affairs through inspection of 
schools (public and industrial) re- 
formatories and prisons, by participa- 
tion in political work, and attention ° 
to legislative enactments. All this is 
rendered possible and effective by 
women’s citizenship in this State. 


Mrs. E. M. Ashley, President of the 
State Federation, reports a creditable 
exhibition of Colorado club work at 
the Atlanta Exposition. 


This from comments upon the 
State Federation: “It was rather 
amusing that woman, in her new and 
independent sphere of clubdom, was 
obliged to borrow the hat of the only 
man in the assemblage, in which to 
collect the votes of delegates. The 
hat was more useful for that purpose 
than the prevalent ‘Dutch Bonnet.’” 
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It would seem that outside of Den- 
ver, one of the most clubable towns 
in the State is Greeley, with its three 
flourishing federated clubs and nu- 
merous circles for reading or study. 
Its being really just alittle bit of New 
England set down on this Colorado 
plain, may account for its gregarious 
and studious tendencies. 


The Boulder Fortnightly is keep- 
ing well abreast of the times in its 
broadminded and liberal programme 
of study. It is oddly enough the 
only literary club in that University 
town. If space permitted, it would 
be a pleasure to record the many 
tributes to those delightful women in 
every club, whose wit, wisdom, tact, 
and general savotre-fairness (if the 
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coinage may be permitted) make 
everything “go” from a committee 
meeting to a convention. May their 
number constantly increase, if only 
for the generous appreciation they 
elicit from fellow clubwomen ! 


W. ‘T. K., of Greeley, takes one 
copy of the Tue Loros for every 
seven members. The numbers are 
started by the Corresponding Secre- 
tary. The magazine reaches every 
member in turn, and many read it 
with interest who might not sub- 
scribe for it individually. The last 
member in each set returns the copy 
to the secretary. Will not other clubs 
try this method ? 

Marcaret M. GALe, 
Colorado Correspondent. 


LOUISIANA. 


The“ Current Topics” Club of New 
Orleans, was reorganized on Tues- 
day, November 12th, with Mrs. Os- 
car Nixon as leader. ‘The subject 
for lecture and discussion at the first 
meeting was, “The Legends of 
Wagner’s Music Dramas.” ‘This sub- 
ject is especially interesting to New 
Orleans women, in view of the ap- 
proaching season of German opera 
to be enjoyed in that city. 


The Literary Society of Baton 
Rouge has arranged an admirable 
programme for this season’s study. 
Louisiana, its history and its liter- 
ature, will be the topic, under which 
head are many interesting divisions 
of the subject. Subjoined are some 
of the titles of subjects which. will 
occupy the attention of the club at 
various meetings. “Indian Tribes 
and Legends of Louisiana”; “ Lafitte 
the Pirate of Barataria”; ‘“ Influence 
of the Mississippi River in the De- 


velopment of Louisiana”; “The 
Varying Limits of the Louisiana 
Domain”; “Wild Flowers of Louis- 
iana”; “The Code Napoleon”; “What 
Effect has the Common Law of the 
Sister States had Upon the Civil Law 
of Louisiana”; “Writers of Louis- 
iana”; “'The Teche Country ”} “ The 
Influence of the French and Spanish 
Dominations on the People of Louis- 
iana”’; ‘Capture of Baton Rouge by 
Thomas”; “The Geological Forma- 
tion of Louisiana”; “The Birds of 
Louisiana.” 


The Music and Theory Club of 
Cheneyville met at the residence of 
Mrs. A. G. Burgess on November 
8th. After an interesting lecture by 
the hostess, on the Influence of 
Music, a fine musical programme 
was well rendered by other members 
of the association. 

Fanny Lepyarp Hupson, 
Louisiana Correspondent. 
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point. And the spirit of the whole 
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Though the New Hampshire Euan, 
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Tate C. ZOE BEY 
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CALIFORNIA. 


The annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers of the Woman’s Club 
of Santa Barbara, took place on the 
first Monday in September. 

Our popular President, Mrs. Bax- 
ter, was unanimously re-elected. 

For vice-president, Mrs. Matilda Stearns ; 
second vice-president, Miss Susan Made; 
treasurer, Mrs. Carrie S. Minchester; au- 
ditor, Mrs. Frances Sawyer ; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Alice C. Vaughan ; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Sarah Page Ivison ; di- 
rectors, Mrs. Romaine, Mrs. Le Moyne, 
Mrs. Wade. Mrs. Frances Broome, Mrs. 
Sarah Spencer. 

The past year shows considerable 
advancement in many directions. 

We are no longer merely a social 
gathering of “afternoon tea” chat- 
terers, but are taking an interest in 
live topics of the day, and are becom- 
ing quite able to profitably discuss 
the same. 

We are also looking into municipal 
affairs, for here, as elsewhere, the 
many women taxpayers see the neces- 
sity of “coming to the front.” 

An invitation from our club to the 
Woman’s Parliament, of Los Angeles, 
to visit our city in May, was accepted, 
and resulted in a thoroughly enjoy- 
able success. 

It did much toward broadening the 
ideas of many conservative women of 
Santa Barbara. We have been too 
much “shut in,” but are now looking 


forward to the dawn of a future, 
where we can avail ourselves of the 
mutual benefits of club associations. 


Tue Frrpay Morninc Cuvs, of Los 
Angeles, resumed its weekly meetings 
on the first Friday in October. Presi- 
dent emerztus, Mrs. C. M. Severance ; 
president, Mrs. J. A. Osgood ; secre- 
tary, Mrs. G. H. Wadleigh ; treasurer, 
Mrs. G. M. North. Mrs. Osgood 
needs no better compliment than 
that paid her by the club in electing 
her the third time for its presiding 
officer. 

The work of the club is carried on 
by a Board of Managers, consisting 
of twelve members, who in turn are 
assisted by a Book Committee and a 
Committee on Hospitality. 

The’ work of reviewing recent 
books and magazine articles is given 
to the Book Committee, who, in a 
very acceptable manner, arrange a 
programme for one Friday of each 
month. 

The Committee on Hospitality re- 
lieves the Board of Managers of the 
care of all social functions. 

The Board of Managers has added 
to the clubrooms a very pleasant 
reception room, which is a great con- 
venience to members and their guests. 

The club membership is nearly 
three hundred. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Danvers Women’s AssOCcIA- 
TION enters upon the fourteenth year 
of its existence with much the same 
efficient corps of officers as for the 
last two or three years. 

The opening event of the season 
was a reception to members of Essex 


County clubs, whereby they were 
privileged to meet Mrs. Henrotin, the 
president of the General Federation. 

The Association has many good 
things in prospect for the coming 
season, among them papers from 
Miss Kate Sanborn, Mrs. Custer, Dr. 
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Hamilton Osgood, Hon. Alden P. 
White and others. 

The membership has heretofore 
been limited to 150, but this year it 
has been increased to 200, leaving 
still a waiting list of some 70 whom 
lack of suitable accommodations 
makes it inexpedient to admit at 
present. 

The following are the officers of 
the Association: Mrs. Evelyn F. 
Masury, president; Miss Sarah E. 
Hunt and Mrs. Kate R. Crowley, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. Isadora EK. Kenney, 
recording secretary ; Mrs. Elizabeth 
G. Wood, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Martha Putnam Perry, treasurer; 
Mrs. Abbie Richards Wood, auditor. 
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Mrs. May Alden Ward, whose con- 
tributions to this magazine have in- 
terested so many of our readers, has 
recently been elected president of the 
New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Other officers of the N. E. W. P. A. 
for the ensuing year are: Vice-Presi- 
dents, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of 
the Woman’s Journal, and Mrs. Allie 
E. Whitaker of the New. England 
Farmer; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Emily A. Ransom, of the /usur- 
ance Gazette; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Mabel B. Coffin; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Barbara N. Galpin, of the Somerville 
Journal, Auditor, Miss Floretta Vin- 
ing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Tue Woman’s Club of Traverse 
City, Michigan, was organized in 
1891, with fifty-five charter members. 

The object of the club as set forth 
in the constitution is as follows : 


“The object of this society shall be 
the advancement of its members in 
the knowledge of literature and cur- 
rent events, the discussion of social 
problems, and the promotion of good 
will toward each other and all the 
world.” 


It would seem from the latter clause 
that we were undertaking a good 
deal, but it is always best to have a 
high ideal. 

The club meets every two weeks, 
from the first Friday in September to 
the latter part of June. Our elections 
are held at the last meeting, when our 
president delivers an address, and a 
banquet follows. 

Our average membership has been 
eighty-five. 


The club has four divisions: Liter- 
ature, History and Biography, Science 
and Education, and Art and Expres- 
sion—the latter taking the place of 
the entertainment division of the year 
before. The chairmen of these di- 
visions constitute the program com- 
mittee. 

With the exception of the history 
division we have not followed any 
particular line of work, but have dis- 
cussed a great variety of subjects. 

The entertainment division was 
very popular. They sometimes sur- 
prised us with a dainty tea, or a 
musical or dramatic program. Some- 
times they held their meetings in the 
evening, when the gentlemen were 
invited and always gladlycame. This 
year the division has changed its 
name, and the members intend to 
devote more time to study, as their 
program indicates. They have al- 
ready given us two excellent days, 
one on Dutch art, with illustrations ; 
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them only pay from seventy-five cents 
to two dollars a month for their board, 
lodging and tuition. Some of them 
are orphans, whom we have taken out 
. of pure charity, in one case the father 
sending for me on his deathbed and 
asking me not to let his three daugh- 
ters be turned out into the street. 
Our mud house is showing signs of 
dilapidation, and many parents who 


Tue CoLLecE STREET Cuuvs, of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., was organized 
about two years ago for the broader 
culture of its members. 

On Dec. 12th, instead of the usual 
literary programme, a Beethoven pro- 
gramme was arranged by Mrs. Mar- 
ion Tibbetts Bones, which included a 
talk on The Moral Influence of Mu- 
sic, by Miss Riker, and a valuable 
paper on The Character and Genius 
of Beethoven, by Mrs. Bones, with 
several delightful selections from 
Beethoven. 


Tue Lowe. Cuiups, of Boone, Ia., 
organized nine years ago as a History 
Club, and a few years later reorgan- 
ized into a Chautauqua Circle, last 
year completing the Chautauqua 
work, it has now taken up the study 
of Mexico, using Prescott as main 
authority. 

In connection with this study, one 
hour each afternoon is devoted to 
some topic either in literature, with 
Hawthorne as the chosen author, or 
in art. These, and a half hour each 
week for current topics of interest, 
and once a month the “Club Tea,” 
to which the husbands of the twelve 
members are invited, make up a 
profitable scheme of club work. 


New Cast Le (Pa.) READING CIRCLE 
is in a very flourishing condition un- 
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would send their children to us re- 
frain from doing so until we can get 
solid rooms with tiled roof to accom- 
modate them. I have no money to 
build with, having spent already what 
I had in this work; neither are my 
assistants wealthy, and I appeal to all 
the readers of this magazine to help 
us in our present difficulty. 
Marie M. Hiceins, Principal. 


der the leadership of Mrs. T. W. | 
Phillips, as president. 

There is a membership of forty 
and the meetings are held fortnightly 
at the homes of the members, 

The club was organized seven years 
ago and is a member of the G. F. W. 
C. The greater part of the time has 
been devoted to the study of English 
and American literature, but this 
year we are studying Germany—tak- 
ing up its history, art and music. 
Each day’s programme consists of a 
paper on the subject of the day, by 
the lady at whose house we meet, 
and such other topics relating to the 
subject as she deems advisable. The 
papers presented at these meetings 
have ‘given evidence of extensive 
reading and careful preparation, and 
some are exceedingly entertaining. 
The general talk, in which the circle 


as a whole engages, that each mem- 
ber has an individual interest in this 


club. 


Wanted—Copies of Mew Cycle for 
February, 1895. 


Miss L. Scott, whose method of 
treating diseases of the scalp has at- 
tracted such favorable notice, has 
spent the last three months in Cleve- 
land, where she has met with most 
flattering success. She will soon visit 
New York and other Eastern cities. 


Errata.—By inadvertence the name SHELLEY was printed instead of SwINBURNE on page 590, 
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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION, 


Superbly [Illustrated 
with 72 full-page plates, 19x26, mag- 
nificently colored and representing 
the Temples, etc., of Ancient Egypt 
as in 
Their Original Splendor, 
together with full descriptive text. 


The Wonderful Architecture 
and gorgeous interiors are the 
Marvel of Modern Times, 
and no other house, either here or 
abroad, has ever attempted to per- 
petuate their fast-decaying arts in so 
Superb a Manner. 

Of it Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
wrote: “I cannot tell you how much 
I was pleased with the specimen 
plates of your great work,” and Prof. 
Mason, of the Smithsonian Institute, 


said: “J am proud to see such cred- 
itable work done in our country.” 


Edition de Luxe, 


limited to 800 copies. Send for de- 


scriptive pamphlet. 


HENRY G, ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


N. B.—We are always pleased to 
have those interested call and exam- 
ine the work, whether they care to 
purchase or not. 


“Food Talks” 


MRS. ETTA MORSE HUDDERS. 
General Subjects: 
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VoLuME IX. 


Thier Ned One OP TaN Aer, 


)HERE are two 
possible paths by 
which we may 
draw near, not 
indeed to a defi- 
nition, but to an 
approximate no- 
tion of the nature 
art; one, an empirical line of 
reasoning, starting from the facts of 
art-history—and production, and feel- 
ing about for the principle which works 
through them ; the other a deductive 
process, starting from the given notion 
of man as a perfectable spiritual being, 
and reasoning to the proper function of 
art in the total scheme of those ideals 
at which his better nature aims. If it 
should turn out that these two lines 
of approach, the a posteriori and the 
a priory arguments, meet at a common 


of 


i 


centre, our conclusion would have the 
strongest warrant of probability possi- 
ble to our present faculties. Let us 
make a trial of these two roads. 

The argument from experience, if we 
could carry it out to the end, would 
consist in a careful comparison of all 
the admitted forms of fine art, for the 
purpose of discovering that inner truth 
of practical principle which is common 
to them all, and in virtue of which we 
give them a common name. 

If poetry, and music, and painting, 
are indeed in some clear sense all to be 
called fine arts, it means that their 
common fundamental nature, that 
which distinguishes them from all else, 
that which makes them art, lies as a 
deeper principle underneath those 
qualities by which they specifically 
differ. Just as a pine tree and an 
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apple tree and an oak tree are first of 
all trees, living and growing according 
toa single set of principles, and vary- 
ing only in their most superficial quali- 
ties;—so the art of painting, if it be a 
fine art along with music and poetry, is 
first of all an art, and this common ar- 
tistic nature must govern its specific 
pictorial attributes. A valid inductive 
argument would then consist of three 
parts: First, an elimination of those 
qualities which belong equally to art 
and to things which are not art; sec- 
ond, an elimination of those qualities 
which spring solely from specific differ- 
ences between the arts ; third, the con- 
scious identification of the remaining 
attributes as the practical principle 
which does, in our actual experience, 
give to all the forms of fine art what 
we feel to be their distinctive character. 

Before we can know what art is, we 
have first to know what art is not. 
This is elimination, and my first propo- 
sition under this head is that art does 
not consist in its usefulness. ‘This 
may seem an obvious truth, yet it is 
one liable to certain misconceptions. 
We distinguish the fine arts in so many 
words from the useful arts, but it does 
not follow that the fine arts are not 
also useful. Writers err on both sides 
of this line. Some contrast art with 
use, and thus claim for her some kind 
of transcendental value, cutoff from 
solid social needs. Others lay so much 


stress on the services of art to society | 


and religion, that use is well nigh 
made the test of its excellence. 

The truth is that while the uses of 
art are real, use is a quality which be- 
longs equally to art and to not-art ; and, 
therefore, cannot enter into the dis- 
tinctive notion of the former. Or, we 
can state the principle in this way: in 
the useful arts it is their use alone 
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which constitutes their excellence ; 
while in the fine arts it is their excel- 
lence chiefly which constitutes their 
use. Therefore, the use of fine art is 
a peculiar kind of use, an art-use, 
which, so far from explaining, requires. 
itself to be explained by the nature of 
art. Even in the decorative arts, 
where use has to be so carefully con- 
sidered, it does not enter into art as a 
positive factor, but only imposes on 
art negative limits. 

My second proposition is that art. 
does not consist in the quality of skill. 
It seems a pity to have to demonstrate 
this, but so much of the language of 
criticism is absorbed in describing merely 
technical perfections, it is so tempting 
to professionals to rank one another 
on the bases of pure proficiency, 
(so many in an audience think far 
more of Paderewski’s fingers than they 
do of Chopin’s music) that it is well to 
eliminate this source of error at the 
outset. What is skill? The perfect 
adaptation of means to ends. What 
gives it its value? ‘The end for which 
it is a means. 

May there not then be as many kinds 
of skill as there are species of ends? Is 
the skill involved in picking the com- 
bination lock of a safe equally admirable 
with Titian’s mastery of the technique 
of color? Why not, if it is equally 
skill? Because art is a peculiar and 
far mobler end, which specially con- 
secrates all honest effort in her direc- 
tion. Who cannotsee that skill, which 
belongs equally to art and to not art, 
cannot enter into the principle of the 
former ; rather that skill, an uncolored 
means to ends, derives its peculiar hue 
or art-skill from the nature of the art 
which controls and defines it? No 
critic who does not understand what 
the aim of art is in itself, can properly 
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estimate any exhibition of skill. And 
any system of art-education, which, 
ignorant of the independent and primary 
nature of art, still professes to turn out 
pupils proficient in superficial technique, 
is like the blind leading the blind. 

My third proposition is that art does 
not consist in the quality of giving 
pleasure. This is a statement which 
may astonish some. It seems to be 
agreed by those more liberal critics of 
art who condemn the purely imitative 
standard, that, in the absence of an 
objective definition, beauty has got to 
be constituted by the subjective excel- 
lence of pleasure. Nothing is more 
common than the supposition that a 
fine picture or a fine piece of music 
derives its fineness from the degree of 
the pleasure which it gives. That 
depends upon who gets the pleasure. 

Do we not all differ in our estimate 
of pleasure? ‘There are people who 
prefer a street organ to a symphony 
orchestra. If you agree to defer to 
the pleasure of the connoisseur, who is 
the connoisseur but a man distinguished 
from his fellows by his knowledge of 
art? It is not his pleasure which de- 
fines the art ; but the art in him which 
gives warrant to the testimony of his 
pleasure. It isnot aquestion of whether 
we are pleased, but whether we ought 
to be pleased; whether we take the 
pleasure in the right thing. 

Pleasure is as various in its quality 
as the object which excites it. Who 
reckons the pleasure of eating a good 
dinner as the equivalent of the pleasure 
derived from a noble deed? Even in 
their admiration for the paintings in 
our galleries, people derive pleasure 
from a host of different motives. One 
man takes delight in a painting for 
the skill which he observes. This is 
the motive with which a cobbler con- 
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templates a well-made pair of boots. 
Another takes pleasure in the religious 
significance and uses of the picture. 
This is the same motive which leads 
him to treat the family Bible with re- 
spect. Another enjoys a landscape for 
its association with the scenes of his. 
childhood. This is the same motive: 
which interests him in the sports of his: 
youthful son, or in reading over an old 
love letter. A basket of fruit by a 
Dutch artist looks to some good enough 
to eat. But are these various motives 
of pleasure, all and equally, purely art 
motives ? May not all these be felt, 
and yet not one gleam of appreciation 
be present for the truly artistic quali- 
ties of the picture ? Are not these sey- 
eral species of pleasure something com- 
mon both to art and to not-art? Can 
they then in the least define that pecu- 
liar kind of pleasure which arises from 
the contemplation of a pure esthetic 
quality ? Nay, must not this peculiar 
pleasure, which we may call art-pleas- 
ure, so far from defining the nature of 
art, itself logically require that nature 
for its own definition. 

I have now given you several ex- 
amples of the first kind of elimination, 
that which excludes qualities common 
both to art and to not-art. Let us now 
pass on to illustrations of the second 
kind of elimination, that which ex- 
cludes qualities belonging to one or 
two arts alone, but not to all the 
leading and universally recognized 
forms of fine art. Many of these 
are obvious at first-sight, others require 
elucidation. For example, music is a 
fine art, not because a science of acous- 
tics exists, and you can mathemati- 
cally measure relative wave lengths, 
and construct a mechanical theory of 
harmonic combinations. These ex- 
ternal qualities of sound define the 
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limits within which music works; they 
negatively mark music off from the 
sphere of painting,sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. But they do not give the 
least hint of the positive construction 
of pure musical beauties. They are as 
capable of being used in a dull, pe- 
dantic and unlovely manner as of being 
quickened by the magic of genius. 
What defines for you the difference 
between a street melody, and a song 
by Schubert ? Do not both equally 
obey the laws of acoustics? It 
is not, then, the raw material of 
music which measures degrees of ex- 
cellence in its aesthetic use, but some- 
thing as yet unexplained in the manner 
and character of that use. 

So I might go on to show that the 
artistic quality of a painting, though 
it be a form of purely visual art, is not 
in the least defined by anything in the 
science of optics. The visibility of 
ugly forms is explained in the same 
way as the visibility of the beautiful. 
So no mathematical theory of curvature 
can draw for you anything but a dead 
line. How can it tell you why one 
system of curves is inspiring and divine, 
why another is stupid and mechanical, 
why a third is saucy and blasphemous ? 
You might as well try to manufacture 
poetry with a treatise on metres, or 
construct pictorial compositions on the 
basis of mathematical rules. So in 

color. The bare knowledge that blue 


and orange, according to some, or blue: 


and yellow, according to others, are 
complementary colors, tells us nothing 
of the creative beauties of a thousand 
subtle shades and tints of blue and 
orange, without names, upon whose 
infinite, fresh, and individual combi- 
nations, all supreme work in color 
depends. .It is not the raw material 
of visible line and color which explains 
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to us the nature of art in painting. 
These are only negative limits which 
demarcate it from music. We still 
require some unexplained and positive 
manner of its use. 

My sixth proposition might be this: 
the values of discursive thought are 
not essential to the nature of art. How 
could I prove this? From the fact 
that they have no existence in instru- 
mental music. This is quite opposed 
to European theories, which have pre- 
vailed down to the middle of the pres- 
ent century. ‘The superior quality of 
an artist was supposed by old writers 
to lie in his intellectual attainments. 
Poetry was taken as the type of the 
arts, and painting in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was assimilated to poetry. What 
the painter thought about things was 
supposed to lend dignity to hisart. It 
may surprise you to hear that down 
nearly to the end of the last century, 
people supposed the words of musical 
songs to be the essential esthetic ele- 
ment in them. Addison wrote that 
the sounds of violins were only a super- 
ficial accompaniment to the words, and 
that purely instrumental music was as 
silly as mere jingle of words without 
sense. He condemned it as something 
merely sensuous. But to-day we can 
see that this old distinction does not 
cover the ground. What are love and 
reverence ? Are they pure thoughts, 
or are they pure sensuous feelings ? 

Neither. They are full of nobleness, 
and spirit and content, and so allied 
to thought, but, on the other hand, 
they are full of color, warmth, and 
will, and so, direct and presentative, like 
sense perceptions. ‘The same is true 
of the artistic faculty in music or in 
poetry. It is not the pure content for 
thought which distinguishes poetry, 
but the quality of passion by which 
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this material is fused. So it is not 
low, sensuous delight through the ear 
which characterizes music, but this 
woven into worthy fabric by some 
highest function of the soul. 

But I must save my strength for the 
seventh proposition, which will need 
all the elucidation I can bring to bear 
on it. It is this, that the nature of 
fine art, even in the art of painting, is 
not in the least constituted by realistic 
representation, has primarily nothing 
to do with studying or copying the 
mere facts of external nature. IfI am 
right, the whole modern cry for ultra- 
realism in art isa piteous mistake. If 
I am right, nineteen-twentieths of all 
art criticism, which talks about decep- 
tion, and naturalness, and faithfulness, 
is little better than twaddle. If Iam 
right, nineteen-twentieths of all our 
art practices, studying anatomy and 
perspective, the painful copying of 
models, the servile imitation of ex- 
ternals, the slowly-acquired power to 
put in shadows and round up forms by 
reflected lights, is, unless directed to 
some end beyond all this, little better 
than waste of time. 
means that the prevailing tendency of 
art study in our public schools to train 
the imitative rather than the creative 
power of children, is gradually crushing 
out of our race the puny faculty of art 
appreciation which, in spite of unfavor- 
able conditions, we have inherited. 

Then, how do I know that I am 
right ? How do I know that I am 
right, even if the whole world be against 
me? Because accurate representation 
holds no place whatever in the sister 
art of music. If music, indeed, be an 
art, then that which is common to both 
music and painting, not representation, 
must primarily constitute these both 
arts. ‘I'o answer, “‘ yes, but music isa 
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non-representative art, while painting 
lg a representative art, you know,” is 
but to echo the contradiction ; to con- 
ceal logical chaos behind a flimsy fabric 
of names. This would be exactly like 
the process of dividing all trees into two 
classes—trees and pine-trees. All other 
trees which are not pine-trees, might, 
we will allow, be characterized by the 
universal nature of tree ; but the pecu- 
liar class, pine-trees, is not to be char- 
acterized by the universal nature of 
tree, but by the specific nature of pine. 
How absurd this would be! A pine is 
a pine, no doubt, but it is first of all a 
tree ; and its generic qualities as a tree 
are more fundamental in its nature 
than the specific qualities which, by 
addition, make it a pine. So repre- 
sentative art may, indeed, be repre- 
sentative ; but it is first of all art, and 
the generic qualities which make it art 
are more fundamental in its nature 
than the specific qualities which, by 
addition, make it representative. Rep- 
resentation at most can be only a sec- 
ondary and derivative quality; not 
the essence of art, but one of the 
special kinds of raw material to which 
art can be applied, which it is the 
business of some art to absorb. Not all 
representation is art. Representation 
without the generic aesthetic quality is 
no art at all. It follows then that 
art-representation, so far from defining 
the art of painting, needs itself to be 
defined by the art of painting. 

So far we have been dealing with 
the two kinds of elimination. We 
have excluded from our primary no- 
tion of fine art many qualities which it 
holds in common with other things, 
and many qualities which belong only 
to one or two of these arts. It is now 
for us to complete our inductive argu- 
ment by proceeding to the identifica- 
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tion of what remains in the several 
arts. Is there, then, in all the leading 
forms of fine art, some identifiable and 
identical attribute which does, as a 
fact, lie at the base of their several 
esthetic excellences? ‘There is. 

Let us, in the first place, regard the 
character of poetry. Here, thoughts 
are the very matter with which we 
deal; and vet, all attempt at literal 
and faithful description of actual 
phenomena would become the most 
intolerable prose. Can a dry, scientific 
text-book be a more valuable ssthetic 
production than a whole library of 
poems? ‘All poetry is lies,” said once 
to me in disgust a mathematical class- 
mate at Harvard, and an English critic, 
lamenting the degeneracy of literature in 
our day, once headed his article, ‘‘ The 
Decay of the Art of Lying.” He chose 
this title deliberately to call attention to 
the fact that the very essential excellence 
of the art of poetry is just that in which 
it differs from plain, accurate, scientific 
statement. When Shelley cries to the 
skylark, ‘‘Bird thou never wert!” 
the ornithologist may confidently as- 
sure him that he is mistaken. We 
have no poetical art unless the fact 
has been transfigured by the creative 
mind of man, and clothed with beauti- 
ful form, imagery, and sentiment. 
And all this form, imagery and senti- 
ment, this massing of the facts trans- 
figured by the harmony of the word, 
comes up before us in a great poem 
like an individual idea, new, fresh, 
inspiring, distinct from all else, cre- 
ative in us of a new spiritual phase. It 
is not, like the discursive idea of the 
understanding, an abstract statement 
concerning things; it is a concrete 
idea forged out of thought, and feel- 
ing, and imagination, and symbolism, 
and mastery of language, and harmony 
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of rhythm by the creative speaking 
passion. 

It is an idea which exists nowhere, 
but in that magical literary combina- 
tion, as if it were a fairy form which 
had no substantial body but the invo- 
cating will of the enchanter. ’ 

How, then, is it in music? Where 
did the divine theme of the andante of 
the Fifth Symphony come from ? Was 
it related in any way toa fact of nature, 
or to adiscursive thought ? Didabird 
in the air or the wind sing it? Did 
Beethoven faithfully search for it in 
some external wilderness, for fear that 
he might deceive mankind with the idle 
play of his fancy? And if it be not 
an external fact, but the baseless imag- 
ination of a poor, fallible man, why do 
not we condemn it as unnatural, sub- 
jective, mannered, conventional ? It 
is because we have come, by several 
generations of proper training, to see 
for ourselves that in music the very 
melodic and harmonic inter-relation of 
the sounds produces a pure, spiritual 
idea in terms of sound—a new and 
beautiful individual, clear, separate, 
distinct from all else in the universe, 
and yet utterly unrelated to the ideas 
of analytic thought. 

In architecture itis the same. Where 
in nature do we find the model of a fine 
building ? The lines of construction, 
the proportions of the members, the 
masses of the openings, all these say 
something to us, indeed, but they tell 
us no story about anything beyond 
themselves. They compose for us a 
pure and stately harmony—a music less 
subtle and fleeting than the witcheries 
of sound, an idea as far removed from 
mere sense as it is from mere intellect ; 
they create something new and signi- 
ficant, but which has no existence ex- 
cept in that one individual combination. 
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Why, then, if all the leading arts— 
poetry, music, and architecture—agree 
in rejecting ordinary thoughts and 
representations as the tests of excel- 
lence, why should the poor kindred art 
of painting be pitched upon as the one 
fit subject to smother with the weight 
of this fallacy? Why, if all the other 
fine arts be constituted, as we have seen, 
by their power to express a pure non- 
ratiocinative idea in terms of specific 
form, of individual sense-perception, 
why do we not recognize the same 
patent fact in the art of painting—that 
the lines, and the masses of dark and 
light, and the colors may and do have 
a harmonic charm of their own in 
their own right, a beauty and infinity of 
pure visual idea, as absolute and inde- 
pendent as the sound-idea in music? 
It is because, as a race, we are more 
ignorant of the nature Of good painting. 
We are ignorant of the very language 
ofart. We have debauched our esthetic 
faculty by intemperate draughts at the 
bar of realism. We do not recognize 
the spiritual significance of a beautiful 
line when we see it; any more than a 
Fiji savage could recognize the esthetic 
significance of a violin concerto. We 
ask stupidly, as he might, ‘‘ What does 
itmean?” Weare dead to the infinity, 
and nobility, and individuality of the 
idea which it carries in itself. It is 
these great, purely musical qualities of 
line, dark and light, and color, which 
distinguish and ennoble the work of 
the great masters of all time. You 
may despise line-ideas if you like, as 
Addison despised the sound of violins ; 
but there they stand as the demon- 
strably basic elements of all great art, 
which outlast time and defy misrepres- 
entation. 

Beauty of line does not mean some 
pretty, superficial, careless ornamenta- 
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tion, nor any prescribed conformity to 
mathematical laws of curvature ; noth- 
ing small, mean, negative, or general. 
It embodies rather, like great music, 
something new, individual, self-com- — 
plete, ennobling, o’ermastering, pre- 
senting its own law to itself. That 
such a line-organism may represent 
natural fact, no more interferes with 
its purely esthetic nature, than a 
poet’s basis of thought interferes with 
his metrical and imaginative expres- 
sion. 

Here, then, at last, by identification, 
we find an attribute that is common 
to all the leading fine arts, an ideal 
quality of which we may look to the 
harmonic nature of music as the type. : 
In music, and architecture and poetry, 
its dominance is unquestioned. These 
either depart from the standard of 
natural expression or utterly ignore it. 
But what does constitute their esthetic 
nature is something which painting 
also has in common with themselves—a 
unique beauty in the form of a fresh 
and self-defined individual idea, a 
formal beauty which inheres in the 
manner of expression, and not in the 
eternal thing which is _ expressed. 
Therefore, I say that just as primarily 
a pine is a tree, so painting primarily is 
the creation of a pure idea in terms of 
beautiful line, dark and light, and 
color. The representative function of a 
painting may or may not exist, without 
modifying its character. But, if it 
does exist, then it must be distintly re- 
garded as a secondary consideration in 
this sense, that it is bound, by its very 
duty to art, to conform to the primary 
laws of pictorial expression. 

Let us now turn our eyes in quite a 
different direction, and see with what 
conclusion the deductive argument 
furnishes us. If any one has conscien- 
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tious scruples against deductive 
arguments, I advise him to skip the 
following page. 

The deductive argument starts from 
premises which science can neither 
prove, touch, nor criticise. It has 
the same warrant as our idea of God, 
or our idea of love. It is substantially 
the same whether it be found in Plato, 
or in modern German philosophy, or 
in the speculation of Buddhism. Its 
premises are that man is a spiritual 
being, that he is a being perfectible 
through slow evolutionary stages, that 
there is some supreme plane of spiritual 
exaltation with which he is in partial 


communication, and that one of the 


lines of this communication is the 
natural revelation to man of three 
separate transcedental ideals, which he 
ever keeps before himself as guiding 
stars in his efforts to advance. These 
three supreme ideals we know as Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty. I call them 
ideals because they place before us a 
conception of an intelligible kind of per- 
fection, each in its own line so infinite, 
so far removed, as to be in their fulness 
unattainable, and yet ever urging man 
forward by an irresistible authority to 
attain them. I call them supreme, 
because this authority of theirs is un- 
derived. It is no product of science or 
of our reasoning faculties; on the con- 
trary, all rational effort of our faculties 
is by them controlled. The only 
problem for us here is to see clearly 
how these ideals are related to one 
another. 

The intellectual ideal, or truth, sets 
before us the conception of a possible 
completion and perfection of the whole 
sum of knowledge. What we think 
we know, what we perceive, may be 
more or less false; but we do not 
doubt that somewhere an organic uni- 
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verse of absolute truth exists, from 
which the value of our partial cogni- 
tion is to be judged. We conceive of 
the world as of so many isolated facts. 
or statements, phenomena to be known, 
particular units to be ranked together, 
truly according to some transcendent. 
nature brooding over them, some uni- 
versal law or fundamental constitution 
which science is ever trying to approxi- 
mate more and more closely. Error 
can exist only in relation to truth. If 
I say, ‘‘I may be deceived,” I thereby 
point truth as a transcendental datum. 
We cannot escape it by saying that. 
perhaps the whole distinction between 
truth and error, including both its. 
terms, is pure illusion; in the very 
words of our thinking it <dllwsion, 
we twice over point truth as that which 
alone gives sanity to our remark. You 
may ask me what I mean by truth, and 
I may, perhaps, tell you; but I telk 
you, too, that you cannot help asking 
the question whether my meaning of 
truth is the true one. Truth looks in 
the lowest abyss of your skepticism. 
It is the abstract, immediate universal- 
ity which governs all particulars. 
Christ said, ‘‘ I am the truth.” 

But now if this cognitive ideal be the 
only one employed by man, it leads of 
itself to one-sidedness, and to selfish- 
ness. It cannot round out the full 
sum of our possible spiritual perfec-. 
tions to know only the truth itself. 
We have got to will it. The world is 
not merely a conglomerate mass of 
atoms arranged under universal laws ; 
it is an evolutionary series of particu- 
lars, each one of which may stand 
nearer to the ultimate outcome of per- 
fection than that which went before. 
We have not discharged our duty to. 
the spiritual nature of things until we 
have striven with all our might to 
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_make this possible approach real. The 
purely cognitive faculty implies no 
intense struggle to improve the world. 
The ethical value of schemes is to it 
nothing beyond their mechanical force. 
Christ, for it, is an interesting pheno- 
menon, not a Redeemer. Moreover, 
evil to it is as much a positive pheno- 
menon as good, and equally interesting. 

The ethical ideal, therefore, Good- 
ness, is not something derived from 
truth ; but a fresh and independent 
ideal with spiritual function of its own. 
In it, we have held up to us an ulti- 
mate standard, by which the value for 
wills of all human acts must be meas- 
ured. This standard, however we may 
define it, is what is meant by the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of Heaven, the ul- 
timate attainment by man of his com- 
plete spiritual birthright, but at the 
end, of an infinite and painful process 
of effort and of growth. All acts which 
we do either tend toward advancing the 
coming of this end or the delaying. 
It, then, is an zdeal, though concrete 
in itself, yet far away from us, at the 
end of an infinite chain of time ; a uni- 
versal which governs its particulars by 
throwing back through them, link by 
link, as natural means to ends, the 
magnetic throb of its command. It is 
like a piercing star at the end of a long 
road down which we march in serried 
ranks, like soldiers with set teeth to 
their martyrdom. Christ said: ‘‘I am 
the way.” , 

But even this ethical ideal, if taken 
abstractly, in itself leads to narrowness 
and inadequacy. It views the universe 
to-day as something essentially value- 
less and self-contradictory. It lives 
only in the future. It regards the in- 
ertia of nature as holding man back 
from the spiritual goal; therefore should 
we despise and conquer her. It leads 
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to Puritanism and asceticism. It re- 
fuses to see any worth but that of its. 
far away universal. All beauty and de- 
light, values which seem to crop up 
from the world of particularity about 
us, it looks upon with suspicion as. 
temptations of the devil. It refuses to. 
bear fruit till the infinitely removed 
day of judgment. It thinks to reach a 
great sum by stringing together a chain 
of zeros. But is not this conception of 
spiritual value, equally with that of 
Truth, an abstraction ? Does it not 
equally deny the evolutionary nature 
of spirit? Can there be an infinite gap: 
from nothing to everything ? Is it not 
probable that the growing spirituality 
of man, at every stage of its advance, 
must realize some measure of the per- 
fect spiritual values at which it aims, 
here and now in the world of the finite, 
the promise of rare spring flowers peep- 
ing up through the crusts of cosmic 
snows ? The universe is bound to the 
ideal, not by abstract differences, but. 
by flesh and blood ties. Spirit is not a 
shadowy name nor an _ unreachable 
limit. God is creating the world to- 
day. ‘The very life of the spirit is ab- 
sorbed in the process of its growth. 
The world is real, and divine, and 
beautiful. Christ said: ‘‘I am the 
Life.” 

The aesthetical ideal, beauty, is then 
not derived from truth and goodness,. 
but a third independent ideal which, in 
a certain sense, reaps the benefit of the 
other two. No doubt beauty, too, can 
be, made an abstract category, and 
abused in its isolation. It is possible 
for man to revel in pictures, poetry,. 
music, and fine living, and close his 
ears to wars and the warning of stoics, 
and to the cold investigations of phil- 
osophy and science. If he become the 
slave of his imagination, to the ex- 
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clusion of his intellect and his will, he 
can doubtless fall into a kind of selfish 
intoxication, which quite undoes spirit- 
uality, and eats the life out of society. 
But that is not following the ideal as I 
have defined it. It is not to exclude 
truth and goodness, but to supplement 
them. It is to force forward no fruit 
which exhausts the soil. Its maxim is 
to realize as much of the spiritual 


end now as is compatible with realizing 


more in the future. 

Truth is like the uncorruptible judge, 
who presides over our tribunals ; good- 
ness the martial heroes who wage 
stern war in the national defense. 
But beauty is like the spirit of 
woman, who glorifies and consecrates 
our homes. We cannot live without the 
sword and the surgeon’s knife. Good- 
ness, stoicism, is doubtless one pole 
of the activity of the universe ; is even 
that pole about which the spiritual 
reality tends to concentrate itself. But 
the polar force is not reduced to abso- 
lute zero at any part of the mass; and, 
therefore, there must be some spiritual 
good realizable value in itself, not 
merely as a means to an ultimate end. 
Such concrete value is beauty. ‘Truth 
is an abstract universal, which over- 
shadows its particulars; goodness an 
abstract universal, which shoots back 
orders of fire through its particulars ; 
but beauty is a concrete universal 
which lies completely embodied in the 
substance of its particulars. It is the 
ideal of incarnation. Not the spirit 
above matter, or beyond matter, but 
living here and now in matter. 
Whether it be in the unstudied grace 
and truthftlness of a child, or in the 
robes of flame with which evening 
wraps herself, or in the savage carving 
fundamental angles on his paddle, or in 
Michel Angelo precipitating the Sons 
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of God into the colors of plaster, it is 
everywhere the spirit of the universal, 
living and acting concretely in the 
heart of the particular. . In certain of 
its abstract forms we call it art; and, 
indeed, if we perceive that the arts in 
truth overlap one another, until all are 
swallowed up into the most compre- 
hensive art of living, we may conceive 
the sphere of art to become co-extensive 
with the sphere of beauty. 

Here now, through my deductive 
argument, I have come to a conclusion 
which harmonizes well with the results 
of the inductive. By an empirical 
comparison of the several fine arts, I 
found that their most fundamental attri- 
bute was their power to express a pure, 
individual, non-ratiocinative idea in 
peculiar combinations of sensuous terms. 
Musical ideas were its types, groups 
harmonicand organic ; forms light, and 
evanescent as ether, but distinct as the 
smile of your friend. By a comparison 
of the three transcendent spiritual 
ideals, I have found that art is the 
power to sheathe the universal and the 
perfect in the fabric of the particular 
and the transitory. But the universal 
in the particular is the individual, a 
thing which contains in itself values 
which reach far out beyond itself ; and 
the perfect in which, of its kind and so 
incarnated, we can find no flaw; a 
rounded inter-related system of harmony 
in which there is no discord, which 
actually glows, there, before my face, 
in a common utensil for my table; is 
this\not the same as the disembodied 
idea of pure musical form? Our 
thought is enriched by the identifica- 
tion, for we see now that the artistic 
idea is not something strange and un- 
canny, but the natural way in which 
God likes to have flowers grow. Let us 
remember then when we sit down to paint 
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a picture, that we are not parrots, about 
to screech, but consecrated beings, who 
have been admitted to the laboratory of 
creation, privileged to see the depth 
of some forest made gay by the unfold- 
ing spirals of stems, the soft song that 
bursts the prison of buds, and the 
prismatic tintings of a thousand shy 
petals. 

But here, on my own ground, steps 
before me John Ruskin, and cries: 
‘Halt !” He waves before my eyes 
his original and famous religious argu- 
ment for realism. He criesin my face, 
«‘ Every one of those tender blades of 
grass being fashioned by God’s own 
hand, how dare you commit the blas- 
phemy inart of modifying, or idealiz- 
ing, or unfaithfully neglecting a single 
detail?” But Iam not afraid of him. 
I shall answer: ‘‘And did God create 
only the material world, and not also the 
human soul ?” Are we not most truly 
his sons when we exercise our preroga- 
tive of creative imagination?” Shall 
we damn a Greek poet because he dares 
to create a new esthethic form which 
God has never used ? Why should we 
make this antithesis between God and 
nature on the one side, and man alone 
on the other? Why should I make a 
new idol of externality to bow down to? 
When I hear a beautiful poem about 
trees, or see a beautiful painting of a 
tree, is it possible that my delight 
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should arise from the bare thought that 
the material reality actually exists 
somewhere in this world. I cannot see 
why a sensitive man should have his 
soul raised to a white heat over such a 
common-place consideration. 

When I admire the lovely painting 
of a snow landscape, does its beauty 
consist in my recognition of this fact, 
that snow falls, and do I enthusias- 
tically contemplate thermometers and 
dewpoints, and the laws of crystalliza- 
tion and diffraction? And when I 
view the great painting or statue of a 
saint, a deity, or a national hero, does 
my blood tingle and my soul thrill, 
merely at this great fact that the artist 
has learned something about muscles 
from his anatomical studies? No 
one need talk to me about ideal- 
ization, as if it meant the torturing 
of noble thoughts or subjects to be 
other than they are. The idea in art 
does not primarily conceive subjects at 
all, but the pure form or language of 
their expression. Even in subjects the 
abstract material fact is never the pri- 
mary truth of nature. But the truth of 
art, the truth which makes true and 
noble music pure and noble, is the inner 
harmony and beauty of a pure idea 
within whose perfect sphere what is 
true in subject and what is beautiful in 
form have been melted together, and 
become as one. 

ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. 


AS TO STEPHEN CRANE. 


THPHEN CRANH is a 
genius. Just what 
genius is the world 
has not determined, 
for, like the ulster, 
the word covers a mul- 
titude of sins. But 

if pushed for a definition, I would say 
that genius is only woman’s intuition 
carried one step further. It isessentially 
feminine in its attributes, and the 
men of genius (as opposed to men of 
talent) have always been men with 
marked feminine qnalities. The genius 
knows because he knows, and if you 
should ask the genius whence comes 
this power, he would answer you (if he 
knew) in the words of Cassius; ‘‘ My 
mother gave it me.” 

Every genius has had a splendid 
mother. Had I space, I could name 
you a dozen great men—dead and gone 
—who were ushered into this earth- 
life under about the following con- 
ditions: A finely-organized, receptive, 
aspiring woman is thrown by fate into 
an unkind environment. She thirsts 
for knowledge, for sweet music, for 
beauty, for sympathy, for attainment. 
She has a heart-hunger that none 
about her understand, perhaps even 
her husband does not comprehend. 
She prays to God, but the heavens are 
but brass. A child is born to her. 


This child is heir to all of his mother’s 
spiritual desires, but he develops a 
man’s strength and breaks the fetters 
that held her fast. The woman’s prayer 
was answered. God listened to her 
after all. But, like Columbus, who 
gave the world a continent, she dies in 
ignorance of what she has achieved. 

Earth’s buffets are usually too severe 
for her ; she cannot endure its contume- 
ly ; she goes to her long rest, soothed 
only by the thought that she did her 
work as best she could. In summer, 
wild flowers nod in the breeze above her 
forgotten grave, and in winter, the 
untracked snow covers with bridal 
white the spot where she sleeps. But 
far away in the gay courts of great 
cities the walls echo the praises of her 
son, and men say, Behold, a Genius! 

She died that others might live. 
Her prayer was answered, as every sin- 
cere prayer is: for every desire of the 
heart has somewhere its gratification. 
But Nature cares not for the individ- 
ual—her thought is only for the race. 
Do you know the history of Nancy 
Hanks? She is the universal type of 
women who give the world its men of 
genius. 

When in 1891 Stephen Crane wrote a 
tale called Maggie of the Streets, Mr. 
Howells read the story, and after see- 
ing its author, said, ‘‘This man has 
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sprung into life full-armed ;” and that 
expression of Mr. Howells fully covers 
the case. I can imagine no condition 
of life that might entangle a man or 
woman within its meshes that Stephen 
Crane could not fully comprehend and 
appreciate. Men are only great as 
they possess sympathy. Crane knows 
the human heart through and through, 
and he sympathizes with its every pul- 
sation. From the beggar’s child search- 
ing in ash barrels for treasure, to the 
statesman playing at diplomacy with 
a thought for next fall’s election, 
Stephen Crane knows the inmost soul 
of each and all. Whether he is able to 
translate it to you or not is quite 
another question ; but in the forty or 
more short stories and sketches he has 
written I fail to find a single false note. 
He neither exaggerates nor comes tardy 
off. 

The psychologists tell us that a man 
cannot fully comprehend a condition 
that he has never experienced. But 
theosophy explains the transcendent 
wisdom of genius by saying that in 
former incarnations the man _ passed 
through these experiences. Emerson 
says: ‘‘We are bathed in an ocean of 
intelligence, and under right conditions 
the soul knows all things.” These 
things may be true, but the essence of 
Crane’s masterly delineation is that he 
is able to project himself into the con- 
dition of others. He does not describe 
men and women—/e is that man. He 
loses his identity, forgets self, abandons 
his own consciousness, and is for the 
moment the individual who speaks. 
And whether this individual is man, 
woman, or child, makes no difference. 
Sex, age, condition, weigh not in the 
scale. 

During the latter half of the year 
1895 no writing man in America was 
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so thoroughly hooted and so well 
abused as Stephen Crane. I have a 


scrap-book of newspaper clippings that 
is a symposium of Billingsgate mud- 
balls, with Crane for the target. Turn- 
ing the leaves of this scrap-book I find 
these words used in reference to a plain 
little book called The Black Riders: 
idiocy, drivel, bombast, rot, nonsense, 
puerility, untruth, garbage, hamfat, 
funny, absurd, childish, drunken, be- 
sotted, obscure, opium-laden, blasphe- 
mous, indecent, fustian, rant, bassoon- 
poetry, swell-head stuff, bluster, balder- 
dash, windy, turgid, stupid, pompous, 
gasconade, gas-house ballads, etc., etc. 
There are also in this scrap-book up- 
ward of a hundred parodies on the 
poems. Some of these are rather 
clever, but they differ from Crane’s 
work in this, that there is not a molecule 
of thought in one of them, while there 
is a great moral truth taught in each of 
Crane’s poems. Usually, people—even 
sensible people—will not take time to 
find it. But one might as well accuse 
LEsop of idiocy when he has a fox talk 
to agoose. Of course, we could truth- 
fully swear that no fox ever carried on 
a conversation with a goose since the 
world began. But to assume that 
/Xsop was therefore a fool would be 
proof that the man who made the as- 
sumption was a fool and not Alsop. 
Personally I do not greatly admire 
The Black Riders, but I have no quar- 
rel with the book. I simply accept it, 
and give thanks. But granting for 
argument’s sake that The Black Riders 
is “rot,” it then must be admitted 
that it was a great stroke of worldly 
wisdom. For Stephen Crane now has 
the ear of the world. Publishers be- 
siege him with checks in advance, and 
the manuscript of a story he has just 
completed has been bid on by four 
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different firms, with special offer for 
the English copyright. The forty-six 
short poems in The Black Riders were 
all written in the space of two days and a 
night—in a time of terrible depression. 
The work was then handed to a dear 
friend. This friend thought he saw 
the deep burning thought of a prophet 
in the lines, and he conceived the plan 
of publishing them. A thousand copies 
were printed and sold inside of six 
months. If you want a first edition of 
The Black Riders now, it will cost you 
five dollars, and if you can pick up 
A Maggie of the Streets for twice that, 
you'd better do it—and do it quick. 

Stephen Crane attended Lafayette 
College for a time in his nineteenth 
year. The teachers there write me 
that they only remember him as ‘‘a 
yellow, tow-haired youth, who would 
rather fight than study.” ‘They advised 
him to ‘“‘ take a change,” so he went to 
Syracuse University —his guardian 
being anxious he should be “‘ educated.” 
His fame at Syracuse rests on the fact 
that he was the best short-stop ever on 
the University baseball team. He 
soon became captain, this on account 
of his ability to hold his own when it 
came to an issue with certain ‘‘ scrap- 
ping” antagonists. 

Once when he'‘was called upon to 
recite in the psychology class, he 
argued a point with the teacher. The 
Professor sought to silence him by 
an appeal to the Bible: ‘Tut, tut— 
what does St. Paul say, Mr. Crane, 
what does St. Paul say ?” testily asked 
the old Professor. 

“‘T know what St. Paul says,” was the 
answer, ‘‘but I disagree with St. Paul.” 

Of course no Methodist college wants 
a student lke that; and young Crane 
wandered down to New York and got 
a job reporting on the Herald. 
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Since then he has worked on the 
editorial staff of various papers. He is 
now, however, devoting his whole time 
to literature, living at Hartwood, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. Hartwood has a 
store, a blacksmith shop and a tavern. 
When the train comes in all of the citi- 
zens go down to the station to see ’er. 
Should you ask one of these citizens 
who Stephen Crane is, ke would prob- 
ably answer you as he did me: 

“‘Mr. Crane, Mr. Crane! you mean 
Steve Crane ?” 

$7 Meg.7” 

‘‘ Why, he’s—he’s Steve Crane an’ 
a dern good feller!” 

Mr. Crane is now in his twenty-fifth 
year. He isa little under the average 
height, and is slender and slight in 
build, weighing scarcely one hundred 
and thirty pounds. He is a decided 
blonde: his eyes blue. His handsome, 
boyish face and quiet, half-shy, modest 
manner make him a general favorite 
everywhere with women. And to me, 
it is rather curious that women should 
flock around and pet this sort of a man, 
who can read their inmost thoughts 
just as that new German invention can 
photograph things inside of a box, 
when a big, stupid man with a red 
face and a black mustache they are 
very much afraid of. I don’t under- 
stand it a bit. 

At a recent banquet given at the 
Genessee Hotel, in Buffalo, in honor of 
Mr. Crane, thirty-one men sat at the 
feast. ‘These men had come from Chi- 
cago, New York, Boston, and _ else- 
where to attend the dinner. Several 
lawyers, one eminent physician, and 
various writers were there. Crane was 
the youngest individual at the board, 
but he showed himself the peer of any 
man present. His speech was earnest, 
dignified, yet modestly expressed. His 
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manner is singularly well poised, and 
his few words carry conviction. 

Still he can laugh and joke, and no 
man has a better appreciation of hu- 
mor. He loves the out-doors, and in 
riding horseback by his side across 
country I have admired his happy 
abandon, as he sits secure, riding with 
loose rein and long stirrup in a reck- 
less rush. 

In the New York Zimes for January 
26 is a two-column letter from London, 
by that distinguished critic, Mr. Harold 
Frederic. The subject of the entire 
article is Stephen Crane. Says Mr. 
Frederic : 

«The ‘Red Badge of Courage’ ap- 
peared a couple of months ago, un- 
heralded and unnoticed, in a series 
which, under the distinctive label of 
‘Pioneer ’ is popularly supposed to pre- 
sent fiction more or less after the order 
of ‘The Green Carnation,’ which was 
also of that lot. The first one who 
mentioned in my hearing that this ‘ Red 
Badge’ was well worth reading hap- 
pened to be a person whose literary 
admirations serve me generally as warn- 
ings what to avoid, and I remembered 
the title languidly from that standpoint 
of self-protection. A little later others 
began to speak of it. All at once, 
every bookish person had it at his 
tongue’s end. It was clearly a book to 
read, and I read it. Even asI did so, 
reviews burst forth in a dozen different 
quarters, hailing it as extraordinary. 
Some were naturally more excited and 
voluble than others, but all the critics 
showed, and continue to show, their 
sense of being in the presence of some- 
thing not like other things. George 
Wyndham, M.P., has already writien 
of it in The New Review as ‘a remarka- 
ble book.” Other magazine editors 
haye articles about it in preparation, 
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and it is evident that for the next few 
months it is to be more talked about 
than anything else in current literature. 
It seems almost equally certain that it 
will be kept alive, as one of the death- 
less books which must be read by every- 
body who desires to be, or toseem a 
connoisseur of modern fiction. 

<¢ Tf there were in existence any books 
of a similar character, one could start 
confidently by saying that it was the 
best of its kind. But it has no fellows. 
It is a book outside of all classification. 
So unlike anything else is it, that the 
temptation rises to deny that it is a 
book at all. When one searches for 
comparisons, they can only be found 
by culling out selected portions from 
the trunks of masterpieces,and consider- 
ing these detached fragments, one by 
one, with reference to the ‘ Red Badge,” 
which is itself a fragment, and yet is 
complete. Thus one lifts the best 
battle pictures from Tolstoi’s great 
‘War and Peace,’ from  Balzac’s 
‘Chouans,’ from Hugo’s ‘ Les Misera- 
bles,’ and the forest fight in ‘’93,’ from 
Prosper Merimée’s assault of the re- 
doubt, from Zola’s ‘La Débacle’ and 
‘Attack on the Mill’ (it is strange 
enough that equivalents in the litera- 
ture of our own language do not 
suggest themselves), and studies them 
side by side with this tremendously 
effective battle painting by the un- 
known youngster. Positively they are 
cold and ineffectual beside it. The 
praise may sound exaggerated, but 
really it is inadequate. These re- 
nowned battle descriptions of the big 
men are made to seem all wrong. The 
‘Red Badge’ impels the feeling that 
the actual truth about a battle has 
never been guessed before.” 

There is aclass of reviewers who 
always wind up their preachments by 
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saying: ‘‘ This book gives much promise, 
and we shall look anxiously for Mr. 
Scribbler’s next.” Let us deal in no 
such cant. A man’s work is good or it 
isnot. As for his “next,” nobody can 
tell whether it will be good or not. 
There is a whole army of men about to 
do something great, but the years go 
by and they never do it. They are like 
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those precocious children who stand on 
chairs and recite ‘‘pieces.” They 
never make orators. So, as to Crane’s 
*‘future work,” let us keep silent. 
But if he never produces another 
thing, he has done enough to save 
the fag-end of the century from liter- 
ary disgrace; and look you, friends, 
that is no small matter! 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 


IN WINTER. 


ERE, IN THESE ARCTIC DAYS—THIS WINTERLAND— 
WHERE, WITH NO APRIL SOUNDS, THE GRAY WOODS RING; 
NoR WAKE TO FLASH OF ANY AZURE WING, 
AND, LIKE A SPENDTHRIFT THRONG, THE REFT TREES STAND ; 
HERE—WHERE THE WHITE FLAKES FALL ON EVERY HAND— 
My BODY BIDES; BUT, DOWN THE PATH OF SPRING— 
THE ROBIN’S TRAIL—MY SOUL GOES SUMMERING, 


SouTH—AND THE SWIFT LEAVES LAUGH AND SKIES ARE BLAND. 


AND YOU, BELOVED ! IF MY SOUL CAN FIND 
For ME MY SUMMER, COULD IT MISS ITS OWN ? 


THOUGH WE, BY ALL THE WINDS OF FATE, WERE BLOWN 
APART, IT STILL WOULD SEEK YOU oUT, J WEEN— 


WoULD SEEK YOU, REACH YOU, KNOW YOU, LOVE-DIVINED— 
THouGH DEATH HIMSELF SHOULD STAND US TWAIN BETWEEN ! 


—FRANK PRESTON SMART. 
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‘HE sliding doors had 
been taken from their 
polished grooves, and 
the low, spacious 
house lay open on 
every side to the 
breeze and the soft 
Spring sunlight. In the main room the 
master sat alone, looking contentedly 
out over the fine old garden, which had 
been a pride and a joy to many genera- 
tions of Samurai ancestors. 

From the kitchen, near the street 
entrance, came merry notes of busy 
servants, stirred to new energy by the 
beauty of the day; from invisible re- 
cesses, the soft shuffling of women’s 
feet, as the mistress, with her bevy of 
maids, went the rounds of domestic 
duties. 

Two only of the household were idle : 
the old knight, motionless as the willow 
which arched his vista, and O Sada 
San, whose glossy hair and bright-hued 
silks flitted, like some gorgeous butter- 
fly, among the distant clumps of blos- 
soming shrubbery. 

Now he could see but the tip of her 
obi, as she bent over a tiny lakelet to 
feed, as he knew, the gold-fish which 
must be darting, like a thousand little 
shivers in a mirror, to the focus of a 
cake-crumb. 

Now the eager sun glinted from her 
burnished hair pins, mistaking their 
coral ornaments for some rare, new 
flower. At last, beneath a drooping 
cherry, she lifted a little hand to the 
thick-fringed branches, with every 
blossom a snowflake, pendent from a 
crimson thread. 


He wonders vaguely what she will do: 
with the perfect spray she breaks.- 
Swaying, she turns into a little cave,.- 
set beside the pathway in an artificial 
hillock, where stands, as he knows, a’ 
stone image of Jizo, the sweet-faced. 
deity of pity and mercy, the protector’ 
of children in the shadowy under-world.. 

Emerging, her hands are empty ; 
and, as she moves toward the house, 
still unaware of her father’s presence, 
her dilated eyes look far beyond him, 
with a frank serenity, innocence, and 
joy, which lend them a radiance almost 
superhuman. 

Suddenly she feels his gaze. Her 
steps do not slacken, there is no sign of 
fear. Her sweet face glows with a 
loving smile. She does not even lower 
her head. There is no need of an ex- 
change of words between them. She 
passes, still smiling, conscious of her 
privilege to murmur, unchecked, the 
little song in her girlish throat. 

When he could hear no longer the 
beat of her lacquered shoes upon the 
stone flagging, the Samurai became 
lost in meditation as profound as Jizo’s. 
The fragrance of Spring, the peace of 
his little paradise, failed now to en- 
chant him. 

His eyes were fixed on a pattern in 
the border of the matting. Once he 
shook his head; once he muttered a 
phrase, only to contradict himself a. 
moment later. He stirred restlessly, 
altering the position of his hands, and 
finally drew from his belt a small fold- 
ing fan, which he opened and toyed 
with in an aimless fashion. 

Suddenly he raised his head, and 
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rapped sharply upon a hibachi with the 
fan. Of the servant, soon on forehead 
and knees beside him, ‘‘ My writing 
materials at once!” he commanded. 
We seized the low mahogany desk, 
opened the ink box, ornamented with a 
spray of cherry-blossoms in gold, 
crumpled in his nervousness the 
‘tinted paper as he unrolled it, and 
«wrote with feverish brush strokes a few 
~words, to which he deliberately set his 
large red seal. Fora moment he held 
the folded missive between his thumb 
and forefinger, then said, haughtily: 
*‘In haste, to my friend, Goro.” 


i, 


psy FEW nights later, in their own 

chamber, the Samurai found his 
wife weeping, but gently and restrain- 
edly, as becomes a woman of rank in 
Japan. 

‘¢ What ails you, wife ; are you ill?” 
he asked touching her with kindly 
hand. 

“No, I am not ill,” she sobbed. 
<¢ But to-day it has been whispered—Oh 
say it is not true !—that our child is to 
wed the young Baron Sakuma.” 

<‘Yes,” said the Samurai quickly, 
*‘itis true. It is a matter,which con- 
cerns the master of thejfamily.” 

“‘ But, Sada—does she know ?” 

“It is not yet time to inform her. 
When I do, she will obey.” 

<‘Oh, my dear lord,” burst out the un- 
happy mother, ‘‘ hast thou not heard 
of the coarse cruelty of this young 
Sakuma? of the tyranny and cruelty 
of his mother? Dost thou not know 
that his first wife died by her own 
hand, unable to bear the tortures of 
life there? Why, it is even said i" 

“*Mere foolish tales,” broke in the 
husband. ‘All women quarrel among 
themselves. It is to our advantage 
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that Sada marry Sakuma. 
sent the first overture.” 

The poor woman hid her face, but 
made no reply. 

‘«Sada cannot always remain a girl,” 
he continued more gently. ‘‘She will 
soon adapt herself to her new life. 
There is no reason why she should 
not be as happy as most wives and 
mothers.” 

The next morning Sada was told of 
her approaching marriage. She had 
heard no sinister rumors, and as the 
duties and dangers of matrimony were 
subjects that had never troubled her 
young thoughts, she showed a little 
excitement and natural curiosity, but 
no rebellion. . 

«‘ Will he be as kind to me as thou 
art, dear father?” she asked, laying 
her soft hand caressingly on her 
parent’s knee. 

«‘Tf you are as good a wife as you 
have been a daughter.” 

‘But what is it to be a good wife? 
Is mother a good wife?” 

“Yes,” said the Samurai; but he 
did not look at his wife. - 

“Has he a mother, and must I obey 
her ?” Sada’s voice was a little trem- 
ulous now. 

“Tt is the custom.” 

The mother tried to restrain herself 
by turning away. 

‘¢ Oh, but how can she be as loving to 
me as thou ?” said the girl, facing her. 

The poor woman could make no 
answer for weeping. The knight rose 
hastily, and left the room. Sada and 
her mother were swaying together in 
wordless terror. 


I myself 


oT. 


yw the approaching marriage 
became known, relatives and 
friends from all over the country came 
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to congratulate Sada’s parents, bring- 
ing with them presents of rich stuffs, 
porcelains and lacquers. The mother, 
thrown into a whirl of importance, lost 
temporarily her keen edge of terror at 
thought of an unhappy marriage for 
her only child. Sada was apparently 
unconcerned. ‘There had been but one 
wordless meeting between the young 
people, heavily chaperoned by relatives 
of both families, and Sada had barely 
stolen a glimpse at the impassive face 
of her future husband. In spite of 
these negative indications, the shower 
of fine clothes and phrases, with which 
she was overwhelmed, led her to imag- 
ine herself a most enviable young 
woman. 

The wedding day arrived, clear and 
bright—a good omen in every land. 
From morning until evening the house 
was alive with incoming and outgoing 
guests and the chatter of their good 
wishes, ‘The spacious reception-room 
had been hung with flowers, tastefully 
arranged by Satsuma’s most noted art- 
ist, and with sacred paper symbols. In 
the wide tokonoma hung three famous 
paintings, heavily framed in brocade, 
of the gods of good fortune, by Kano 
Tsunenobu. Before them, from a low 
bronze vase arose, fanlike, a composi- 
tion of sprays in cut bamboo, pine, and 
blossoming plum, symbolizing all vir- 
tues, joys and beauties in the union of 
married life. A bronze stork and tur- 
tle stood at either side, emblematic of 
long life and peace. ‘The polished, 
square pillars and the pale green mat- 
ting shone sharp and clear, even in the 
flicker of the tall candles. A subtle 
odor of incense brooded like a dream 
of sweetness upon the senses. 

Sakuma, the groom, was seated in 
the place of honor, on gray, silken 
cushions, bordered with scarlet, his 
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mother on his right. Sada’s parents 
were on the left, and the circle was 
complete, but for one vacant spot. 
The company were betraying their 
slight indignation at such an unheard 
of delay by a high-bred air of extreme 
indifference, when a sudden, soft shud- 
der of grating wood announced the 
arrival of the little bride. There was 
no sound in the room but the silken 
whisper of her dress as, with head bent 
low under its arch of filmy white, she 
glided across the face of the assembly 
and sank, timidly and deprecatingly, 
into the seat opposite young Sakuma. 
One line of folded crimson silk broke 
the whiteness of the soft pleats about 
her throat. Her sash stood out angu- 
lar and heavy, with interlaced devices 
of gold and silver thread. ‘The pointed 
rift in her veil, half concealing a 
coiffure elaborate as some rare orchid, 
revealed the pointed oval of her down- 
cast face. A sweeter vision never 
greeted the eye of an expectant groom. 
Sakuma gave her one fleeting look as 
she bowed before him, his rather sullen 
face lit by a momentary gleam of 
admiration. But the old mother set 
her lips at this revelation of the girl’s 
fairness, and a strange chill seemed to 
sweep over the little circle. 

Soon, however, the sake was poured, 
and the young couple pledged them- 
selves in the prescribed number of 
draughts from saucer-like red cups. 
The parents-in-law vied with each 
other in congratulations, and the nor- 
mal gayety of a wedding festival cheered 
the assembly with the sudden brilliancy 
of sunlight from behind a drifting 
cloud. There were rare sports to fill 
the remainder of the evening. A con- 
certed piece was played upon three 
kotos, and accompanied by a bridal 
chant as delicate as the droop of a 
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moonlit flower. Dancers, hired for 
the occasion, went through a panto- 
mime of some old romantic love. It 
was far into the night when a move- 
ment was made to carry the bride to 
her husband’s home. ‘Then there was 
a great flurry and confusion; jokes 
showered upon the young couple, 
guests sorting out their shoes from the 
heap at the door-step, servants running 
about with lanterns, until at last the 
gates were thrown open and the gay 
procession filed out into the darkness, 
followed by a small hurricane of 
~ parched peas, and the echoes of that 
tragic bridal song: 
“‘Sooner may these dead peas start, 
Grow, and blossom into life, 
Than that thou return and dwell 
In thy childhood’s home, a wife.” 


IV. 


A haa next day there hung about the 

place that sense of loss which fol- 
lows, with equal sureness, a funeral or 
a wedding. The servants were irritable, 
the lady of the house silent and nerv- 
ous, and the Samurai, after sleeping 
until noon, could do nothing but wander 
about the garden. The flowering trees, 
despoiled of their best branches, seemed 
to shrink from him reproachfully. 
Aimlessly he wandered into Jizo’s cave, 
but the god, a withered spray of white 
cherry blossoms in his folded hands, 
gazed steadfastly out into a realm of 
mystic impersonality, far beyond the 
consciousness of his human visitor. 
The gold-fish followed him hungrily as 
he brushed the margin of their pool. 
The croak of frogs rasped his sensitive 
ear. 

There, at the hour of twilight, he 
saw a girlish, hesitating figure ap- 
proaching him. He _ started, and 
frowned incredulously. Could it be 
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that his deep thought of Sada had bred 
her image against the vacant air? As 
she came nearer, he thought it her 
ghost, so unnatural was the look in her 
fixed eyes. Her hair, which he had 
never seen ruffled even by the summer 
winds, fell in little, dejected fringes 
about her pallid face. When she spoke, 
her voice was dull and monotonous. 

‘‘ Father, I have come back. They 
were not kind.” 

The Samurai lifted his head, and 
gazed, for a full minute, out over the 
azalea hedges into the distant sky. 

‘* Who knows that you have come ?” 
he asked, with clear and even accent. 

“‘No one,” answered the girl, in the 
same dull voice. ‘‘My mother-in-law 
had gone to pay a visit. My master 
was aleep.” 

The Samurai drew in a long breath. 

‘‘There may yet be time,” he whis- 
pered. He caught her arm, and started 
down the path, fairly dragging her with 
him. 

«The lightest kago!” he said, as if 
to himself. ‘‘The swiftest runners ! 
Ah, disgrace may yet be averted.” 

‘Come, girl,” he cried, almost. 
fiercely, asshe stared at him in bewilder- 
ments 

‘“Do you not see that each moment. 
may be worth a life-time ?” 

Her glance wandered vaguely toward 
the house. Her mother was not in 
sight. 

“Surely, thou wilt not send me dack 
to them.” 

“Send you back!” he _ echoed. 
‘‘Send you back! Wretched girl! Do 
you not know that you have dishonered 
me? Run away from the husband of 
your father’s choosing! Such actions. 
are worthy of the peasants, the outcasts. 
You are no daughter of mine!” 

Then a shade more gently. 
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‘But there is still hope. You may 
tell your husband that you were sud- 
denly ill and, distracted with pain, 
came here for a well-known remedy. 
Perhaps with this explanation, and with 
humble protestations of sorrow that 
you were so wicked as to leave home 
without permission, you may prevail 
on Sakuma to reinstate'you. I shall 
myself apologize to him to-morrow, 
and, with costly presents, beg his for- 
giveness.” 

During this speech Sada had been 
reading her father’s face with eyes in 
which instinctive terror, dumb plead- 
ing, and agonized ignorance of life 
seemed concentrated. Before he had 
finished she had drooped her head, and 
as he again seized her arm, she followed 
him silently, without resistance, and 
was sent back by his orders to her 
husband’s home. 


Vv 


T was twilight of the next day. The 
Samurai was again in his garden, 
but his usual languid, thoughtful loi- 
tering had given way to a dogged 
pacing up and down, as though he 
strove to tread out obtrusive memories. 
The morning’s interview with his in- 
jured son-in-law had been a bitter trial 
to his proud old spirit. The exagger- 
ated air of condescension with which 
his apologies for Sada’s unwifely con- 
duct had been accepted, still suffocated 
him ; the venom of the old mother-in- 
law festered in his soul. This had 
been, perhaps, the hardest to bear, that 
he, a Samurai, should have known the 
taunts and thinly-veiled insults of a 
woman. 

*‘T think Sakuma most lenient in 
allowing her to return,” the old dame 
had drawled, her small black eyes and 
blacker teeth gleaming vindictively. 
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<< Ah, yes,” from Sakuma, “a run- 
away wife is a bad element in a house- 
hold. She is now in punishment in 


_ her room.” 


The Samurai gripped his sword-hilt 
now, as he had gripped it then. The 
memory of his own humble reply drove 
in his face like sleet. 

‘“*Tam overwhelmed with shame at 
my daughter’s conduct. Perhaps-her 
mother and I have been foolishly indul- 
gent. She is our only child.” 

“Too much kindness is bad training 
for a wife,” he heard the old woman 
say. ‘“‘A girl cannot be broken in 
too soon.” 

Sakuma had nodded his head, with 
an evil look out of the corner of his 
eye toward his father-in-law. 

The Samurai put his hand to his 
throat. He could not recall very dis- 
tinctly his manner of leaving. He 
knew that he had gone quite abruptly, 
too abruptly for the traditions of his 
rank, but there was a look on the faces 
before him which struck his veins to a 
tissue of fire. As he had passed along 
the open house he had seen one little 
room with the shoji tightly drawn. It 
was the memory of these things that 
he trod into the graveled pathways of 
his garden. 

Calm, self-poised, yet unretrospec- 
tive, and without self-analysis, this new 
torrent of emotions, which now took 
hold on him, swept the Samurai into a 
burning vortex of helpless rebellion. 
His thoughts seemed fiery, erratic 
beings, darting in long loops and 
eclipses across the midnight of his total 
consciousness. Most inexplicable of 
all, directly against an outburst of 
present indignation, would insist, from 
time to time, pale visions of his child 
in some sweet attitude, or lowly office 
of love. Memories of her industry, her 
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gentleness, her quick’ intelligence, her 
passionate love and adoration for him, 
darted like frightened doves across the 
face of a storm. In vain he steeled 
himself against her, or reproached him- 
self for over-kindness. From the very 
cloud-rack of anger, the sunlight of 
her presence emerged. At last, half 
spent with the terrible, dumb struggle, 
he sank into a rude carved seat near 
Jizo’s cave, and gave himself up to 
sweeter recollections. 

Now he sees her, a little child, with 
her first fine doll in herarms. It is the 
child’s festival, and she is starting, with 
her mother to the great temple, to in- 
voke from Buddha blessings upon her 
treasure throughout the coming year. T'o 
her father she had come running when 
the important pilgrimage was over. 

“‘Look at my baby,” she cried. 
««She has a beautiful name now, and 
has promised to be a good child.” 

Thinking to perplex her, he had 
said : 

“‘How can she have a name, little 
pigeon ? How can she be either good 
or bad? A doll is notalive. She has 
no soul.” 

The little face was drooped for a mo- 
ment, then she raised it with new bright- 
_ ness. 

«¢ Ah, but I will love her so that a 
soul must come.” 

Again, in her later childhood, he 
had one day followed her into Jizo’s 
cave, the very spot near which he was 
sitting. He turned now and looked at 
it in incredulous wonder. 

It had happened that for several 
mornings he had noticed her going 
toward the little shrine. Following 
her, he had found her busily at work 
piling up little mounds of pebbles 
about the feet of the statue. 

‘¢ Why so many prayer-heaps to Jizo, 
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my Sada ?” he had asked. ‘‘ You have 
no little comrades in the world of 
shadows, and others will build for: their 
own.” 

“These,” she had said, looking up 
with shining eyes, her hands still full 
of pebbles, ‘‘are for the little’children 
who are forgotten.” 

A groan burst from his lips. He 
rose and stood before the cave, but 
Jizo smiled beyond him. 

Now there came a picture’of Sada, 
spinning beneath the old, leaning?pine 
that shaded her favorite nook. It was 
Midsummer. The silk-worms{had been: 
reared and tended from the tiny, broken 
egg-shell to the fluffy cocoons that stud 
the layers of dried fern and brush. 
The time for spinning had come. The 
wooden wheel was brought from its 
hiding place, great copper bowls of hot 
water, thick-sown with bobbing cocoons, 
placed near by, the little stool adjusted, 
and Sada, an Oriental Marguerite, pre- 
pared to enter upon her busiest season. 
She stoops toward the bowl of cocoons, 
deftly catching some half-dozen strands, 
which she twists into one and flattens 
against the wheel. The treading of 
her little foot, the twinkle of her quick 
fingers, the bend of her pretty head, 
the blurred, whirring foutline before 
her, seem cut in motion upon his heart. 

Was it fancy, or did he really 
hear, echoed from some cavern of the 
past, the murmur of her spinning song. 
‘*Hayaku! Hayaku! Whirr and circle, 
Busy wheel that draws the silk, 

At your edge a rim is growing, 
Bright as sunshine, white as milk. 
In the water-bowl beside me 
Cocoons dip, and dance, and reel, 
As from each a fairy fibre 
Glistens upward to the wheel.” 

He sank back to the rustic seat, and 
covered his eyes with his hand. Sud- 
denly he started. 
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‘‘ What is that noise at the gate ?” 
he called angrily. 

No reply, except a frightened cessa- 
tion of confused voices. 

¢ What is it ? Canno one answer ?” 
still more angrily and with great strides 
toward the gate. 

The wooden panels were closed, kut 
there was a fluctuating pressure upon 
them, as if of eager crowds that wished 
to enter, but did not dare. 

<‘What does it mean?” he cried 
again. ‘This rabble at my doors !” 

He flung the gates open, one with 
each hand, and the crowd was pressed 
back with them, leaving only two fig- 
ures with a burden between them, on 
the stone incline. 

The Samurai grew like bronze. 

Her head had fallen backward ; her 
face was hidden by the black, soaked, 
clinging hair. The peasants held her 
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slight, dead form with rude tenderness, 
but the little limbs were growing rigid 
in an outline foreign to her usual grace. 
Her sleeves hung water weighted, and 
the sound of dripping tinkled upon the 
stones. The foremost of the men, the 
one who held her feet, opened his 
mouth to speak. The Samure lifted 
his hand. ‘‘It is the wife of Baron 
Sakuma., Take her——” There was 
a shrill scream from the house behind 
him, and, on the wings of agonized 
love, a mother darted down toward her 
dead child. The Samurai barred the 
threshold with a rigid arm. The 
woman fell with her face upon the 
stones. 

“¢Tt-is-the-wife-of Baron Sakuma,” 
came in spasms from the gray lips of 
the Samurai. 

‘*Should he—refuse, bring her to 


her home.” 
Mary McNEIt Scott. 


JUDGED. BY. THES SP ALN: 


HE TuHEesbau SPHINX WHO WATCHED THE ROAD ALONG, 

WITH BROODING EYES UPON THE MOVING MASS, 

Criep “ Hatt! AND GuEss MY RIDDLE ERE YOU PASS— 
Wuy Is TRUTH’S QUEST THE RIGHT—ALL ELSE THE WRONG?” 
IN STATE ADVANCED THE LEADER OF THE THRONG— 
AN AUTOCRAT WHOM NONE IN POMP SURPASS— 
FLATTERERS AND SLAVES HE HEARS, BUT NOT, ALAS! 
THE STILL, SMALL VOICE WHICH MAKES THE SPIRIT STRONG. 


Hz CANNOT ANSWER WHAT THE SPHINX DEMANDS, 
No TIME HAS HE TO JUDGE T’WIXT FALSE AND TRUE! 
“*T HE WORLD NEEDS ONLY HIM WHO UNDERSTANDS 


THIS DIFFERENCE,” QUOTH THE QUESTIONER. 


SHE GREW 


COLOSSAL, CRIED: ‘‘ THUS, SIGHTLESS SOUL ATONE !” 
AND CRUSHED A DESPOT ’GAINST HER BREAST OF STONE. 


—FANNY PuURDY PALMER. 


HAWTHORNE. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


VATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE was born in 
*‘bleak, hard,  script- 
ural Salem,” as he him- 
self calls it, in 1804. He was ushered 
into life by the ringing of bells and the 
booming of cannon; not because the 
world was aware of the importance of 
his advent, but because he happened to 
be born on the fourth of July, while 
our national Independence was still 
young enough to be celebrated with 
enthusiasm. 

Hawthorne was a lineal descendant 
of the Puritans. One of his ancestors 
had achieved unpleasant renown as the 
judge who sentenced four Quakers to 
be whipped from town to town. 
Another had been so violent in his 
persecutions of the witches as to call 
down upon his family the curse of one 
of the victims, and this ancestral curse 
was not yet forgotten in Hawthorne’s 
day. 

The father of Hawthorne was a sea 
captain, and was said by his neighbors 
to be the ‘‘sternest man that ever 
walked a deck.” He died when Nath- 
aniel was four years old, and from the 
day of his death the mother shut her- 
self up in an absolute seclusion which 
lasted for forty years. She became, in 
truth, a very hermit, and took her 
meals alone in her own room. Into 
this room her children never pene- 
trated. When she came out of it and 
mingled with them her face, though 
sad, was always serene, and they never 
doubted, her love. But of the secrets 
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of that lonely chamber, where she held 
sorrowful communion with the dead, 
they knew nothing. With the outside 
world she had no communication what- 
ever, not even with the members of her 
husband’s family. 

Such isolation on the mother’s part 
could not fail to have its effect upon 
the children. They had no opportu- 
nity to know what social intercourse 
meant ; their peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities were fostered instead of being 
pruned. They grew to regard them- 
selves as something apart from the 
general world. How could they grow 
up other than shy and peculiar? An 
accident made the boy lame for three 
or four years, and most of this time was 
spent by him lying upon the floor, 
reading. His books were Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, and Thompson, together 
with Rousseau, Bunyan, and the New- 
gate Calendar. 

After his recovery his mother moved 
with her three children to her brother’s 
home at Raymond, Maine. Here 
Nathaniel lived like a bird of the air, 
so perfect was the freedom he enjoyed. 
His days were passed in hunting, fish- 
ing, skating, or whatever out-door 
sport the season afforded. This life, 
however, only confirmed what he calls 
One of 
the peculiarities of his boyhood, he 
says, Was a grievous disinclination to go 
to school. Like many other boys, he 
amused himself by editing a weekly 
paper, which is still preserved in his 
family. As Hawthorne grew older, 
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his uncle, Robert, decided to educate 
him, and it became necessary for him 
to be sent back to Salem to be fitted 
for college. He objected, not liking 
the feeling of dependence. ‘‘ Four 
years of the best part of my life,” he 
said, ‘“‘is a great deal to throw away.” 
At the age of seventeen he entered 
Bowdoin College, his classmates being 
Longfellow and Franklin Pierce. He 
was not a particularly brilliant student, 
and the most that he gained from his 
college course was three or four friends. 
‘There was much talk among his rela- 
tives as to what his future should be. 
Even then he had dreams of author- 
‘ship. He wrote to his mother, “I do 
not want to be a doctor and live by 
‘men’s diseases ; nor a minister and live 
by their sins; nor a lawyer and live by 
their quarrels. So I don’t see that 
there is anything left for me to be 
but an author. How would you like 
gome day to see a whole shelf full of 
books written by your son, with 
‘ Hawthorne’s Works’ printed on their 
backs ?” 

His college life over, he returned to 
‘Salem, and while his friends, who had 
chosen their separate callings, were be- 
coming a part of the busy world, he 
withdrew into himself. He collected a 
few tales that he had written, and 
under the title “‘Seven Tales of My 
‘Native Land,” offered them to one 
publisher after another, but with no 
success, and finally, in disgust, he 
threw them into the fire. He wrote 
the little romance called ‘‘ Fanshawe,” 
-and published it at his own expense at 
cost of a hundred dollars. For ten 
years he lived in almost absolute seclu- 
‘sion, reading, writing, and dreaming. 
Few people in Salem knew of his exist- 
ence. He shunned society, and after 
nightfall would steal out from his 
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room ‘‘ into the silent streets, shadowy 
as the ghosts, with which, to his imag- 
ination, the dusky town was haunted, 
gliding beneath the house in which the 
witch trials were held or across the 
moonlight hill on which the witches 
were hung, and weaving his memories 
and impressions into his first series of 
fragmentary romances.” Long after, 
he wrote, ‘‘ I sat down by the wayside 
of life like a man under enchantment, 
and a shrubberry sprang up around me, 
and the bushes grew to be saplings, and 
the saplings became trees, until no 
exit appeared possible through the en- 
tangling depths of my obscurity... . 
I am disposed to thank God for the 
gloom and chill of my early life, in the 
hope that my share of adversity came 
then, when I bore it alone.” 

He was writing continually, during 
these years, for various periodicals, 
but writing anonymously, and receiving 
scant pay. His college friend, Horace 
Bridge, constantly encouraged him by 
letter, and urged him to collect some 
of these writings into a volume. Bridge 
wrote to the publishers, and offered to 
assume the pecuniary risk, stipulating 
that Hawthorne should not know of 
the arrangement. ‘Thus, through his 
friend’s insistence and generosity, the 
volume of ‘Twice Told Tales” was 
published. In the pathetic preface, 
Hawthorne laid claim to having been, 
*‘for a good many years, the obscurest 
man of letters in America.” The vol- 
ume attracted little attention, but it 
brought him some recognition, and a 
kind and cordial letter from Longfellow, 
who reviewed his book. Hawthorne- 
wrote in reply: ‘“‘It gratifies me that 
you have occasionally felt an interest 
in my situation, but your quotation 
from Jean Paul about the ‘ lark’s nest’ 
makes me smile. You would have been 
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much nearer the truth if you had pic- 
tured me as dwelling in an owl’s nest, 
for mine is about as dismal, and like 
the owl, I seldom venture abroad till 
after dusk. By some witchcraft or 
other—for I really cannot assign any 
reasonable why and wherefore—I have 
been carried apart from the main cur- 
rent of life, and find it impossible to 
get back again. Since we lastmet.. . 
I have secluded myself from society, 
and yet I never meant any such thing, 
nor dreamed what sort of life I was 
going to lead. I have made a captive 
of myself, and put me into a dungeon, 
and now I cannot find the key to let 
myself out—and if the door were open, 
I should be almost afraid to come out. 
You tell me that you have met with 
troubles and changes. I know not 
what these may have been, but I can 
assure you that trouble is the next best 
thing to enjoyment, and that there is 
no fate in this world so horrible as to 
have no share in its joys or sorrows. 
For the last ten years I have not lived, 
but only dreamed of living.” 
Hawthorne was not doomed to be 
always shut out from the joys and sor- 
rows of life. The‘‘ Twice Told Tales,” 
though they brought him neither fame 
nor fortune, brought him something 
better, the friendship of the Peabodys, 
a friendship which was to change his 
wholelife. Elizabeth Peabody was so de- 
lighted with those ‘‘ Shadows of Salem” 
that she determined to hunt up the 
author. By her overtures she succeeded 
in obtaining a call from Hawthorne 
and his two sisters, although the elder 
sister was as much of a recluse as her 
mother and brother. This evening, 
spent in the house of a neighbor, was 
an event to the man of thirty-three. 
His stern determination not to betray 
his sensitive shyness made him appear 
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almost fierce. This visit led to others. 
He was invited for an evening to the 
house of another friend, and accepted. 
But when he arrived and found that 
there were other guests, he stopped in 
dismay and stood motionless at the 
threshold. He turned pale and looked 
like some wild creature about to rum 
away, until the daughter of the house: 
came forward and drew him into the 
room. Even then he could not regain 
his composure. He picked up some 
trifling object from the table, but his 
hand trembled so that he was obliged 
to lay it down again. He got through 
this visit, however, and again ventured 
to the Peabodys. On his second call 
he met Sophia, the younger sister, who: 
had been for many years an invalid.. 
At this first meeting he looked at her: 
so intently with his piercing, indraw-. 
ing gaze as to attract the attention of 
her sister, who was frightened at the: 
thought that he might fall in love with 
Sophia, for the latter was considered’ 
far too much of an invalid to marry. 
But from that first meeting the heart: 
of the recluse was lost, although he 
did not dream of the possibility of 
claiming Sophia Peabody as his own. 
A year later he wrote: ‘‘She is a. 
flower to be worn in no man’s bosom, 
but was lent from heaven to show the 
possibilities of the human soul.” 
Hawthorne was, at this time, one of 
the handsomest of men. ‘‘ His eyes: 
were like mountain-lakes reflecting the 
sky,” said Elizabeth Peabody. Bayard 
Taylor used to say that they were the 
only eyes he ever had known to flash 
fire. Charles Reade declared that he 
had never seen such eyes in a human 
head. “It isa wonderful face,” said 
Sophia Peabody. ‘‘He looked like 
the sun shining through a silver mist 
when he turned to say good-bye.” 
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Sophia had often declared that she 
would never marry and burden a hus- 
band with the care of an invalid. But 
Hawthorne’s love would take no ac- 
count of such scruples, and they be- 
came engaged. Of the peace and hap- 
piness which this new experience 
brought into his life we may judge 
from some of his letters—such tenderly 
beautiful love-letters, that it seems 
almost sacrilege to read them. 

“‘Belovedest, what a letter! Never 
was so much beauty poured out of any 
heart before, and to read it over and 
over is like bathing my brow in a fresh 
fountain, and drinking draughts that 
renew the life within me. : 
How can you say that I have ever writ- 
ten anything beautiful, being yourself 
so potent to reproduce whatever is love- 
liest ? If I did not know that you loved 
me, I should even be ashamed before 
you. Worthy of you I am not, bat 
you will make me so, for there will be 
time or eternity enough for your blessed 
influence to work on me. 

*‘T never till now had a friend who 
could give me repose; all have dis- 
turbed me, and whether for pleasure 
or pain, it was still disturbance. But 
peace overflows from your heart into 
mine. 

‘Whenever I return to Salem I feel 
how dark my life would be without the 
light that you shed upon it, how cold 
without the warmth of your love. Sit- 
ting in this chamber, where my youth 
wasted itself in vain, I can partly 
estimate the change that has been 
wrought. It seems as if the better 
part of me had been born since then. 
I had walked these many years in dark- 
ness, and might so have walked 
through life, with only a dreamy 
notion that there was any light in the 
universe, if you had not kissed my eye- 
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lids and given me to see. You, dear-. 
est, have always been positively happy. 
Not so, I; I have only not been miser-. 
able. Then which of us has gained the 
most? I, assuredly! When a beam 
of heavenly sunshine incorporates it- 
self with a dark cloud, is not the cloud 
benefited more than the sunshine ?” 

Hawthorne was now eager to enter 
active life. He was tired of being 
merely an ornament, he said. He 
wanted to have some share in the mate- 
rial world. ‘Through the kindness of 
Bancroft, the historian, who was col-- 
lector at the port of Boston, Haw- 
thorne obtained the position of weigher: 
and guager, at a salary of twelve hun-. 
dred dollars a year. His duties were 
the measuring of coal, salt, and other: 
bulky commodities on foreign vessels. 
A leaf from his note-book will show 
how his days were spent and how un-- 
romantic were his surroundings: ‘TI 
have been measuring coal all day, on 
board of a black little British schooner, 
in a dismal dock at the north end of 
the city. Most of the time I paced the. 
deck to keep myself warm. Sometimes: 
I descended into the dirty little cabin 
of the schooner, and warmed myself by 
a red-hot stove, among biscuit barrels, 
pots and kettles, sea-chests, and in- 
numerable lumber of all sorts, my 
olfactories, meanwhile, being greatly 
refreshed by the odor of a pipe, 
which the captain or some one of his: 
crew was smoking. But at last came- 
the sunset, with delicate clouds, and a 
purple light upon the islands, and I 
blessed it because it was the signal of 
my release.” At the end of two years 
he lost this position through a change- 
in the administration. 

Just at this time a band of advanced 
thinkers was forming the little social 
Utopia known as Brook Farm. Haw- 
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thorne, charmed with the idea of thus 
combining manualand intellectual labor, 
decided to join himself to them. He in- 
vested in the enterprise the thousand 
dollars he had saved from his two years 
labor, thinking he was preparing an 
idyllic home for a wife. He bore his 
part manfully in the farm work, but a 
year at Brook Farm sufficed. He was 
glad to return to the every-day world, 
poorer by a thousand dollars, but a 
gainer from the experience which, ten 
years later, was to form the background 
of the ‘‘ Blithedale Romance.” 

In 1842, Hawthorne was married to 
Sophia Peabody, who had, through the 
potency of love, recovered her health 
in a marvelous way, after suffering for 
more than twenty years as an invalid. 
Their first home was at Concord, in 
the Old Manse, which had already 
been sufficiently honored as the home 
of Emerson, and was now to have the 
additional honor of producing the 
wonderful “‘ Mosses.”” Hawthorne was 
thirty-eight years old, and his wife, 
thirty-two. He was now dependent 
on his pen, and his earnings did not 
always suffice for their daily needs. 
‘They very soon made the acquaintance 
of poverty, yet the young wife could 
write to her mother—‘‘Somehow or 
other, Ido not care much, because we 
are so happy. The darker the shadow 
behind him, the more dazzlingly is his 
figure drawn to my sight. I must 
esteem myself the happiest of women, 
whether I wear tow or velvet, live in a 
log cabin or a palace.” During these 
days of struggling, Hawthorne wrote 
in his notebook, “‘ My wife is, in the 
strictest sense, my sole companion, and 
I need no other; there is no vacancy 
in my mind, any more than in my 
heart. In truth I have spent so many 
years in total seclusion from all human 
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society that it isno wonder if now I feel 
all my desires satisfied by this sole 
intercourse. But she has come to me 
from the midst of many friends, and a 
large circle of acquaintance, yet she 
lives from day to day in this solitude, 
seeing nobody but myself and our 
Molly, while the snow of our avenue is 
untrodden for weeks by any footstep 
save mine; yet she is always cheerful. 
Thank God that I suffice for her 
boundless heart.” 

A year after her marriage Sophia 
writes to her mother: ‘‘We had a 
most enchanting time during Mary the 
cook’s holiday sojourn in Boston. We 
remained in our bower undisturbed by 
mortal creature. Mr. Hawthorne took 
the new phasis of housekeeper, and, 
with that marvelous power of adapta- 


tion to circumstances that he possesses, 


made everything go easily and well. 
He rose betimes in the mornings and 
kindled fires in the kitchen and break- 
fast-room, and by the time I came 
down, the tea-kettle boiled, and pota- 
toes were baked and rice cooked, and 
my lord sat with a book superintend- 
ing. Just imagine that superb head 
peeping at the rice or examining the 
potatoes with the air and port of a 
monarch. And that angelic smile on 
his face, lifting him clear out of culin- 
ary scenes into the arc of the gods. It 
was a magnificent comedy to watch 
him, so ready and willing to do these 
things to save me an effort and, at 
the same time, so superior to it all, 
and heroical in aspect, so unconsonant 
to what was about him. I have a 
new sense of his universal power from 
this novel phasis of his life. It seems 
as if there were no side of action to 
which he is not equal, at home among 
the stars, and for my sake, patient 
and effective over a cooking-stove.” 
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After four years in Concord they 
removed to Salem, where Hawthorne 
had been appointed surveyor in the 
Custom House. This position he held 
for four years until a change of presi- 
dents threw him out. ‘The salary was 
just sufficient to support the house- 
hold, to which two children had been 
added. On the day of his dismissal he 
came home earlier than usual and his 
wife expressed surprise at the hour. 
“Yes,” he said, “but I left my head 
behind me.” ‘* Oh,” she exclaimed, 
brightly, ‘‘then you will have time to 
write the book you have been talking 
about.” The book was ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter,” but the author was too much 
discouraged to take it up. Just at 
this time, James T. Fields offered to 
publish anything he would write, and 
he set to work at once to complete 
“<The Scarlet Letter,” the idea of which 
he had had in his mind for a long 
time. When it was finished he read 
the conclusion to his wife, or as he 
says, ‘‘tried to read it, for my voice 
swelled and heaved as if I were tossed 
up and down on an ocean as it subsides 
after a storm. It broke her heart and 
sent her to bed with a grievous head- 
ache—which I look upon as a trium- 
phant success.” It was written in 
troublous times, and while he was in a 
very nervous state. His mother lay 
dying in the room above. His wife 
was worn out with nursing. Both 
children were ill, and the whole care of 
them devolved upon him. He was 
himself the victim of neuralgia. Such 
are some of the circumstances under 
which the most wonderful romance of 
the century was written. 

The book was published in 1850, and 
in ten days five thousand copies were 
sold. Fame had come with a bound. 
Hawthorne was forty-six years old. 
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He had waited long, as he said, for the: 
world to know him. Now his days of 
waiting were over. The next year he 
wrote ‘‘The Honse of Seven Gables.” 
Then followed the ‘‘ Wonder Book” 
for children and ‘‘ The Blithedale Ro-. 
mance,” founded on the Brook Farm 
experience. Having earned a livelihood 
as well as fame, he bought the home. 
of the Alcotts, at Concord, with twenty 
acres of land, and prepared to enjoy 
life. He called his home ‘‘'The Way- 
side.” His wife wrote, ‘‘I cannot pos- 
sibly conceive of my happiness, but in 
a blissful kind of confusion, live on. 
If I can only be so great, so noble, so. 
sweet as he, in any phase of my being, 
I shall be glad. I am not deluded nor- 
mistaken, as the angels know now, and 
as all my friends will know in open 
vision.” 

The Hawthorne’s were hardly es-. 
tablished at Concord when Franklin 
Pierce was nominated for the Presi-. 
dency, and asked his old friend and 
classmate to write his life. Hawthorne. 
dreaded the task lest his motives should 
be criticised, but his long friendship. 
with Pierce would not let him refuse. 
his efforts. Pierce was elected and 
was eager to reward his biographer, 
but Hawthorne for a long time refused. 
to accept anything. His friends, how-. 
ever, persuaded him that this was folly 
rather than heroism, and he finally re- 
ceived the consulship at Liverpool, 
having long cherished the desire of 
visiting foreign lands. ‘The duties of 
his office suppressed for the time all 
writing of fiction, but we have the. 
‘‘ English Note Books.” 

In 1857 the Hawthornes went to. 
Italy, where, breathing the very atmos-. 
phere of art, and basking in the friend- 
ship of the Brownings, the Storys and 
the Powers, he produced that wonderful, 
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creation, ‘‘The Marble Faun.” Artis- 
tically, it is his masterpiece. It was 


published in England and America 
in 1860, and its success was immediate. 

In June of this same year, the family 
returned to America, to the quiet 
“* Wayside” at Concord. The Civil 
‘War had begun, and MHawthorne’s 
heart was too heavy for much literary 
work. He began, however, the weird 
Story of “‘ Septimius Felton,” which was 
not published till after his death. The 
hand that held the pen was becoming 
weary. Hawthorne grew pale and 
thin, and in 1863 he went southward 
for his health, with his friend and pub- 
lisher, Ticknor, who died suddenly on 
the way, leaving Hawthorne greatly 
reduced by the shock and _ sorrow. 
After his return Mrs. Hawthorne wrote : 
*‘I do nothing but sit with him, ready 
to do, or not to do, just as he wishes. 
He is my world and all the business of 
it. He has not smiled since he came 
home till to-day, and I made him laugh 
with Thackery’s humor in reading to 
him; but a smile looks strange ona 
face that once shone like a thousand 
suns with smiles. The light for the 
time has gone out of his eyes entirely. 
An infinite weariness fills them quite.” 
Again he started, in the middle of May, 
with his friend, ex-President Pierce. 
They reached Plymouth, N. H. Both 
friends retired early in adjoining rooms. 
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Several times Mr. Pierce came in to 
see if his friend slept well. ‘‘After 
midnight he entered, and, not hearing 
him breathe, put his hand on Haw- 
thorne’s heart and found that it had 
stopped beating.” He had often hoped 
that death might come when he was 
sleeping and unaware. ‘The body was 
brought back to his sorrowing family 
to be buried. ‘‘ We carried him,” said 
Fields, ‘‘ through the blossoming or- 
chards of Concord, and laid him down 
under a group of pines on a hillside 
overlooking historic fields; the un- 
finished romance, which had cost him 
so much anxiety, was laid upon his 
coffin. As the wife left the open grave, 
on either side of the path stood Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, 
Emerson, and Agassiz, with uncovered 
heads, testifying their respect and sym- 
pathy.” 


‘“<There in seclusion and remote from 


men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 
Which at its topmost speed let fall 
the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 
Ah! who shall lift that wand of 
magic power, 
And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s 
tower 
Unfinished must remain.” | 


May ALDEN WARD. 
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UT,” said Miss Al- 
ford, with some 
hesitation, ‘‘do 
you think we 
ought to go in ?” 

“Certainly,” 
replied Mrs. 
‘Dangerfield, promptly. <‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose I’m going to hang about the cor- 
ridors till he comes back ? I know I’m 
half an hour ahead of time, but Mr. 

‘Grace can’t abuse me for that! He is 

probably out at luncheon. Never 
mind, we’ll amuse ourselves somehow.” 

And she opened the door of the stu- 
‘dio and walked in. A young woman, 
wrapped in a loose blue cloak, with 
perceptibly little under it, lay on a sofa 

.at the end of the large room, reading a 

yellow-backed novel. At the appear- 

ance of the visitors she stared for a 
moment, then sprang up alertly, and 
disappeared behind a large folding- 
screen which, with half a dozen chairs, 
the cane sofa, and a long mirror, com- 
pleted the furnishing of the room. 

“This bareness, the stacks of canvases 

along the walls, a group of cartoons 

boldly sketched in chalk on brown pa- 
per and tacked against the plaster, told 

‘the artist’s story—youth, ambition, tal- 

lent toiling for recognition. On the 

-easel stood a large canvas, a striking 

study of the nude, the paint not yet 

‘dry on it. Mrs. Dangerfield rustled 

‘forward, pausing at the proper dis- 

‘tance and regarding the picture with 

the eye of a critic. 

“‘Mr. Grace never showed me that ! ” 

‘she exclaimed with evident surprise. 

“**T can’t think why. It’s really quite 


good. I don’t like the pose, and the 
coloring is a bit flashy, and I know the 
left arm is out of drawing; but for a 
hasty sketech——-__ He must just have 
dashed it off; otherwise I certainly 
should have seen it.” 

“‘ Perhaps he don’t want people to 
see it,” suggested Miss Alford. 

““Nonsense; he shouldn’t leave it 
about then. And besides, I’m sure he 
would have shown it to me. I see 
everything he does, and I give him my 
opinion quite frankly; and he is usually 
very nice about it and grateful. Though 
I must say he does flare up occasionally.” 

«Artists in general hate to have 
their things seen and criticised before 
they’re finished, don’t they ? It must 
take the bloom off.” 

«‘ Well, dear me! how would they 
correct their faults if they weren’t 
criticised ? I’m sure Mr. Grace often 
takes my advice, especially about the 
portrait. And by the way, I wonder 
where he’s tucked me?” 

She approached a pile of canvases, 
stacked face inward, put out her hand, 
looked at her immaculate glove, and 
—thought better of it. 

‘«* Buried in dust, as usual,” she 
said disgustedly. ‘‘I don’t believe 
the place has been dusted since that 
boy came in, or swept either. The 
untidy wretch! I ruin a gown every 
time I come here.” 

Miss Alford glanced toward the 
screen, behind which the model was in 
retreat. 

“‘Suppose we go away, and come 
back later,” she suggested. 

‘‘Indeed, we'll do nothing of the 
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kind. It lacks only fifteen minutes of 
the time I appointed. I’m sure my 
time is quite as valuable as—er, that 
young person’s. And I’m anxious, 
Trix, to have this portrait finished for 
the exhibition. It must be in this week, 
Mr. Grace says. I’m sure it will be a 
success, for I’ve helped him a lot with 
suggestions, besides having a gown 
made on purpose for it—and if it 7s a 
success, fe will be. And that’s what I 
hope for. You know I’m decidedly in- 
terested in him—in fact I claim that 


I discovered him, and, of course $ 
Here the door flung open, and two 


young men, with their hats at acute 
angle on their heads, and with pipes in 
their mouths, stopped, dismayed, on the 
threshold. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Grace, I’m so glad you’ve 
come. I’ve been waiting quite half an 
hour, and. - 

«But, you’re awfully early, aren’t 
you? Imean Youw’re generally late, 
you know,” stammered the young man, 
casting his hat into a corner, and re- 
linquishing his pipe. 

“‘ Well, at any rate, I’m here, and 
you’re here, and that’s all that’s neces- 
sary, isn’t it! DPve brought Miss Al- 
ford to see the portrait, and I’m sure 
I can’t imagine where you’ve poked it 
away. I couldn’t find it, so we’ve been 
amusing ourselves looking at your 
other things——” 

Our artist cast a despairing glance at 
his friend, whom, after a moment’s 
irresolution, he introduced as Mr. 
Clarkson. Then he went and took 
down the picture from the easel. Mrs. 
Dangerfield, interrupting herself, ut- 
tered a cry of protest. 

“Oh, don’t carry that off! I want 
to ask you about it. It’s new—a sketch 
for something, isn’t it? I haven’t 
seen it before.” 
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<< Tt’s a picture, and I’ve been work- 
ing at it for two months,” said Grace, 
quite calmly. 

<* You have! and never showed it to: 
me! Well, I don’t call that at all nice of 
you. But nowI have seen it, I want to. 
tell you Tlike the color immensely; 
it’s stunning ; all but that bricky red 
in the back ground; but don’t you 
think the pose is rather strained—un-. 
natural ? And I know that left arm is. 
out of drawing !” 

Grace shook his head resignedly. ‘ I 
think you’re mistaken—I’ve drawn it. 
over half a dozen times.” 

‘Well, that proves there’s some- 
thing wrong about it. Now look—. 
that line ought to go ——” 

“< Oh, look out! Excuse me, but the 
paint isn’t dry!” 

Very resolutely he turned the canvas 
face inward, and set it carefully against: 
the wall. 

“¢ Well, as you like,” said Mrs. Dan- 
gerfield, rather piqued. ‘‘ Only I’m 
sure you'll find I’m right. And now 
do get out the portrait, and show it to: 
Miss Alford and Mr. Clarkson. There’s. 
something that’s really good.” 

“*T don’t believe Clarkson has time,” 
said the painter, hastily. ‘Ill show it. 
to him some other day. Go along, old 
fellow, I know you’ve got an appoint- 
ment—don’t let us keep you.” 

“Oh, it won’t take but a minute, 
and I want Mr. Clarkson to see it,” 
said Mrs. Dangerfield, imperiously. 
‘* Mr. Clarkson’s a painter, too—I’ve: 
admired some of his water-colors so 
much—and I believe he’ll agree with 
me that it’s the best thing you’ve: 
done.” 

“‘ Certainly, I want to see it,” said 
Clarkson. “I shan’t go till I do, 
Grace.” 

With a {vicious scowl*at; his, brother 
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artist, who preserved a stonily immov- 
able front, Grace proceeded to disinter 
a large canvas from a pile at the back 
of the room, and set it on the easel. 
Then he exchanged a word or two with 
the model, who presently came forth, 
dressed for the street, and took her 
departure. Meantime Grace changed 
his coat for an ancient paint-stained 
" jacket, and busied himself with the 
preparation of his palette. He reso- 
lutely avoided Clarkson’s gleeful eye, 
but he writhed perceptibly at that indi- 
vidual’s extravagant praise of the por- 
trait. 
tered, oscillated admiringly before the 
counterfeit presentment of herself. 

‘Exactly what J think,” she said. 
‘Mr. Clarkson agrees with me that 
those yellow shadows in the face aren’t 
right, nor those lines about the mouth. 
Theymake the thing too glaring. Now 
wait, I’ll take the pose and you see.” 

She stepped upon the model-throne 
and sat down in the antique, high- 
backed chair which Grace set for her. 

“* Now please move the mirror a little. 
I can’t quite i 

Obediently he turned the cheval 
glass, so that it reflected the portrait. 

“Mrs. Dangerfield is quite right,” 
said Clarkson, gravely. ‘‘ Take out the 
lines, Grace, and make the shadows 
—let me see, the dress is gray—make 
the shadows blue. Isn’t that right, 
Miss Alford?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know anything 
about it,” said that young woman rather 
coldly. 

““No, really? You don’t paint your- 
self, or model, or anything? Most 
ladies do.” 

“Not I. But I think I know a good 
picture when I see it.” 

Clarkson placed a chair for her out 
of the way of the painter’s wanderings 


Mrs. Dangerfield, much flat-_ 
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about the portrait and the sitter, and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, she took 
it, when he sat down near her. 

“That Nymph, it seems to me, is 
really fine. I don’t see why Mr. Grace 
wastes his time on .” An expressive 
glance at the picture ended the low- 
toned sentence. 

«Well, a man must live to paint, 
you see, and therefore, unfortunately, 
sometimes he has to paint to live.” 

“‘T know; but Mr. Grace’s talent is 
so marked, it seems to me he need not 
fritter it away in small change like this. 
And I don’t believe an artist can do, 
consciously inferior work without de- 
teriorating.” 

«‘That’s pretty hard doctrine, Miss 
Alford. Most of us—professional men 
I mean—have to throw an occasional 
sop to Cerberus, or the beast would eat 
us. Dear me, I do it constantly! 
Why, the other day a rich old shop- 
keeper’s wife came to me with a photo- 
graph of her mother, and wanted to 
know if I wouldn’t ‘throw up a like- 
ness” from the same. Well, I wanted 
the money, and I—threw it up.” 

«“You mean you 4 

“‘T mean I did it. Executed the 
commission. Of course it was a 
ghastly fake, but the old lady liked it. 
So with Grace. You really mustn’t be 
hard on the poor man—but won’t I 
have a jolly go at him for this! He 
wasn’t going to show me the portrait, 
the gay dissembler !” 

“T must go,” said Miss Alford. 
“‘Mrs. Dangerfield would bring me, but 
I don’t believe Mr. Grace likes it par- 
ticularly. Fancy trying to work with 
a lot of people—to say nothing of your 
sitter—watching every brush-stroke ! 
I should think he would fly.” 

“© Oh, he don’t mind—for this sort of 
thing,” said Clarkson, lazily. ‘It 
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don’t take much brains. The more 
distracted he is the wilder he paints, 
and the better he pleases, usually. 
Look at him! Great Scott! I beg 
your pardon, Miss Alford, but that 
chap actually 7s painting the shadows 
blue. He’s in a nice temper, is Grace.” 

“It’s our fault,” said Miss Alford, 
rising. ‘‘ We interrupted his work and 
drove away his model. I’m awfully 
sorry, but I suppose he won’t forgive 
me myshare in the invasion. Other- 
wise, I should like to see the Nymph 
again, and to tell Mr. Grace that I con- 
sider him a deliberate fraud. He’s a 
genius, and he’s trying to conceal the fact 
in order to get a living out of society.” 

«© Yes, and I dare say he’ll succeed,” 
said Clarkson, darkly. ‘‘He’s gota 
knack of catching the likeness and a 
few tricks with his brush that take the 
Philistines mightily, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he settled down to turn- 
ing out these things by the dozen. I 
understand he’s got some more orders.” 

“Yes; from Mrs. Dangerfield’s 
friends. Oh, dear, I wish she hadn’t 
‘discovered’ him.” 

«‘Yes; for then posterity might have 
had a chance. Now I’m afraid there’ll 
be no Columbus for poor Tommy. 
He’s hypothecating his marble monu- 
ment for a mess of pottage.” 

“Oh, Trix !” shrieked Mrs. Danger- 
field, suddenly. ‘‘Do tell me, isn’t 
this the afternoon that I was to pour 
tea for the De Ruyters ? It is, itis! I 
knew I was forgetting something im- 
portant. Why didn’t you remind me 
of it? I must fly this instant! I’m so 
sorry, Mr. Grace, but you can see that 
I couldn’t help it. Somebody should 
have reminded me to look at my en- 
gagement book. Such a pity, when we 
were getting on so nicely ! And there’s 
such an improvement—except some- 
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how the face looks—it looks—well, you 
can change that next time. And Ill 
come down day after to-morrow and 
then you can finish it up, can’t you? I 
do want it to go into the exhibition, on 
your account, for I’m sure it will do 
everything for you !” 

Miss Alford, following the whirl of 
gray draperies out the door, interrupted 
Mrs. Dangerfield’s volley of parting 
courtesies, to say resolutely : 

“‘Tl’m coming again some day, if 
you'll let me.” 

«Yes, do,” said the painter, feebly. 

He sank into a chair as the door 
closed, and ‘Clarkson laughed unfeel- 
ingly. 

‘‘The blue shadows are a large im- 
provement, Tommy,” he said, ‘‘and 
the whole thing is very sweet, very. 
I’m glad you’re so amenable to sugges- 
tion. There’s really quite a resem- 
blance, too, to the fair if flighty 
original. Still I think, Tommy, my 
boy, I think, that it won’t go into the 
Ex. Not if my influence on the com- 
mittee goes for anything. Professional 
jealousy is a mean, low thing, I know, 
but with provocation such as this I’m 
not above it.” 

<¢Thanks, I know you mean well,” 
said Grace, gloomily. ‘‘ But, hang it 
all, if it don’t go in, Pm afraid my 
goose is cooked—with the lady, I 
mean.” 

«And a good thing, too. Stick to 
the Nymph, Tommy—don’t divide 
your affections, you bigamist. The 
Muse doesn’t pardon these little infi- 
delities.” 

‘* Clarkson,” said the painter pathet- 
ically, “‘I owe three months’ studio 
rent. And I must pay up poor little 
Mamie—I wish I hadn’t sent her off. 
Confound the woman! she’s spoiled 
my afternoon.” 
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With a bit of linen rag he was care- ““Oh, leave ’em alone,” said Clark- 
fully removing the fresh paintfrom the son, airily. ‘“‘They look just as well 
face of the portrait, revealing the yel- the other way. And the main thing, 
low shadows in all their pristine efful- Tommy, is to please the ladies.” 
gence. Diana ARCHER. 
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Is EVER SKY SO BLUE, OR FIELD SO GAY 

TO BIRD OR POET, WHO MAY ROAM AT WILL, 

As TO THE CAGED THING WHOSE HEART MUST FILL 
AND DRAIN ITSELF A THOUSAND TIMES A DAY— 
WITH MEMORIES THAT IT CANNOT SING NOR SAY— 
BuT IF IT LIVE AT ALL, MUST UTTER STILL? 

Ou! VANISHED HOURS; WHEN ON THE PINE-SET HILL 
IN BALM, AND SUN AND FLOWERS, I LIGHTLY LAY, 
Not KNOWING I WAS HAPPY. SAD IT SEEMS 

TO MEASURE ALL OUR BLESSEDNESS BY GRIEF, 

AND YET, TO ME, THE MEMORY OF SUCH DREAMS— 
THE VERY TEARS THAT BRING THEIR OWN RELIEF— 
THRILL WITH A TENDERNESS MORE KEEN AND DEAR 
THAN ALL ] FELT WHEN I WAS HAPPY THERE. 


—Mary MoNerzr Scorr. 
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great peri- 
ods: the Old Empire, the Middle and 
the New Empire. It is of a part of the 
second epoch—the Middle Empire—I 
propose to offer a short study. Its 
records have been slow in unfolding, 
but once dimly seen they excited an 
immediate interest, and under the 
search-lights of modern investigation, 
the Middle Empire stands revealed as 
the golden age of the people of ancient 
Egypt. It was an era of wonderfully 
progressive development. The royal 
absolutism that marked the reigns of 
the builders of the great pyramids had 
passed away, and now had come the 
time for the rise of the people, ushered 
in under a line of sovereigns of excep- 
tional force and intelligence. The 
Amen-em-hats and Usertsens, of the 
Twelfth dynasty, recorded a page of 
history rarely equaled for excellence 
in the arts of both war and peace. 
They constituted a group that in pri- 
vate life could have molded their 
future as they would, but wielding the 
resources of the mightiest of nations, 
they wrote their names and deeds in 
characters that still clearly shine 
through the mists of four thousand 
years. 
Accepting the chronology of Brugsch 
Bey which has the merit of being a 
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medium between the long and short 
computation of the time covered by 
Egypt’s history, we may consider the 
date 2466 as fairly marking the ac- 
cession of the first sovereign of this 
line, which for two hundred years gov- 
erned with wisdom and power, and 
gave to the country a period of national 
prosperity far beyond any it had yet 
attained. The new order of things in 
this Middle Empire shone the more 
brightly against the dark background 
of anarchy and confusion it displaced. 

At the close of the Eleventh dynasty 
disorder reigned in the land; right 
yielded to might; the country was divi- 
ded into small provinces, which varied 
in extent with the power of its rulers 
to grasp and hold; and the central 


power was unable to protect the weak 


from the cupidity of the strong. The 
office of the Nomarks, or the princes of 
the nomes, or provinces, was virtually 
hereditary, and combined governor, 
judge, chief of the district, and ruler 
of the town. He was priest of Ma’t, 
the goddess of truth, and prophet of 
the frog-headed goddess Heqt. The 
nomes bore distinctive names, and in 
the one called the nome of the Gazelle, 
we find the first mention of Amen- 
em-hat I. 

At Beni-Hasap, in this province are 
the celebrated palace tombs, cut in the 
rock of the cliffs that rise upon the east 
side of the river, hewn by the princes 
of the nomes, for their pleasure in life 
and safety in death. These were ex- 
tensive and beautiful structures; the 
events of the times were painted in 
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brilliant frescoes upon the walls, while 
numerous inscriptions dilate upon the 
faithful services rendered by these 
princes to their Pharaohs. In the hall 
of sacrifice of Knum-hotep, ‘a blood- 
relation of the king,” we find a glowing 
description of Amen-em-hat, a part of 
which I quote: 

“Shining like the God Tum, he 
passed through the Nile Valley, re- 
storing what he found destroyed. He 
divided one town from another, he 
fixed the frontiers of each township, 
and placed the boundary-stones as firm 
as the sky; he sought information from 
the books as to the irrigated districts 
belonging to each town. All this was 
drawn up from the old writings, because 
he loved truth so much.” 

To restore the lands to their rightful 
owners, and replace disloyal by faithful 
vassals, was Amen-em-hat’s first self- 
appointed task. Doing this, promptly 
and effectually as he did, he had no 
precedent of kingly birth to aid him; 
though most probably of princely 
Theban origin, he was not born in the 
purple, but, believing in himself, he 
inspired the populace with confidence, 
and wrote his princely name, with the 
kingly one adopted on his accession, in 
the double cartouche, as king of upper 
and lower Egypt, Sa-hotep-ab-Ra, son 
of Ra, Amen-em-hat I. For twenty 
years his strong hand, unaided, held in 
control the many turbulent elements 
composing his kingdom, while simulta- 
neously extending its frontiers and 
keeping in check the border tribes, 
who contended, with harassing war- 
fare, against the encroaching power. 

Throughout the length and breadth 
‘of the land can yet be traced the hand 
of Amen-em-hat. In the south, far 
into Nubia, the rocks that form the 
gloomy defiles through which his 
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armies passed, show inscriptions pro- 
claiming his victories—victories so com- 
plete that, followed by those of his suc- 
cessors, the name of Ethiopia appears in 
official documents of a little later time 
changed to Khaisit, or Kaushu the 
humbled, or prostrate one, often trans- 
lated the ‘‘humbled Kush.” _ 

Upon the east, Amen-em-hat fortified 
the Delta with a chain of fortresses, 
and from the terrible Eastern desert 
and Peninsula of Sinai he wrested their 
treasures of marbles and precious stones. 
Both of these regions were called ‘‘ To- 
shuit,”—‘“‘ the land of emptiness ”— 
and were alike to be dreaded for the 
frightful storms, the burning heat, and 
the fierce nomadic. tribes that infested 
them. In the weakness and anarchy of 
preceding centuries, the quarries had 
fallen into disuse, but now once again 
the diorite of the Hammamat Valley 
and the emeralds and turquoises of 
Sinai were for the pleasure of Egypt. 
The working of these mines involved 
the conquest, told of in the Sallier 
Papyrus, when Montinsisti, the prince 
of Thebes and general of the King, 
subdued «the hitherto unconquerable 
Bedouin of Sinai, the “ Hiru Shaitu” 
—‘‘The Lord of the Sands.” The 
Libyan desert offered too wide a shelter 
to the Western nomads to admit of their 
conquest; they had only to fly to its 
limitless depths to ensure their safety; 
but the fear of the armies of Egypt 
secured restraint of their pillaging, as 
a general rule, and ensured the traffic 
Amen-em-hat desired, with them and 
other people. 

During the two hundred years of the 
Twelfth dynasty the commerce, opened 
under its first king, attained an extent 
hitherto unknown and undesired. The 
wealth of many lands poured into 
Egypt, in gold, ivory, ebony, gums, 
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electrum, platinum, valuable skins, and 
ostrich feathers, rich perfumes, and 
precious gems, and the me‘sdint, the 
eye paint, which was thought to coun- 
teract the tendency to diseases of the 
eyes, when exposed to the burning blast 
from the desert. In exchange were 
eagerly accepted fine linen, the jewelry 
of cloissoné, the glass paste for beads, 
for which Egypt was so celebrated, 
more coarsely woven cloths, pottery, 
and in the case of the Bedouin, the 
precious wheat of the Nile Valley. 

Not only as the founder of his race, 
the fearless warrior of his country, and 
the organizer of its government, is 
Amen-em-hat to be seen. In the midst 
of warfare his thoughts went out to 
literature, art and religion. In the 
Fayum, at Memphis, in the Delta, 
at Tanis, and Bubastis are his statues 
and temples, while Karnac’s glories 
owe their origin to him. 

In literature, his influence and exam- 
ple were most inspiring, as evidenced 
in the Sallier Papyrus, which testifies 
to his wisdom and fatherly solicitude 
for his country and his beloved son and 
successor Usertsen, for whose counsel 
and instruction this document was writ- 
ten. It has been said that this papyrus 
was not actually the King’s composi- 
tion, but the work of a scribe, who 
wrote it in the King’s name; be that 
as it may, his counsels inspired it, and 
it was used as a study for elegance and 
style for many hundred years after. 
In this reign also, the story of Sinhuit 
was written—the theme, the adventures 
of a son of Pharaoh. This romance 
which is preserved in the Berlin papy- 
rus gives great insight into the troubles 
against which the King had to contend. 
Both of these papyri are considered 
among the Egyptian classics. 

As in other phases of his character, 
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so was Amen-em-hat in the service of 
the gods. Ardent and enthusiastic, he 
has left full proof of his devotion to 
religion. The gods of Thebes, of Mem- 
phis, and of Heliopolis, were alike to 
him. Though Amen of Thebes was his 
god, and the god of his fathers, the 
temples throughout the land where 
other gods were the chief deities, were 
restored and raised, with impartiality. 
For this full opportunity existed. The 
long troubled period of time intervening 
between the close of the Sixth dynasty 
with Nitocris, the “‘ rosy cheeked,” and 
the restoration of peace with the com- 
ing of the Twelfth had been disastrous 
to the temples, and the priestly revenues. 

The slow but steady working of the 
inundations of the Nile, and the absence 
of means to protect and repair, had 
brought ruin to many a sanctuary, and 
through the poverty of the distressed 
people and the pilfering of the petty 
princes the worship of the gods lan- 
guished. But, with newly returned 
prosperity, resulting from the restora- 
tion of the lands to their rightful own- 
ers, rich gifts once more flowed in from 
the people of all degree, and their 
thank-offerings were more than supple- 
mented by the King, 

Now, was raised the great temple of 
Amen at Karnac, where the portrait 
of Amen-em-hat, in the rose granite of 
Aswan, long testified to his imperial 
gift, and the inscriptions upon the 
ruined stones of those mighty walls tell 
of the religious fervor of the “‘ good 
gods” of the Twelfth dynasty; for 
thus were the Pharaohs styled, in con- 
tradistinction from their fathers, the 
‘‘oreat gods,” in whose honor the 
temples were raised. At Tanis a gor- 
geous temple of rose granite was erected, 
dedicated to Ptah, the ‘‘ father of the 
beginnings.” Its lofty columns are 
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yet to be seen, lying in ruins, broken 
and disfigured, where once they lifted 
high their beautiful capitals. 

From Tanis to Bubastis the ground 
is strewn with remains of the works of 
this king and his successors. 

The ancient town of Annu was the 
recipient of rich gifts from this Pharaoh, 
and hisson, Usertsen. Annu was called 
by the priests Pi-ra, or City of the Sun— 
hence the Greek name Heliopolis. Its 
inhabitants believed it to be the oldest 
place in Egypt, and it was certainly 
the centre from which the mysticism of 
‘her religion emanated. Here the wor- 
ship of Ra and Horus was merged. 
Both were manifestations of the sun’s 
disk, which had always existed in the 
Nu, or the waste of dark waters, which 
covered all things before the world was 
created. From out of the breathless 
liquid blackness, the voice of the God 
Tumi called across the waters, ‘“* Come 
unto me,” and the first day of creation 
dawned, as the disk of the sun god Ra 
arose, giving light. Tumfi was thus 
placed by the priests as superior to Ra. 
Tracing back their city to the time 
before Menes, they connected it with 
the government of the country by the 
divine dynasties, and held preserved 
that which they believed, or claimed to 
believe, was the mummy of the god of 
creation, Tumi.* It was placed to the 
honor of this god that he inspired 
Amen-em-hat to choose Usertsen as his 
successor, and through gratitude Usert- 
sen was probably incited to ask for the 
beautifying of the decayed temple of 
the god, which his royal father was 
only too glad to restore. 

The account of the request of Usert- 
sen and the marking out of the ground 


*Students are referred to Histoire An- 
. cienne des Peuples de l’Orient, Maspero. 
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for the new parts to be added has been 
preserved in a manuscript of leather, 
now in the Berlin Museum. Usertsen 
says of the god, ‘‘ He made me to find 
favor with the Dweller in the palace, 
when I was a youth; I came forth as 
Horus the eloquent, and I have insti- 
tuted divine oblations.” The king 
granting the gifts, ‘‘ He arose adorned 
with the royal circlet and with the 
double feather, followed by all his nobles, 
the chief lector of the divine book 
stretched the cord and fixed the stake in 
the ground,” 

Of the gorgeous edifice thus solemnly 
prepared for, with all the ceremony and 
pomp of Egypt, not one stone remains ; 
temple and city have alike disappeared, 
their stones carried away to build the 
city of an alien people. In many of 
the buildings of the neighboring city of 
Cairo, they can be identified, the mos- 
que of Kaliph Hakem being a notable 
example, while the door-sill of the imag. 
que Shaaban bears the cartouche of’ 
Usertsen. The only memorial left 
standing on the site of Heliopolis is 
one of two obelisks that were raised in: 
front of the gateway. Its tapering: 
shaft rises in beautiful proportion fron’ 
the lonely plain, reaching high into 
the blue heaven of that southern sky, 
each morning greeting the Horus of 
the dawn; each midday shining afar 
in the full light of the splendor of the 
god, Ra; and the soft shadows of its 
sunset god, Tum, only make more dis- 
tinct the inscriptions cut in the red 
granite of the shaft that tell through 
the centuries of the pious deed of “‘ The 
Horus of the Sun-Kheper-Ka-Ra-Usert- 
sen I.” 

The raising of the temples in all 
parts of Egypt was followed by proper 
provision for their revenues; the 
condition of the priesthood was 
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greatly improved, their numbers and 
offices largely increased, and one 
now finds contracts made directly with 
the priests for the religious services 
after death. In fact, to this time 
can be traced the power of the hie- 
rarchy, which in later days was to control 
both king and people. © 

Twenty years after his accession to 
the throne, the King was weary—the 
years of Amen-em-hat laid heavily upon 
him, he could no longer lead his armies 
in his war chariot, and while supreme 
in the council chamber, another must 
rush forward to the battle. In the 
Sallier papyrus the King tells us he 
raised his son to his own rank. “I 
raised thee from the rank of a subject; 
I granted thee free use of thy arms, 
that thou mightst be feared. As for 
me, I appareled myself in the fine 
stuffs of my palace until I appeared to 
the eye as the flowers of my garden, 
and I perfumed myself with essences as 
freely asI pour forth the waters from 
my cisterns.” ‘‘He is a hero who 
works with the sword. A champion 
who has no rival. He is the hurler of 
javelins who makes feeble the hands of 
his foe. He isa lion who strikes with 
his claws—whom he strikes he spares 
not. He leaves nothing alive.” The 
coregency thus established became a 
rule in this dynasty, and was no doubt 
a large factor in preserving the internal 
peace of the country that characterized 
its duration. 

Ten years after Usertsen’s coregency, 
Amen-em-hat went to his eternal dwell- 
ing; to his pyramid, “Ka Nefer,” 
meaning beautiful and high, had been 
reared with patience—a revival of 
those of the nome of the white wall, 
Memphis. With all his reforms Amen- 
em-hat was a true Pharaoh. The poor 
brick pyramids of the Eleventh dyn- 
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asty were not pleasing to him; his 
had been built of stone, and his sar- 
cophagus hewn from the mountain 
Rohanu in the Hammamat Valley, and 
rolled down to the Nile in blocks of 
such size that ‘‘never the like had 
been provided since the days of the 
god Ra.” 

From the city of Heracleopolis to 
the Memphite Nome, the western side 
of the Nile is lined with the pyramids 
of the Pharaohs of this race. Near 
the village of Lisht two ruined mounds 
of stone break the horizon of the 
desert; their facing has been torn 
off, and their symmetry destroyed, but 
within their bosom, which is still in- 
violate, it is thought, is the mighty 
stone of Rohanu, which holds Se-hotep- 
ab-Ra Amen-em-hat I. His statues, 
which have been recovered at Tanis 
with others of the portrait figures of 
his dynasty, show a smiling, benevolent 
face, much likeness existing between 
them and those of his son Usertsen. 

In these figures is at once to be 
recognized the idealization developed 
in Egyptian art since the days of 
Khufu and Kephren. Calmness and 
youth dominate expression, and the 
marks of age are omitted. The char- 
acteristics of the man are subordinated 
to the art idea of what the son of Ra 
should be—the divinity recognized in 
every reigning sovereign prevailing 
over all portrayal by the sculptor of 
mortal passions. The seven descend- 
ants of Amen-em-hat were worthy of 
him, a shining line of princes whose 
glory culminates in the works of 
* Amen-em-hat III. in the Fayum. 
With this king the dynasty virtually 
closed, for the monumental history gives 


*According to Golenischeff, a portrait of 
this king is preserved in the Tanis sphinxes 
so long attributed to the Hyksos.—Maspero, 
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scant account of the fourth Amen- 
em-hat, and his heiress daughter, at 
which time the Thirteenth dynasty 
commenced. 

The Fayum, which is an oasis in the 
Libyan desert, and belonging to Hera- 
cleopolis, so long the residence of these 
kings, possessed peculiar advantages 
recognized by the keen eye of the first 
Amen-em-hat. The fertilizing mate- 
rial held in the waters of the Nile, and 
brought through the Canal of Joseph 
into the natural depression of the oasis, 
remains there, a natural outlet to the 
sea not existing. Alloverplus of water 
sinks into the deep hollow of the Bir- 
ket el Qurun, or the Lake of the Horns, 
which bounds the Fayum on its north- 
west side, forming a natural reservoir. 
The luxuriant vegetation, which in- 
cluded lofty trees, could be seen far 
away, and so unusual a spectacle no 
doubt gave rise to the early tradition 
of this being a paradise for the happy 
dead, its first name, the ‘‘ Isles of the 
Blessed,” clinging to it up to the time 
of the Persian invasion. 

The chief town of the Fayum was 
first named Shodti, meaning separated 
or extracted—referring to its being 
built on reclaimed land—and is first 
mentioned in the pyramid texts. Im- 
proved and beautified by Amen-em-hat 
IIL., it was called Crocodilopolis, and in 
still later days it was known as Arsinoé. 
Amen-em-hat’s works there have excited 
much modern speculation in the ruins 
of the Labyrinth and the great wall that 
restrained the waters of high Nile from 
encroaching upon new land reclaimed 
for his capital. In the days of the 
Twelfth dynasty the lake was much 
larger than now, and resembled a 
marshy inlet. Its shores abounded 
with game, and fish were so abundant 
in its waters that ajrevenue equal in 
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amount to two hundred thousand dol- 
lars was paid yearly for the privilege of 
controlling the fishing, which sum was 
granted to the queens for perfumes and 
cosmetics. 

In this natural garden in the desert 
the King and his court sought the cool 
breezes of the north, fresh from the 
sea, and sweetened in blowing over the 
clover fields. Here they hunted their 
game in the thorny thickets of acacia 
and tamarisks, rested in the shade of 
the sycamores and willows, rejoiced in 
their vineyards and olive gardens, sailed 
on their numberless canals and their 
lake, such as none other was in Egypt. 
Wealth and luxury had here its heyday, 
and it takes no effort of the imagina- 
tion to see the daily passing of the life 
so full of the picturesque and beautiful. 
The lake dotted with the gay sails of 
the pleasure galleys, where the proud 
beauties of the court floated over the 
waveless depths. Under the ardent 
eye of Ra, linen so fine and strong that 
it never has been equaled, made their 
dress, while in the soft and chilly nights 
of Egypt they drew about them the 
richly embroidered wools of Chaldea— 
sunlight and moonlight ever finding re- 
flection in their profuse adornment of 
precious gems. All this has vanished. 
There remains only the sunken lake— 
the diminished fertility beneath the in- 
roads of the desert—the broken colossi 
lying upon the arid sands. 

Yet it is no dream ; for years the gay 
pageant daily sought here its delight. 
The story has been left written on imper- 
ishable stone, and less than two years ago 
in underground passages, at the foot of 
the pyramids of Dashur, no less than 
eight hundred pieces of jewelry were 
found, belonging to these very queens 
and princesses, stamped with the coro- 
nets of their royal husbands and 
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fathers—the Usertsens and Amen-em- 
hats. Almost every form of article 
for personal adornment is represented ; 
heavy gold and cloissoné pectorals of 
precious gems set in the paste made of 
the pounded turquoise and malachite, 
bracelets, and necklaces and necklace 
clasps ; emeralds and amethysts fash- 
ioned into representations of their 
divine Koupira or Scarabeus, gold 
shells, and vases of carnelian and lapis- 
lazuli, mirrors of silver set in gold ; the 
finest work of the goldsmith lavished 
with infinite care upon each article. 
The treasure had been hidden so long 
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from the light of day that the coffers 
that held it had almost disappeared, 
leaving their rich contents lying strewn 
upon the sand, at the door of the 
“eternal dwelling” of the fair women 
they once adorned. 

The Nile, which was the life of their 
country and the joy of its sovereigns,. 
in death holds Amen-em-hat in its: 
keeping. The central chamber of the 
Hawara Pyramid is full of its waters ; 
the closely cemented stone sarcophagus 
in which he rests lies deep beneath the 
surface, and safe from Arab and from. 
Christian the Pharaoh sleeps. 

LETITIA HUMPHREYS WRENSHALL, 


AeELEs (ELE DTN dat) ede: 


My HEART’S A LUTE DEEP HIDDEN, 
AND WINDS OF MEMORY 

AOROSs IT BLOW UNBIDDEN ; 
IT ANSWERS TREMBLINGLY. 


AND LITTLE SONGS, AWAKING, 
GO FLOATING ON THE AIR, 

WHILE ALL THE STRINGS ARE SHAKING 
WITH LONGING AND DESPAIR. 


—ApDA IppINGSs-GALE. 


AN ILLUSION. 


_—— ~SS ES to-night I real- 
Za ize my prettiness. 
I have often looked 
for it before, and 
never found it. 
But at last the 
3s moment and the 
occasion have 
come. It is but an 
illusion which will vanish with the cos- 
tume. But why remember that? To 
night I live. To-morrowI die. Let us 
make the most of to-night.” 

She laughed a little, and turned her 
beautiful head a trifle more toward 
him. 

‘*The consciousness of beauty im- 
parts a strange power. I feel as if 1 
could say anything to you without fear 
of being misunderstood—as if my spirit 
were so sure and my impulse so direct 
that my lightest word could not mis- 
carry. For instance, I do not in the 
least mind telling you that I have al- 
ways wanted to meet you. That is, I 
have wanted my possible self to meet 
you—not the self that others know, 
but the invisible potential creature, the 
self that to-night my personality faintly 
expresses. 

“*Tt is all the costume, you know. I 
never looked like this before. But I 
recognized instantly that it was the real 
me—that my body, hitherto opaque 
and rayless, had suddenly become a 
transparency which disclosed the inner 
imprisoned self. Some subtle portal 
has swung open for the essence of my 
spirit to pass through. I feel as if it 
were dissolving around me in little 
waves of spirit-ether. It escapes upon 


my lips, and the tips of my fingers feel 
its distillation. 

‘But why should I any longer seek 
to express myself, or struggle with the 
hard substances of words and the 
ephemeral shadows of ideas? My being 


is my complete self-expression. I am 
etherialized into thought, and my 
thought is materialized into me. My 


feeling flows into speech, and you re- 
ceive it with the inner ear that com- 
prehends. 

«¢ At thismoment I live ; what does it 
matter that I have never lived before, 
and that to-morrow I die? 

«‘To have realized one’s selffor a mo- 
ment is compensation enough. And I 
not only realize myself, but I realize 
you ; more fully by far than in all your 
books, than in all my thoughts about 
you. You have made wonderful tools 
of words, but you are greater than you 
have portrayed yourself. lam so glad 
that I can feel it; that I can touch that 
illusive thought-self that others some- 
times see afar off as a lightning-flash 
fading into the actual. 

‘‘People are like circles, they say, 
that can only touch at one point. Then 
spirits are circles with the rim taken 
off. They are infinity. To-night we 
are atoms of infinity. Our thoughts 
approach, coalesce, and are dissolved in 
the tideless and shoreless sea of mutual 
comprehension which envelops us. 

‘‘Perhaps. If we could always be 
the perfect expression of ourselves. It 
may be like that in what we call 
heaven, but here, never.” 

_ © Tell me all the unhappiness you 
ever had. No, don’t tell me. Just 
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think it, and let it melt into this 
atmosphere-sea. I will carry it away 
with me when I go, and leave you 
free—for new sorrows. 

“They are dancing, aren’t they ? 
And it is nearly twelve. At the end 
of this dance I must go; it will be to- 
morrow. You will never see me again, 
you know, even should you see the 
person they call me, and I should like 
to ask you not to try to do that. 
Illusions are our most delicate posses- 
sions. I wish you to keep this one 
intact. Were I always my spirit-self, 
and were you always your spirit-self, 
then—but that is impossible. 

**T wanted to see you once, to come 
face to face with you. I have always 
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‘*But for this happy chance, this 
trick of costume, this transmuting 
cause, you might probably never have 
done so. 

“*It is not wholly the costume either. 
It is the consciousness of the last mom- 
ent. As they tell us, drowning people 
review their lives in a flash, so I live 
mine in a flash. For to-morrow 
But why tell you? I vanish—that is 
all. 

“Tt is the appropriate exit for an 
illusion. 

‘* And speaking of exits, the music is 
stopping. The dance is at an end, 
and it isalso on the stroke of twelve. 
The hour and the circumstance happily 
combine. No; do not come with me. 


avoided it until to-night. It would I prefer to leave you here. 
have been useless before. You would “Good-night ! Remember it was an 
not have recognized me. illusion. | 
ANNE H. Dyer. 
Asa LELS M; 


1 HE present gen- 
eration has wit- 
nessed a revolt 
almost unprece- 
dented against 
terms, which have 
originated in the 
— : schools, and 
passed thence into current use. Many 
expressions, which our elders employed 
with perfect contentment, are now sure 
to darken counsel by the comprehen- 
sive way in which they cover fields 
that ought to be carefully explored, and 
neither the keener scientific insight 
of our day nor its deeper religious con- 
sciousness can longer tolerate their use. 

We have relegated them, therefore, 
to the realm of ‘historical interest,” 


and have begun to congratulate our- 
selves upon the emancipation of our 
minds from the restraint they imposed. 

But while we are thus weighing our 
heritage in the balance and rejecting 
all that threatens to obscure or impede, 
does it not behoove us to examine our 
own manners also and see whether we, 
through the persistency of human ten- 
dencies, are not forging new chains in 
place of those we have cast aside. 

In truth, the importance of such an 
examination cannot be overestimated. 
The influence of words is too great. 
They confine or they expand our 
thought. They superficialize or deepen 
our consciousness. They darken our 
spirit, or point it to the light. All the 
more are we in danger, if we fail in 
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such consideration, because the newer 
terms, which are being rapidly adopted 
into every-day usage, are, in the main, 
intellectualistic in character. They are 
less pulsations of thought which mark 
the degree of life at the source, than 
sieve-like forms through which the vital 
thing may escape. ‘This is not true of 
all the words which are meeting our 
modern wants, but it is true of many 
of them, and true in an unusual degree, 
as it seems to me, of the word “altru- 
ism.” 

This word at first filled a modest 
position, and filled it excellently well. 
Connecting itself with the all-conquer- 
ing evolution-idea, it marked that stage 
of progress in the individual or the 
nation, at which the rights of others 
began to be acknowledged, and respon- 
sibility towards others understood. It 
was, in its earlier use, the name of a 
milestone in historical development. 

But the pretensions of the term have 
been steadily rising, until to-day we 
behold ‘‘ Altruism” holding the chief 
seat among the virtues, and become the 
idol of the end-of-the-century moralist. 
At length comes scientific sanction for 
the elevation of this idol, and we are 
given conclusive proof that it and it 
alone is the saviour of society. (Vide 
Social Evolution, by Benj. Kidd.) 

Now is not this most recent form of 
moral enthusiasm a matter of suffi- 
cient seriousness to give us pause? 
For man will be like the god he wor- 
ships. His character and development 
find their springs in his conceptions of 
good. 

Let us, then, inquire into the claims 
of this latest avatar of virtue; this star 
whose dawning upon our day makes it 
so fair that we are fain to bid it stay. 
Let us ask, if we may be so bold, a few 
leading questions regarding it. 
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In the first place, what is the popular 
understanding of altruism? ‘‘ Other- 
ism,” explained an ardent devotee in 
public meeting a short time ago. The 
synonym sheds light, To worship 
altruism, to strive for altruism, is to 
endeavor to live solely for the good of 
others. This has a very specious 
appearance. We say that we look in 
vain for anything more noble than self- 
sacrifice, self-abnegation. ‘‘True life 
begins only with renunciation,” is 
Amiel’s conclusion. True, and yet. 
against the view of life and conduct 
implied in the word ‘‘ altruism,” after 
careful thought and study of effects, I 
must bring the charge of materialism. 
Neither is the proof far to seek. For 
why do we wax so warm over altruism? 


Is it not that we are engaged in the 


world-old quest of the summum bonum, 
and consider that we have found a 
way? But I fear we have only hit 
upon a method which thwarts its own 
end. A conception of good which 
utterly ignores self and considers only 
others, can have, in any relation, 
merely an objective character. Sub- 
jective good can be known only by an 
attentive regard to self and its needs 
Any man may do an act of service, but. 
he alone knows how to point his fellow- 
men to their highest good, who longs 
intensely for his own highest good, and 
out of his need has gained conviction. 
‘‘Otherism” can tell him of few wants. 
that are more than physical, and of 
little good which ranks above utility. 
Thus it comes about that the pursuit. 
of Altruism tends to much effort of an 
unselfish character, but fails to lay 
solid foundations and to realize perma- 
nent good, because it has not in itself 
the means of refining the consciousness 
and clarifying the insight of the 
worker, nor of quickening the individ- 
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ual possibilities of the person served. 
It is a narrow view of life which 
obscures the soul’s highest good, 
which prevents the growth of true 
individuality, which veils the deepest 
significance of human relations, and 
which saps the life of the widest sym- 
pathies and the loftiest ideals. 

Enlightened self-interest, in the 
spiritual sense, will furnish stronger 
motives for sacrifice, will produce 
deeper sympathy with degredation, and 
want and will shed more light on the 
true method of serving than altruism 
can ever hope to do, though raised to 
its highest power. 

The second question which we have to 
ask is this: Is altruism a word of the 
home and of friendship? The answer 
must be in the negative, for who would 
admit so cold a thing to these circles of 
closest intimacy? Is “ otherism ” the 
motive which prompts the mother to 
risk her life for her child, to sacrifice 
ease and pleasure that she may fit her- 
self to guide him along life’s way? Is 
it this motive which inspires the wife 
when she chooses rather to share her 
husband’s disgrace, in the hope of re- 
claiming him, than to separate herself 
from it and pass on unscathed? 
Mother and wife answer ‘“‘ No.” It is 
life itself, their own life, which they 
seek in sacrifice. For to separate them- 
selves from the good of those they love 
is for themselves to die to all good. 
Identity, not altruism, is the word they 
employ. The latter is the term of the 
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organization, the club, the philan- 
thropic association—it is not admitted 
into the circle of love. 

Having said so much, it seems al- 
most unnecessary to ask if altruism is a 
word which springs from the soil of 
Christian consciousness. 

It is evident that nothing so differ- 
entiating can have its roots there. The 
soul which feels a wound and an im- 
perfection in its own life when it views 
the degradation of another soul can 
have little to do with altruism.” 

The finest fruit of an ever-deepening 
Christian consciousness has been the 
conception of the solidarity of the race 
—the good of one being the good of all 
—the whole existing through the life 
and perfection of its parts. 

To gain such a conception man has 
had to rise to the thought of moral 
perfection as the ‘‘ only end and aim of 
man,” and the single result worthy of 
his striving and serving. Shall he then 
allow this beautiful structure of our 
faith to be undermined by the influence 
of a narrow, unemotional term? 

A cross between humanitarianism 
and materialism, finding acceptance be- 
cause it appeals to those sentiments 
which result from a Christian educa- 
tion, yet strongly tinctured by the 
peculiar quality of a civilization char- 
acterized by enormous material ad- 
vancement, altruism, by its lack of 
purity, simplicity, and depth, may be- 
come a menace to the best interests of 
modern society. 

Emity 8. HAMBLEN. 


ARTHUR W. DOW. 


R. ARTHUR W. DOW, who 
M contributes the frontispiece 
for this number of THE Loros, 
though still a young man, is 
already a leader in the advanced art 
work of our day. He was born at 
Ipswich, Mass., where he had an in- 
tellectual preparation for his life-work, 
enjoyed by few young artists, in a pro- 
longed, ‘classical course of education 
under a private tutor. Beside Greek 
and Latin, and several modern lan- 
guages, he studied even Hebrew. But 
he had already determined to become a 
painter, and was sketching from the 
beautiful landscape motives with which 
his native place abounds. His tendency 
toward breadth was already marked in 
the influence of William Hunt, and of 
Corot. 

In 1884 he went for art study to 
Europe, and for nearly five years was a 
constant worker at Julian’s school, 
under Boulanger and Lefebvre. Dur- 
ing his summers he painted landscapes 
in Brittany, which he exhibited for 
several years at the Salon. At this 
time he was strongly impressed with 
Jules Breton’s ‘‘ Twilights,” and he 
soon made himself a reputation for his 
studies of twilight in Brittany. Fora 
large ‘‘ twilight ” he received honorable 
mention in the Salon of 1889. Toward 
the last of his sojourn abroad he be- 
came deeply interested in the works of 
Besnard, Manet, Cazin, and Puvis de 
Chavannes. In the retrospective exhi- 
bition of 1889, their whole growth 
could be studied. Especially was he 
impressed with the great frescoes of 
Besnard, ‘‘The Beginning of the 


World,” and ‘‘ The Evening of Life.” 

In 1889 Mr. Dow returned to Amer- 
ica, and Ipswich, and began a series 
of studies of American twilights. But, 
away from the atmosphere of Paris, he 
felt restless, and without stimulus. 
He was conscious that there was some- 
thing lacking in his education, some 
clear principle of progress back of the 
passing Parisian taste. In Paris itself 
he had always been a rebel against the 
academic formula of painting ‘‘ Nature, 
as she is seen.” He knew that the artist’s 
soul contributed much, but he found it 
hard to isolate the factor. In vain 
had he demanded principles of com- 
position from his teachers and his 
fellow-students. The only hints he 
could find were in decorative art, and 
especially in mural painting. He had 
noticed Japanese art, but seen no fine 
specimens. 

In 1891 Mr. Dow came up to Boston 
for the winter, and met Mr. EH. F. 
Fenollosa, the curator of the Japanese 
department in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum. Mr. Fenollosa had only just 
returned from Japan, after a twelve 
years’ residence in that country devoted 
to collecting and studying. He was 
entering upon his long work of inter- 
preting Oriental art to the West, and 
had already lectured in Boston upon a 
universal synthetic system of art educa- 
tion which he had applied under the 
government in Japan. Mr. Dow mod- 
estly asked to be allowed to see a book 
of Japanese illustrations. ‘‘ What is 
your purpose ?” asked Mr. Fenollosa. 
“To learn the true principles of com- 
position,” came theanswer. ‘A Japa- 
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nese book!” retorted Mr. Fenollosa, as 
he opened the door of his storeroom; 
** look in here, and I will show you two 
thousand paintings by all the great 
Japanese masters of the last twelve 
centuries.” It did not take five min- 
utes for these two men to see that their 
meeting was no matter of chance. Mr. 
Dow had his first vision of the master- 
pieces of Sesshu, Shubun, and the 
great Kano, and at the end of an hour 
knew that he had found the key he had 
been searching for for years. 

After a few experiments Mr. Dow 
decided to open a private school in 
Boston for the study of the elementary 
principles of synthesis in art. It was 
by no means his intention to imitate 
Japanese art, or to teach others to imi- 
tate, but to learn from it how to apply 
the basic principles of composition to 
creative American work, decorative and 
pictorial. Mr. Fenollosa came at inter- 
vals to the school to give lectures upon 
these principles. In summer Mr. Dow 
organized a school of out-door sketch- 
ing in Ipswich, where he taught the 
direct application of these principles to 
the pictorial interpretation of Nature. 
Meanwhile he had exhibited some strik- 
ing landscape studies in black and 
white, executed with Japanese brush 
and ink. He had also utilized the 
Japanese method of color. printing from 
wooden blocks, engraving the latter 
himself, and printing therefrom with 
his own hands colored designs of Ips- 
wich scenery. 

In the summer of 1895 the lectures 
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of Mr. Fenollosa on art education, and 
the work of Mr. Dow, in studio and 
field, attracted the attention of Mr. 
Frederick B. Pratt, of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, in Brooklyn, who finally engaged 
the two men to carry out their methods. 
of art teaching conjointly into a much 
broader field. In afew weeks the power: 
of the new method over the latent, 
faculty of creation in young students 
was amply demonstrated. Mr. Dow’s. 
work with the life class, the composi- 
tion class, the normal class, and the 
decoration class, of the Pratt Institute, 
is already rich in results. He has cre- 
ated a new enthusiasm and hope among 
art students and teachers, 

In his leisure moments, Mr. Dow has. 
devoted himself to illustration. Modern. 
Art, published in Boston, has printed 
some of his black and white designs, and 
in the poster and cover for the Loros, 
and in the frontispiece to this number. 
he has surpassed himself. In the 
poster for Mr. Ketcham’s recent exhi- 
bition of Japanese prints he did great. 
work in color. But Mr. Dow is before 
all else a painter; and all this educa- 
tional and illustration work are but. 
incidents in his deeper mastery of 
principles which underlie the many 
phases of painting. Their application 
is limited. In perfect sympathy with 
all recent advanced movements in 
painting, such, for example, as that of 
The Glasgow School, he is a slave to 
no one of their forms, because he has. 
penetrated to the central inspiration. 
which moves them all. 
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MUSIC IN NATURE, AND ITS 


=i’ is scientifically 

=| comprehensible 
that, as vibration 
is invariably ma- 
nifest wherever 
there is life, the 
universe is one 
instrument, ceaselessly 
emitting sound. What its harmo- 
nies, discords and progressions are, 
must obviously remain beyond our 
ken, as long as human organisms 
retain their present narrow limitations. 
But that the same laws govern the 
septenates of tone beneath and above 
our auric sense of musical sound is 
a scientific probability, if not a de- 
monstrable fact. Whether instru- 
ments can be devised to augment our 
fragmentary sense of musical sound, is 
a matter for imaginative conjecture, 
but it is a lamentable fact that the most 
highly endowed of human beings can 
recognize, by physical sense only, a 
limited area of musical tone. Above 
and below, there are realms of noise, 
sound, and indescribable effects of 
vibration which affect the mental and 
emotional nature of man, but are no 
longer tonal. ‘They depress, elevate, 
soothe or madden him; but they are 
vague uncertainties, so far out of his 
range of knowledge that he is at their 
mercy. He stands to them in the 
position of the mortal to the Greek 
gods—like the Greek mortal, knowing 
none of the causes which bring one 
fate or another upon him, and unable 
to recognize that their nature is his 
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nature, that his faults are theirs. To 
apply the simile: the noise and clatter 
of inter-moving human beings, the 
sound of the wind, the roll and roar of 
surf, the voices of insects and animals, 
the song of the forest are all incom- 
prehensible, except as emotional effects 
of irritation, fear, or pleasure. We 
are no better than victims; we neither 
control nor understand; our nerve- 
centres are at the mercy of nature’s 
currents, tides, and eccentricities of 
sound. We do not even know that the 
evident harmoniousness of nature, when 
left to herself, follows laws that are 
identical with the tonal laws which 
have been discovered and developed by 
the civilization of the West during the 
past five hundred years. 

A slight line of research has been 
extended into that vast realm of musi- 
cal values, but it has been halting and 
desultory, and affords the merest glim- 
mering of disconnected possibilities. 
From the determination of the musical 
tones of bird-calls to the discovery of 
the tonic of the roaring chord of Niag- 
ara Falls, there is a vast, unexplored 
space. Is it to be presumed that the 
space is void of rhythmical vibration? 
Through the air the bird sings in, the 
unheard voice of the wind is sweeping, 
swaying the throbbing songster on his 
spray of green; beneath and within 
the element we know as air, the impal- 
pable ether passes, on currents of its 
own, swift, unseen, a voice within a 
voice. The law-controlled vibration of 
any medium results in musical sound, 
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whether recognized or not. In the rock 
under the singing bird, atoms, yet 
again different, are busily in move- 
ment under the law of their own 
electric attraction and repulsion, build- 
ing with their life-motion a symphony 
in the very rock. ‘The whole wide 
world is a song. Its huge weight is 
buoyed like thistle down on air. As it 
revolves in its mantle of green, and blue, 
and violet. mistiness, and whirling, 
charges through cold, airless space, with 
its mighty power of life, and weight, and 
vibration, is there no sound? Has the 
world no voice? 


Returning from the vastness of con- 
sidering the earth as a musical instru- 
ment, to the minor, isolated facts we 
know concerning the relationship 
between music and animals, we may 
come to the definite conclusion that 
the nervous systems of animals are 
appreciably like our own, as affected 
by music. We may rightfully go 
farther and affirm that the hearing of 
many insects, animals and birds is 
more acute, more nicely adjusted than 
our own, though possibly of not so 
wide a range. When one has once care- 
fully watched a robin in the young 
grass, listening for a worm working its 
way up through the softened earth, 
one will never again doubt Robin’s 
possession of an acute ear. A series of 
experiments, made in the London 
Zoological Garden, prove conclusively 
that certain animals discriminate in 
the character of music. In every 
instance of musical receptivity, discord 
produced a nervous shock, accompanied 
by unmistakable evidence of fear. 
Different classes of animals found 
pleasure in different qualities of music, 
the hyenas delighting in sound that 
threw the deer into a panic. 
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In marked accordance with the 
established myth which we treat with 
so little respect, the reptiles were found 
to be the most musical of all the 
inmates of the Garden. One monster 
python, the pride of the Zoo, lay 
lazily still when the violinist and his 
train reached the glass door in the 
back of his house. He was asleep, 
girdling his water-tank with rich, 
glossy folds. When the violin awoke 
him, he slid away from the tank, and 
proceeded to the door. Slowly he 
raised himself until nearly his whole 
length undulated in the air. With the 
ease of a born musician, he marked the 
rhythm with his intense, graceful body, 
the light gleaming from his irridescent 
skin, his eyes half closed. in apparent 
ecstasy. A strident discord was whip- 
ped out. The python swerved back as 
though he had been struck. Hisangry 
head darted forward with its hideous 
hiss; he flung his venomful face at. 
the glass door. Then the violin music 
fell gently back into harmony. The 
old magic of the sound god resumed 
its sway. The python’s anger sub- 
sided like the grief of a child. His 
strange, nervous body continued its 
soft, waving dance of musical delight. 
The violinist’s arms might have drop- 
Ped with fatigue, but the tireless, sinu- 
ous dominator of the forest would 
have kept on, marking time, rhythm 
and feeling, as erect as man. <A mys- 
tery, truly. What other thing than 
music would serve as an actual trans- 
lator of feeling and a means of com- 
munication between artist man and a 
python? The only other force in 
nature which makes man and reptile 
understand each other is death. The 
sound god is here even more potent 
than death; he establishes sympathy. 

The laws of music—not merely laws, 
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of sound—are as deeply imbedded in 
sentient nature as the laws of circula- 
tion, light, or electricity. The laws of 
music in relation to human and animal 
nature seem less important than laws 
of electricity and light, because the 
latter deal with material advancement 
and ease of living, while the former 
deal with the intricacies of man’s 
being, with affairs of inspiration and 
soul and sanity. Therefore, in our 
civilization, there has, so far, been very 
little research carried into the field of 
the inter-relations of man, music, and 
nature. The scientist has not yet 
approached the field, and the musician 
is rarely endowed with the qualities 
requisite for such work, even if he have 
the time. 

It has taken Western civilization 
four hundred years of direct effort to 
discover and develop music’s laws and 
her possibilities, and until that had 
been done there could be no basis, even 
theoretical, for study such as has been 
suggested. If we review the develop- 
ment of the understanding of music in 
our race, we must acknowledge that 
the recognition of sound—the actual 
sense of sound—has undergone both 
changes and development since the 
time, even, of Palestrina, who marked 
the first great epoch in the evolution 
of music. He was the synthesis of all 
that had been evolved before him. 
Uniting what was true of the hetero- 
geneous materials left by over two hun- 
dred years of musical endeavor, he 
built the foundation of the house of 
music. Its stones still sing; its pure 
beauty inspires us heavenward to-day 
as inevitably as it roused the fervor of 
the commission of the Council of 
Trent. Palestrina wrote then with the 
fate of music’s future hanging on the 
wings of his inspiration. His was the 
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swan song of the first five hundred 
years of music’s life ; its loveliness is 
echoing still through the House of 
Music, since so richly wrought and 
builded. 

From this time onward there has 
been an unbroken chain of epochs, 
each different from all others, each 
culminating in one great synthesis, 
and creative genius followed by a 
distinct school of more or less power. 
Each of these epochs has developed a 
form, perfected and inevitable, as im- 
mutable as axioms of an exact science, 
proving that they are not an artificial 
growth of civilization, but are the 
geometric demonstration of universal 
laws of sound. 

Each great epoch has called for a 
subtler sense of either form or expres- 
sion than the last, and has developed, 
in just so much, the powers of the race 
in intellectual or emotional receptivity, 
until the most complex and _ highly- 
wrought work receives spontaneous 
recognition from a public of whom not 
one in a hundred knows the a-b-c of 
the art. There is no other art in 
which there exists the same wide, un- 
tutored recognition of beauty. If the 
same proportion of the mass of our 
population were alive to architectural 
laws of beauty, would the land 
be smothered by such weak mon- 
strosities, each city possessing, at most 
generous computation, half-a-dozen 
works of true proportion and pure 
design? Would our shops be flooded 
with art little better than chromos? 
Would the walls of every dwelling be 
hung with atrocious malcreations? 

Music has builded well. She has 
built upon a scale of proportions and 
values which underlie the nature of 
man and the very elements of universal 
being. All unconsciously, with her 
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monks and ecclesiastics, her gleemen 
and laymen, her minnesingers, her 
organists and mighty virtuosi, our 
civilization has worked in the laws 
which underlie the universe of sound 
and form. Unconsciously, she has 
obeyed the mandate of Plato, the mas- 
ter in another age ; she knows music in 
the completeness of her law and beauty. 
it remains now to discover the relations 
of this wondrous Being to the animal 
and human beings with which it has 
Such subtle affinity and connection. 
There is a key somewhere, lying prob- 
ably in the elements of human nature, of 
whose exact existence, not to men- 
tion laws, we are still so ¢uriously igno- 
rant. 
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Back in the civilization of Egypt, 
whose music was probably never car- 
ried to such marvelous issue as ours in 
intricacy and depth of understanding, 
there were definite laws of interaction 
understood and used between music 
and nature. Music was used as an ad- 
junct and prime factor in the healing 
halls of the temples—the hospitals of 
the time. She was used also as a 
dominator of the animal kingdom and 
as a quickener of growth for the vege- 
table world. The key is somewhere—a 
scientific, lawful key to the relations of 
music and man and the life of the 
world,—a key which should unlock 
many a clogged secret of being to 
physicist, scientist and physician. 

ELEANOR BRADFORD HOOPER. 


CURRENT EVENTS IN 


ta} KOTOR BERLIOZ. “ Di- 
me «rectly I arrived, I rushed off 
to St. Peter’s The 
solemn silence, the cool, still 
air, the fine harmony of color... Then 
a slight sound, rising from some dim 
corner of the church, came rolling 
through the vast arches like the sound 
of distant thunder. I felt a sudden 
fear. It seemed to me that this was 
really the temple of God, and that I 
had no right to be there. ‘Then I re- 
membered that this great, grand build- 
ing had been erected by beings like 
myself, and I felt a sudden throb of 
proud joy. These pictures, 
and statues, and columns, all this 
gigantic architecture, are, after all, but 
the body of the building. Music is its 
soul: through her its being is made 
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manifest; through her the other arts 
find expression, and her strong voice 
bears up their burning thoughts to the 
feet of the Almightly.”—Memoirs. 
* * * 

be Damnation de Faust by Hector 

Berlioz, was given by Seidl in 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sunday evening, February 2, and re- 
peated a week later. It was first given 
in New York February 14, 1881, thirty- 
five years after its first production 
in Paris. In the present production of 
the masterpiece the greatest success was 
scored by Plangon as ‘‘ Mephistofele.” 
On February 23, it was given by the 
same cast in Boston. In Chicago, it 
has lately been magnificently given by 
Theodore Thomas’ Chicago orchestra 
in conjunction with the Apollo Club, a 
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chorus of four hundred voices, and its 
repetition has been demanded in Paris 
at both the Colonne and Lamoureux 
concerts. 
* * * 
RAND OPERA in New York 

closed its subscription season of 
thirteen weeks on February 15. 
Twenty-six operas were given. Two 
operas, hitherto unheard here, were 
Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers and Masso- 
net’s La Navarraise. Of the six 
German operas given it is interesting 
to note that Tristan and Isolde held 
its own with the avowedly popular 
Lohengrin, six performances of each 
being given. Carmen is far ahead 
in the list, having been given eleven 
times ; although this is only a half 
truth, as the reading should be “ Calvé 
in Carmen,” for since her first appear- 
ance here, what is Carmen without 
Calvé ? We understand that a sup- 
plementary season will begin some time 
in April. ° 

* * * 

‘[ HE Kneisel Quartet gave the 

third concert in its course on 
January 28th. The Quartet is almost 
above criticism in its perfection of de- 
tail, flawless quality of tone, and mas- 
terly conception of rendition. The 
only criticism possible is in the ensem- 
ble, which might possibly be improved 
by less self-effacement on the part of 
Mr. Otto Roth. 

Mr. Krehbiel, in his Thursday lec- 
ture on the Philharmonic program of 
February 7th and 8th, reviewed the 
story of the Nibelungs in its popular 
and in itsmoral significance. Wagner, 
like the Greek dramatists, interwove 
two themes or plots—one of the gods, 
one of mortals. Unlike the Greek con- 
ception, in the philosophy of the Teu- 
tons, the sin of a god must bear fruit 
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like the sin of a man. The sin of 
Wotan was punished by total destruc- 
tion of the gods, brought about by the 
unconscious sin of mortals—Siegfried 
and Sieglinda. The apotheosis, the 
destruction of Walhalla and its gods, 
and the return of Balder, god of love, 
was accomplished by Brunhilde, the 
redeemer. 
* * 
ae HE Metropolitan Permanent 
Orchestra has been incorporated, 
with Seidl as conductor. Each mem- 
ber is a stockholder of the company, 
and there are no stockholders except 
the musicians who compose the orches- 
tra. In other words, the members 
of the orchestra are its proprietors ; 
it is intended in this way to give the 
members a greater personal interest in 
the success of the enterprise. Over 
forty first-class and thoroughly com- 
petent musicians have subscribed tothe 
capital stock of the company. It is 
intended by constant drilling and re- 
hearsals to briug the orchestra to the 
highest grade attainable by such an 
organization. 
* * * 
‘| His is Emil Sauret’s first visit since 
his most successful tour in 1872,in 
company with Patti, Maris, Del Puente, 
and Teresa Carren, whom he afterward 
married. It isa pleasure to hear him. 
His sweet, round quality of tone, his 
facial execution, both rapid and clear, 
are remarkable. His one failing is a 
lack of loftiness and depth of concep- 
tion. Ondricek, though developed 
from a broader school, is less satis- 
factory, because his work is uneven 
and often rough and unfinished. 
* *% * 
hues is a growing demand for, 
and a growing interest in acourse 
of summer garden concerts in New 
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York. Last summer’s concerts, in 
spite of a good conductor and orches- 
tra, were not a success. Possibly Mr. 
Jungnickel was not well enough 
known ; perhaps, as has been suggested, 
the prices of admission were too high. 
We cannot but believe that with the ad- 
mission placed at twenty-five cents, with 
the moving forward of the stage so that 
the music need not be swallowed up by 
the roof and sides of its last summer’s 
retreat, and, last and best, with Mr. 
Thomasas conductor, the garden will be 
filled with grateful and appreciative 
listeners. We need such places of rest 
and relaxation on this side of the water, 
and we are beginning to realize it. 

The two prominent musical events 
of the coming month will be the three 
weeks of German opera under Walter 
Damrosch, and?the coming of Theodore 
Thomas with his Chicago orchestra. 
The opera will open on the evening of 
March 2, with fidelio. On Friday 
evening, March 6, Mr. Damrosch’s 
own opera, Zhe Scarlet Letter, will 
have its first New York hearing. Mr. 
Thomas will open his course of seven 
concerts on March 17, and will be 
assisted by Mme. Materna, Messrs. 
Plunket Greene, Raphael Joseffty, Max 
Bendix, and others. The publication 
of the program for these concerts 
awakens anew our admiration for Mr. 


Thomas as a program maker. 
* * * 

M MARSICK evidently made a 

*# strong impression at the Boston 
Symphony Concerts of February 14 
and 15. On the afternoon of the 
14th he played Bruch ‘‘ Concerto No. 
3,” and on the evening of the 15th 
the‘, Vieuxtemps D minor Concerto,” 
which was to have been played a week 


earlier. His playing was called music- 
ianly,in*every respect. 
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ape German Opera season in Boston 

has been highly successful. The 
triumph there of The Scarlet Letter 
belongs not only to Mr. Damrosch and 
Mr. Lathrop (who is a son-in-law of 
Hawthorne), but also to Americans. 
That the first performance of a purely 
American opera has been met by a full 
and enthusiastic house, and has been 
favorably commented upon by musi- 
cians and critics, are most hopeful 
signs of our advancement. ‘The enthu- 
siasm of the audience was roused from 
the very beginning by the fine, dra- 
matic overture and the stirring open- 
ing scene. The part of ‘‘ Hester Prynne” 
was sung by Mme. Godski, and that of 
«« Arthur Dimmesdale” by Barron Ber- 
thold. Mr. Damrosch received many 
recalls, wreaths, and a loving cup. The 
principal singers new to us in the com- 
pany are Frau Klafsky, one of the best 
known exponents of Wagner; Fraii- 
lein Ternina, and Herr Grinning and 
Popovici. Fraiilein Ternina received 
almost unexpected praise as ‘* Hliza- 
beth ” in Tannhatiser. Strong curiosity 
is aroused in the coming performances 
of the Meistersinger in New York, 
owing to the sudden prominence 
given to the hitherto minor character 
of ‘‘ Kothner” by the genius of its inter- 
preter. ‘To quote from Mr. Apthorp’s 
article : ‘“‘ Mr. Mertens had a stroke of 
inspiration He seized upon the 
one single point in the part of ‘‘ Koth- 
ner,” and all of a sudden presented 
««Kothner” to us as a living individ- 
uality. This point was the man’s pre- 
sumable pride of office. . . . Mr. Mer- 
tens presents him as absolutely puffed 
up with Philistine pride; his “‘ Koth- 
ner” looks as if the whole world rested 
on his shoulders; he does not makea 
movement that is not soaked through 
with self-consciousness and self-import- 
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ance. His utter scorn of everything 
** Walther ” does is Jovian, and with all 
this, he is the most perfect petit dbour- 
geots Philistine that ever drove an artist 
to distraction—all this without taking 
the part from its true frame, or push- 
ing it into undue prominence.” 
* * * 

MS ADAMOWSKI’S _ popularity 

was proven by the great success 
of his concert in the Boston Theatre 
on Sunday evening, February 9. Mr. 
Adamowski had the assistance of the 
Damrosch orchestra, and several of the 
soloists from the German Opera Com- 


ae * * * 
BRODSKY, the violinist, has taken 

Sir Charles Halle’s place in Man- 
chester as principal of the College of 
Music, which was started there two 
and a half years ago. 

Humperdinck’s new opera is receiving 
severe notices from the European critics. 
From their point of view, it is not to 
be compared with Hansel und Gretel. 

# * * 

HE death of Ambroise Thomas, the 
composer, at the age of eighty- 

five years, was announced in Paris on 
the 12th of February. His life seems 
to have been free from the struggles 
and hardships which are almost always 
inseparable from a musical career. He 
was the son of a well-known professor 
of music in Metz, was elected a 
member of the Academie des Beaux 
Arts at forty, was appointed Officer of 
Public Instruction at fifty-eight, and 
Director of the Conservatoire de Paris, 
as successor to Auber, at sixty. Tous 
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he is best known through his opera 
Mignon, which brought him, on the 
occasion of its one thousandth per- 
formance, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Mignon was composed in 
1866, and has been a great favorite in 
Paris ever since. ‘The very name of 
the opera recalls vividly the beautiful 
impersonation of Christine Nilsson as 
** Mignon,” and then a second memory 
of the bewitching Pauline Lucca in the 


same part. 
A NEW opera by a new composer 

has created a veritable sensation 
in Vienna. The opera is vangeli- 
mann, and the composer’s name is 
Kienzl. There has been some dis- 
cussion in regard to Kienzl’s original- 
ity—some critics call the opera a frank 
imitation of Wagner, while others, 
although confessing the strong Wagner 
influence, insist that Kienzl has ideas 
entirely his own. All agree, however, 
in considering the opera a veritable 
addition to the operatic stage. 

* * ** 
EOPOLD PRZEMPSLER, a little 

Pole, ten years of age, has as- 
tonished the musicians in Berlin and 
other European cities by his remarkable 
violin playing. Ata recent concert in 
Berlin he played the Bruch “‘G minor 
Concerto,” the Bach ‘‘Ciaconne,” and 
the “‘ Legende” of Wieniawski, upon a 
tiny violin of half size. When one 
considers the immense difficulties of 
Bach’s mighty “‘ Ciaconne,” one marvels 
at the child’s precocity. Herr Joachim 
played Bach in concert at the age of 
twelve. 


* *% * 
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some one tell me 
why it is that literary 
‘‘remains” are in such 
constant demand as judg- 
ing from the perennial 
supply we must think them? Why is 
it that editors and ‘‘ friends” perpetu- 
ally conspire against the memory of 
the defunct notable, to the extent of 
resurrecting and putting on record all 
the dead selves which served him as 
mere stepping-stones, and which the 
upward spring should have sent deep 
into the limbo of forgotten things? 
Evolution of a talent you say—study 
of obscure beginnings, interesting and 
perhaps profitable ? But nonsense. It 
isn’t necessary to sample the green 
peach in its every stage of lessening 
crudeness in order to appreciate the 
melting sweetness of the mellow fruit. 
There are people, no doubt, who love 
the spectacle of a celebrity’s mind in 
pinafores, as they pore over the infan- 
tile portraits of the same individual 
indefatigably rescued from family 
albums by an all too enterprising pub- 
lisher. Yes, these people exist, and it 
_ is their mania that makes the publishing 
of such nursery treasures possible, But, 
I ask, is it right to encourage this 
mental obliquity? Is it defensible, 
this exploiting of diseased curiosities ? 
Echo answers sternly in the negative. 
You have seen memorials of those 
gone before, notable or otherwise; 
got up by the family on black-edged 
cardboard, and in decorous manuscript. 
Well, this is comprehensible—but to 
publish the thing broadside to the 
world! That’s what the relicts of so 


many celebrities do, in the mistaken 
impression that they’re being of service 
to the race. 

And, then, letters! What a notion, 
that of “editing” for public print a 
personal correspondence! Letters, writ- 
ten not like Doctor Johnson’s, with one 
eye on posterity, but with asingle mind 
to the person addressed ! Even suppos- 
ing that these unbosomings of the friend 
sparkled with epigrams, witticisms and 
general illuminations—which it may 
be remarked, they do extremely seldom 
—has the world a right to them? 
And when, as is ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred the case, they are com- 
pounded of the commonplaces ordinary 
mortals use, exhilerating perhaps at 
the moment they were written, but 
flatter to the general palate than the 
dregs of yesterday’s champagne—where 
is the excuse for collecting, collating, 
editing, publishing, even reading them? 
I see none, except to furnish a text to 
idle scribes like the present. 

* * * 


a the text of the preceding para- 
graph and this one, too, may be 
found in a volume of ‘‘ Letters of Kd- 
ward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble,” 
published recently by the Macmillans ; 
why, is one of the mysteries of the 
trade. Is there any one who really 
reads or wants to read these scrappy 
epistles, made up, as they are, chiefly 
of reiterations and variations on the 
apologetic theme, with an occasional 
allusion to literary matters of no par- 
ticular interest or moment? One is 
inclined to doubt it. 
‘““Dear Mrs. Kemble: Is it better not 
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to write atall than only to write to plead 
that one has nothing to say ?” 

‘Dear Mrs. Kemble: Had I any- 
thing pleasant to write to you, or better 
eyes to write it with, you would have 
heard from me before this.” 

Almost every one of the hundred 
odd letters (I have not read them all) 
starts off in this way. Neat phrasing 
in many cases, yes; but in the bulk— 
a little monotonous? Just a trifle. 
Not to mention that when Mr. Fitz- 
gerald turns off a particularly nice 
sentence or idea, his editor has a way 
of affixing a solemn foot-note, quoting 
from a letter to another dear friend the 
identical conceit! No shame at all to 
Mr. Fitzgerald for being, though on 
pleasure bent, of an economical mind; 
all wits, greater as well as lesser, per- 
force practice this sort of thrift, or call 
it generosity. But to be shown up 
with the joyous candor of these foot- 
notes—dear, dear! Reader destined 
to posthumous fame, do you feel a sym- 
pathetic shiver at the thought of a 
similar process of collation applied to 
your own correspondence ? I wish you 
better luck than Mr. Fitzgerald’s, and 
no editor at all. 

And yet these must have been pleas- 
ant letters to receive; charming in 
their simplicity and very lack of pre- 
tension, struck warm from the mint of 
the writer’s friendly remembrance. 
But in cold type not much remains of 
this intimate and gentle charm; what 
survives the process of embalming is 
the dry shell, mostly. 

*$ * * 
HERE is an axiom about great 
men’s sons which apparently goes 
to show that a young man starting out 
to make a name for himself is apt to be 
much handicapped by an eminent 
father. For two reasons, therefore, 
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it seems that great men should be wary 
of leaving descendants. The fact that 
one or more of these, hopeless of equal- 
ing his ancestor’s fame, is apt to devote 
himself to serving up in perpetual re- 
chauffés the fragments fallen from that 
bountiful table, involves a threefold 
misfortune, the third afflicted being the 
public. We have it on the authority 
of a master of the culinary art that 
hash is unwholesome. What of a cook 
who compounds nothing but hash? 
What of an author whose literary bones 
have been picked bare, and whose 
mournful remains are compelled coldly 
to furnish forth the humble all-em- 
bracing olla podrida? 

Now this is perhaps a slight exag- 
geration of the case against the book 
entitled ‘‘ Anima Poets,” being a com- 
pilation by Earnest Hartley Coleridge 
from the note-books of his famous 
grandfather. There are, undoubtedly, 
things of interest and value in this 
queer hodge-podge, which shows no 
attempt at classification or synthesis, 
except the unsatisfactory marshaling 
by date. Result, a maddening miscel- 
laneity, comparable again to the chif- 
fonier’s basket. All sorts of flotsam 
and jetsam are caught up by the prod- 
ding hook into that receptacle; here 
the editor has been, almost equally 
hospitable. Nourishment does not in- 
here in all the crumbs that fall from 
the rich man’s table—to mix our 
metaphors unabashed. Neither are 
the embryos of a poet’s or philosopher’s 
ideas inevitably worth preserving. How- 
ever, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company have considered that the pub- 
lic wants, or ought to have, this par- 
ticular collection; and possibly they 
are right. They have dressed the vol- 
ume very handsomely, as is their 
wont. 
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HAvE you read ‘‘Sir George Tres- 

sady” in the February Century ? 
If not, and if you doubt, as many do, 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s ability to be 
amusing, read this fourth instalment 
of her latest novel, and keep a sober 
face if you can! It’s too delicious. 
Chapter six of the story left Marcella 
Maxwell gazing joyfully at a photo- 
graph of her husband, Chapter seven 
opens thus : 

“Yet Marcella Maxwell had taken 
some time to convince both herself 
and him that she loved the man who 
was now her husband! ” 

And then follows a two-page resumé 
of the two-volume novel ‘‘ Marcella”! 
Yes, really. Not content with re- 
introducing to us that heroine of the 
labor question, of whom we had had 
enough, anyway, Mrs. Ward insists 
upon rehearsing her whole story. Now 
what a saving of energy all round if 
she had only thought to put the original 
tale in this compact form! But it’s 
rather too much to ask us to swallow 
both There is, however, one refresh- 
ing thing about ‘‘ Sir George” this 
month, and that is the reappearance of 
“Lady Tressady,” who is the only 
interesting person in the story. 

* * * 
N the February Scribner’s, what a 
charming story, ‘‘Sevillana,” by 
Mabel Thayer—a new name, isn’t it? 
A gem, alittle work of art — what 
freshness, buoyancy, grace! ‘There 
is nothing to approach it, that I have 


seen, in any of the other magazines 


of the month. More, please. 
* * * 
ee Appletons issue a good tale, 
‘‘*The Lost Stradivarius,” a 
ghost story with a real, genuine creep 
in it, a touch of the true spine-chilling, 
hair-raising horror. It is artistically 
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done—not overdone—really admirable. 
There is no fault to find with it, and a 
good hour to be got out of it. 

The firm publishes also ‘‘A Self- 
Denying Ordinance,” by M. Hamilton, 
which is a novel of a good deal of 
power and interest; and ‘‘ Successors 
to the Title,” a feeble, dolly sort of 
thing, by Mrs. Walford, who is noted, 
if at all, for not inebriating. 

* * % 

6 eae world of art and letters, after a 

refreshing, gentle, all-pervading 
breeze of a laugh, has settled down to 
acceptance of the fact that Alfred Aus- 
tin succeeds Alfred ‘Tennyson as 
crowned laureate bard of the English 
nation. On the first trumpeting of 
this fact abroad incredulity generally 
gave place to a smarting sense of ridi- 
cule cast upon a great office. The 
business of cutting down Tennyson’s 
wreath to fit Austin’s brow seemed an 
undignified one, to say the least. We 
had visions of the smaller singer inflat- 
ing his lungs painfully in the effort to 
match the linked sweetness long drawn 
out of his predecessor’s high, clear 
note. But then came reassurance in 
the shape of second thought, assisted 
by a clear presentation of the case in 
certain literary journals—notably the 
Review of Reviews. We were re- 
minded that the poet laureateship is 
really ‘‘a household office in the ménage 
of the British sovereign,” and that ‘‘ the 
wearing of the bays has never signified 
that the greatest philosopher, seer, and 
poet of the generation was the wearer.” 
The fact that Tennyson the Laureate 
happened to be also—in popular estima- 
tion at least—the greatest English poet 
of his time was a purely fortuitous 
coincidence, so to speak. It is not 
necessary, nor indeed desirable, that 
the poet laureate should be a genius. 
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What is necessary, as Mr. Charles D. 
Lanier, in his sketch of Mr. Austin, 
points clearly, is that the bay-crowned 
should be eminently respectable, of un- 
impeachable social standing and ‘Tory 
leanings”; futhermore, he ought to be 
“literary,” that is to say, the possessor 
of a pretty fluency and facility of 
rhyme, enabling him, on receiving 
overnight the news of a British victory 
or royal death or birth, to turn out a 
copy of verses for the 7imes next morn- 
ing. As to the quality of the verses— 
well, take Mr. Austin’s lines on the 
Jameson raid for a sample of what he 
can do. 

It seems a little unkind to poor 
Austin to drag him forth from his com- 
fortable obscurity into the fierce white 
light that beats—for the moment, at 
least—upon the laureate. Perhaps 
the best thing he can do is to retire 
again into the friendly shadow of his 
mediocrity—and take the laureateship 
with him. 

Yet, on the whole, no doubt Lord 
Salisbury made the best selection in 
his power. Fancy either of England’s 
real’ poets—Swinburne, Kipling—run- 
ning behind the royal chariot, butcher- 
ing his art to make a British holiday ; 
or (that simile is a little strong) touch- 
ing the tinkling strings to gentle 
rhapsody over the appearance of an- 
other Victorian descendant and pen- 
sioner of the nation! ‘Truly, the mere 
notion of such a sight must move the 
inextinguishable laughter of the gods! 

* * * 

EGASUS will not run—or fly—in 
harness. But this does not mean 

that poets may not write ‘‘ occasional ” 
yerse—and good verse, too—when the 
spirit moves. Thus Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. William Watson have lately— 
perhaps forecasting the renaissance of 
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the political sonneteer by profession— 
struck off, anent some event or question 
of the day, rhymed remarks which, be- 
ing printed and sold at the bookstalls 
for a penny or so, are said to have been 
pretty well circulated. Mr. Watson’s 
sonnet, I believe, damned the Sultan 
of Turkey for his Armenian misbehav- 
ior. The Sultan is understood to have 
read this piece and to have protested 
against Mr. Watson’s harsh words ; 
whereupon the latter immediately 
penned another sonnet, apologizing for 
having seemed to include His Turkish 
Majesty in the list of the common 
everyday condemned, and saluting him 
as ‘‘Immortally beyond all mortals 
damned.” 

At last accounts the Son of Heaven 
had not found anything to say in reply 
to this. 

* * * 

aes Boston correspondent of Book 

News is agitated by the simul- 
taneous appearance of several new 
editions of ‘Don Quixote,” which 
work, he says, ‘‘if it were just written, 
would never in the world be accepted 
by any publisher of the present day, 
unless it were expurgated, pruned, and 
polished!” Now, that is really 
funny. The Bostonian proceeds 
to abuse Cervantes and his work, 
and he wants the latter, as well as 
‘*Tom Jones” and the Bible, expur- 
gated or else locked up where ‘‘ the > 
young” can’t get at them. ‘‘ The 
influence of such a book,” says Mr. 
Dole, referring to ‘‘Don Quixote,” 
‘‘cannot help being brutalizing on the 
young.” 

Well, what about the influence on 
the rising generation of such English 
as the sentence just quoted ? The 
effect of this, I maintain, cannot help 
being maddening on anybody. 
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HE vicissitudes of Mr. Hardy’s 
latest book rival those of his hero 
depicted in the story. After much 
trumpeting it will be remembered this 
was begun in Harper’s under the title 
of <‘The Simpletons.” Then somebody 
discovered that somebody else had once 
published a novel of that name, and 
Mr. Hardy relinquished it in favor of 
‘“‘ Hearts Insurgent.” But this did 
not content him evidently, for the story 
appeared in book form as ‘‘Jude the 
Obscure.” New editions may bring 
forth new titles from Mr. Hardy’s fer- 
tile brain ; and these new editions are 
apt to be forthcoming, for the publica- 
tion of the book has roused ‘‘ a storm 
of denunciation,” of the sort that can 
be counted upon to sell anything. As 
it appeared in the magazine the story 
naturally wore a subdued air, due to the 
use of the editorial blue pencil. But 
Mr. Hardy, in a letter to the London 
Daily Chronicle, said that ‘little or 
nothing” had been omitted or modified 
without his knowledge, though he failed 
to see the necessity for some of the altera- 
tions, if for any. Yet it is said that he 
wanted to withdraw the manuscript at 
the eleventh hour, probably on account 
these emendations. 

The Chronicle letter concludes with a 
very Hardyesque touch; declaring the 
novel, as originally written, to be ‘‘ ad- 
dressed mainly to middle-aged readers,” 
and not designed to interest ‘those 
young ladies for whose innocence we 
are all so solicitous.” 

The fact that the Harpers joyfully 
reprint this letter points a moral and 
likewise amusingly adorns a tale. 

* * * 
YNICISM of the airiest, most im- 
pertinent and delightful sort 
pervades the pages of ‘‘'The Spinster’s 
Scrip,” a work which will amuse every- 
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body—except, perhaps, very young 
persons in the depths of their first pas- 
sion. This collection of clever epi- 
grams leveled indifferently against men, 
women, and matrimony, is drawn_ 
principally from the writings of Eng- 
lish poets and novelists; it has been 
found necessary to call in only very 
occasionally the aid of those masters of 
the weapon, the French. The range 
from Shakespeare to Zangwill is wide 
enough, indeed. 
“« Tt is impossible for a man to marry 
a clever woman,” says Mr. Zangwill 
meditatively, among other neat things. 
Compiled by Cecil Raynor in the 
form of a journal, and published artisti- 
cally by the Macmillans. 
* * * 
Bia firm issues also a novel by 
Annie EK. Holdsworth, with the 
rather unwieldy title of ‘‘ The Years 
That the Locust Hath Eaten.” The 
tendency of the day, however, seems to 
be toward large and impressive titles 
to small and depressing books. In 
making this remark I am thinking 
more of the lucubrations of John 
Oliver Hobbes, and of various young 
but decadent publishing firms, than of 
the story by Miss or Mrs. Holdsworth. 
The latter, though it cannot be called 
exactly exhilerating, is certainly a good 
thing ; strong, clear, and—I insist that 
this is essential even to a latter-day 
novel—interesting. Yes, interesting, 
if dismal. This study of failure—for 
the heroine makes a hopeless muddle 
of everything : her ambition, her mar- 
riage, her love, her life (she gives up 
even the struggle for existence some- 
where in her early twenties)—cannot, 
under any circumstances, be recom- 
mended as a tonic. Mark Tapley 
might read it and be cheerful ; I doubt 
if any one else could. But considered 
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in the light of a warning to young 
women against a literary career and 
marriage—either or both—or, as I said 
before, regarded as just merely a story, 
it’s a success. 
* * * 
HE Putnams are issuing this year 
a series of ‘‘ Little Journeys to 
the Homes of American Authors,” 
edited by Mr. Elbert Hubbard. These 
papers were first published in 1853, and 
have therefore in some sort and anti- 
quarian as well as a literary interest. 
The first sketch, ‘‘ Emerson,” by 
George William Curtis, is quaintly 
written and charming. The next is 
‘* Bryant,” by Caroline M. Kirkland. 
* * * 
R. HUBBARD has just published 
one of the most beautiful books 
I have had the good fortune to see. 
This is a reprint and a study of “‘The 
Song of Songs: which is Solomon’s.” 

It is impossible to imagine anything 
more delightful than the appearance of 
this volume, with its binding of white 
and pale green, its Roman type, rubric- 
ated initials, and wealth of margins. 
It is printed by hand on hand-made 
paper, and before the result all machine- 
made books must bow in abasement, 
nothing having been found as yet, not- 
withstanding the self-trumpeting of 
this mechanical age, to equal such 
patient, loving labor of the human 
hand. 

The contents of the book are worthy 
of this setting. Mr. Hubbard, discard- 
ing altogether the Biblical comment- 
aries on, and explanations of, the Song 
of Songs, chooses to regard it simply 
as an ‘‘impressionist picture of the 
ecstasy of youthful love,” a love-duet 
between ‘“‘a healthy young barbaric 
chief ” and a ‘‘ sun-kissed shepherdess.” 
Without altering a word of the text, 
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he has cast it into a novel and effective 
form, the dialogue broken with inter- 
Indes of reverie, and the whole taking 
on a new and dramatic significance. 

In his study of the poem Mr. Hub- 
bard justifies his estimate of it as a 
work of literary art rather than of 
inspiration ; his admiration of it as a 
glorification of human love rather than 
a religious allegory. The remarks on 
this head are too long to quote in full 
and too logically knit together to be 
presented in sample, therefore I recom- 
mend the reader to peruse them in 
their rightful place. 2n' passant Mr. 
Hubbard puts the question of “ inspi- 
ration” to rights, and also lets in light 
on the problems of marriage, woman’s 
rights and other things. It isa pleas- 
ure to record that his views on these 
points are eminently sound and ex- 
pressed with elegance and force. 

* * * 

a interesting book of verse is pub- 

lished by Mr. Clarence Hawkes, 
under the modest title ‘‘ Pebbles and 
Shells,” with pictures by Elbridge 
Kingsley, the famous wood-engraver. 
The note of these verses is rustic, 
sweet, unstudied, and their charm is 
due perhaps mainly to this artlessness 
and tothe intense love of nature they 
reveal. The knowledge that the poet 
has been for years debarred the sight 
of the beauty he so keenly feels, lends 
an irresistible pathos to his gentle 
melodies ; one seems to listen to a bird 
singing in a darkened room. 

There are poems in this collection, 
beautiful or majestic in their simplicity, 
of which one would not alter a word. 
Of the latter sort is ‘‘The Mountain 
to the Pine;” of the former, “‘ Two 
Mourners,” with its perfect last three 
lines, and very many of the little quat- 
rains scattered through the book. Cer- 
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tain of these are limpid and clear as 
dewdrops, as this one: 


“‘Out of the garden came a little breeze, 

Rich with the scent of budding flowers 
and trees ; 

So sweet the breath that by me idly 
went, 

My aching heart was filled with sweet 
content.” 


And this poem, ‘‘The Harvest :” 


“‘ Behold the golden fields of ripening 
grain, 

The fair fruition of the sun and rain, 

And man’s poor heritage of tears and 
cares. 

And in the golden grain behold the 
tares ; 

Poor human tares—’tis part of my 
belief— 

God will forget and bind you in His 
sheaf.” 


And this, “‘The Clover Blossom :” 


‘Slender and pale, and hidden in the 
grass, 

So that you scarce can see it as you pass, 

The clover stands—but every wild bee 
knows 

’'Tis sweeter far than any blushing rose.” 


And ‘‘ The North Star: ” 


‘« Jewel in heaven, where all rare jewels 
are, 
Night after night thy steady glow 
we see, 
Would that my soul might find for it a 
star 
So fair, so bright, so full of con- 
stancy.” 


But one might go on quoting these 
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things all day. Other poems, for which 
space is lacking here, deserve to be 
read, re-read, and repeated. Of such 
is <‘ The Whip-Poor-Will,” which ends. 
with these significant lines : 

‘«¢ A simple song beside the lark’s mad 


flight, 

A worthless song of wild, rude min- | 
strelsy, 

But those three notes revealed anew 
to me 


Life’s mystery, its breadth, its depth, 
its height— 

And yet, I trow, he heard the lark that 
day 

And knew he sang a rude, uncultured 
lay.” 


* * * 


as Hea February issue of Zhe Bibelot 

ten concerns ‘‘A Maker of Forgot 
Tunes,” no other than Maestro Bal- 
dassare Galuppi, a bar of whose bygone 
music prefaces a charming bit of verse 
in paraphrase of the ever-renascent 
Villon, with an echo of his haunting 
refrain: ‘‘ Dead are the tunes of yester- 
day.” This daintiest of ballads is 
written by Madame Darmesteter, and 
addressed to Vernon Lee, who does the 
succeeding and equally delightful 
paper, ‘‘The Immortality of the 
Maestro Galuppi.” Browning’s fam- 
ous poem, “‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” 
completes the number—a Srdelot, in- 
deed, a veritable treasure of filagree and. 


pearls. 
NzitH Boyce. 
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“MENTICULTURE; OR, THE A, B, COF TRUE 
Living? 


=| OT so very many months 
( ago a little book, un- 
pretentious in bind- 
ing, and bearing the 
<< title “‘ Menticulture,” 
by Horace Fletcher, found a place in 
the book-dealer’s stall. Soon it began 
asserting itself, noiselessly, but through 
many channels, until all at once the 
public became aware of it, and now the 
term ‘‘ Menticulture,” if not the full 
significance of its meaning, is an ac- 
cepted factor in the consciousness of 
the present. That the little book 
should have made its way was as inevi- 
table as that the sharp point of a new- 
fallen seed should burrow itself in 
moist earth. 

Now, of course, after people had 
asked themselves ‘“‘ What is this Men- 
ticulture ?”—‘‘ Have mental diseases 
as well as bodily ones eradicable 
germs?” ‘Ts it really possible to rid 
one’s self forever of anger and worry ?” 
the next question that came was, 
‘“Who is this man that propounds 
such remarkable theories?” ‘* What 
is he 2?” ‘*Where does he live?” At 
first reading of the book one might 
imagine him a recluse, a philosopher, a 
theorizing altrurian, and so use the 
never-failing weapon of flippant minds, 
that “he was a dreamer and knew 
nothing of life.’ On the contrary, 
Mr. Fletcher is a business man of 
large interests, both in the North and 
the extreme South. He travels fully 
one-third of his time, and belongs to 
clubs and literary circles in half the 
large cities of America. 


Among his friends he counts authors, 
poets, actors, professional men of all 
sorts, still keeping in touch with the 
leading financiers of the day. He is 
social, charming, and sympathetic, and 
yet there is always about him an air 
of unruffled calm which is most im- 
pressive. A well-known biologist in 
Boston once spoke of him as “‘ that big 
chunk of sunshine ;” his general nick- 
name in the New Orleans clubs is 
“*Buddha.” He has been a great 
traveler, studying all sorts and condi- 
tions of men through years of residence 
in China and Japan, and through lin- 
gering pilgrimages in Western Asia, 
Europe, and portions of Africa. 

This idea that all evil passions might 
be eradicated by killing the germs of 
them, has been with him for many 
years. The gentle sweetness of the 
Japanese character as contrasted with 
the aggressiveness of Americans, the 
constant friction in all parts of our 
Western machinery of life, the utter 
uselessness of our two dominant evils— 
anger and worry ;—these in all their 
bearings have been slowly and normally 
thought out, and the result distilled into 
the essence of this little book. In a 
modest announcement on the third 
page he calls it a “‘ Kindergarten pre- 
sentation of a theory on menticulture 
through the eliminatfon of the germs 
of the evil passions.” The treatise 
proper opens with this theory : 

*‘All of the evil passions are trace- 
able to one of two roots.” 

‘‘Angeris the root of all the aggress- 
ive passions.” 
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‘** Worry is the root of all the cowardly 
passions.” 

After further characterization of 
them, and an enumeration of all the 
attendant evils, he declares that they 
are not inherent parts of our being, but 
mere parasites, cankerous worms, which 
may be picked off just as the horticul- 
turist frees his plant from insects, and 
that it is possible for man, with one 
supreme effort of the will, to rid him- 
self of them forever. This he terms 
emancipation. 

The second chapter, or rather divi- 
sion, opens with a beautiful tribute to 
Professor Fenollosa, and details a con- 
versation concerning things of the 
higher life, in which had fallen from 
the lips of the Oriental scholar this 
phrase: “You must first get rid of 
anger and worry.” Mr. Fletcher de- 
scribes how these words pursued him, 
how they rang in his ears all through a 
sleepless night, and how, at the last, he 
knew them for the key-note to all the 
thoughts which had puzzled him for so 
many years. Of this he says: 

‘‘From the instant I realized that 
these cancer spots of worry and anger 
were removable, they left me. With 
the discovery of their weakness they 
were exorcised. From that time life 
has had an entirely changed aspect.” 
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After this he gives several graphic 
incidents showing the reality of his 
emancipated condition, and the rest of 
the book is little more than a demon- 
stration of practical results. But it is 
of interest throughout, and Mr. 
Fletcher has shown great modesty in 
stating so simply the testimonials and 
thanks of grateful converts. He has 
had hundreds of letters from prominent 
people, not only of America but of 
England also. Many have been from 
clergymen, others from well-known 
writers; several from world-renowned 
actors ; some few are ill-spelled and 
incoherent in their humble thankful- 
ness, but all alike breathe of gratitude 
and new hope. 

Mr. Fletcher claims no _ literary 
merit. Hesaysof himself that “literary 
grace has been sacrificed in the belief 
that redundant reference to the germs 
will be effective in bringing them into 
contempt.” His one great sincere mo- 
tive has been to present his theory in a 
light so clear, and with arguments and 
instances so well presented, that there 
can be no possibility of misunderstand- 
ing it. This he has succeeded admira- 
bly well in doing. The book can be 
productive of nothing but good, and 
its principles, if applied to daily life, 
would soon make a paradise of earth. 
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i “= HE sheer visual pret- 

we) tiness of an exhibi- 
tion such as that 
which has just 
closed in the 
rooms of the Amer- 
ican Water-Color 
Society, is apparent alike to the con- 
noisseur and the Philistine. But with 
the true lover and devotee of art, it is 
not personal gratification that is sought, 
but rather indications of new impulses 
and tendencies in the work before him, 
signs of individual growth in young 
artists, and promises of a _ richer 
harvest in the years to come. In the 
present water-color exhibition such in- 
dications are not lacking, and the 
committee showed fine appreciation 
and distinction in the bestowal of the 
$300 prize. ‘This picture, like all the 
others shown by Lathrop, is character- 
ized by a soft,. melancholy, tender 
harmony of grays and greens. The 
cottage to the left of the twilit fore- 
ground, the clump of shadowy trees to 
the left, the still more shadowy grove 
on the hilltop, balancing in composi- 
tion the two former objects, are all 
washed-in with dull stone-grays. Up 
the hill, through the centre of the 
picture, curves a dull-gray road, and 
the green of the hillsides is softened 
under the gray mists of evening. There 


is a feeling in his work which brings 
vaguely to mind the mistiness of Corot, 
the soft, gray tones of Cazin, and yet 
there is a delicate individuality which 
makes them original, and, therefore, 
better for the cause of art than the 
most skillful adaptation of the greatest 
masters. ‘There are five or six differ- 
ent pieces by this artist, each showing 
the same tender blending of grays and 
greens, dominated by a strong con- 
structive power that makes them art 
instead of ornaments. 

Another artist, Chas. Herbert Wood- 
bury, uses the same slate-grays and 
clear, low greens to good effect, but his 
treatment of subject is more realistic 
and his distances less soft and tender. 
The one piece displayed, however, is 
far above the average, and caused much 
comment at a water-color exhibition in 
Boston last winter. 

Bruce Crane and an artist who signs 
his name simply Lungren have each 
selected a peculiar field of subject, and 
as these are as antithetical as our goodly 
frame—the earth—affords, it will be in- 
teresting to treat them together. Bruce 
Crane chases the spéctre of the hard, 
blue glare that is thrown upward from 
the snow at dusk or dawning. He has 
wide acres of untouched paper, thrown 
forward by solitary groups of blue, 
shivering trees, and horizoned by bands 
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of purple and blue, sometimes cut by 
long angry flares of orange crimson. 

Lungren makes his paper shimmer 
with the cruel, arid, burning wastes 
of an Arizona desert. He has caught 
most wonderfully the blue flame of 
heat that dances over the tortured 
wastes. His sky is hard with the glare, 
and seems to withdraw itself in terror; 
his rocks are incandescent; the few 
desert shrubs, salamanders, and the 
effect of heated air-strata along the 
face of the sand are little short of mar- 
velous. But in his largest picture, 
‘© Thirst,” we shall not soon forgive 
him his subject, nor the eyes of the 
grief-crazed man, 

Robinson may be mentioned for his 
fine, fog-laden, misty coast atmosphere. 
His pictures carry weil at a distance, 
and show conscientious study and good 
technique. 

Shurtleff had three wood-edges, or 
wood interiors, such as warm the hearts 
of nature lovers. f 

F. §. Church had one subject, 
‘‘Yellow Water Lilies,” a delicate 
color, which included the lilies afore- 
said, a reclining young woman, and two 
ruminating lionesses. 

Farrer’s several subjects were picked 
out by their general excellence. We 
liked. ‘‘ Along the Shore, Bermuda,” 
by W. H. Drake, without doubt true 
to that coral strand. ‘At Ronda, 
Spain,” by Henry P. Smith, is very 
strong and effective. McIlhenney’s 
‘« Evening on the Beach,” ‘‘ Morning, 
Kortenhot Meadows,” by W. H. Howe, 
«©A River Bank,” by Charles Austin 
Needham, ‘‘In the Evening Light,” 
by M. Rehn, and ‘At Even’ Time,” 
by Charles E. Moss, were all of them 
attractive and very grateful, through 
their pure, quiet sentiment and fine 
artistic qualities. Indeed the category 


may well include ‘“‘ Showery Weather,” 
by L. C. Earl, and ‘‘On the Hacken- 
sack River,” by Julian Rix. One 


would not mind living with any one of 


these pictures. 

Henry B. Snell’s ‘‘The Enchanted 
Sea” and ‘‘ Docking a Liner” are fine, 
big work, especially the latter, which 
is local in subject and displays almost 
a first fruit of our prolific field, for 
artist’s reaping, alongshore. 

‘*A Portrait,” by Sarah C. Sears, is 
very pleasing in color and treatment, 
and ‘*The Smoker,” by Marcia Oaks 
Woodbury, has a finely painted head. 

Kruseman Van Elten maintains his 
high rank, and Chas. Warren Eaton 
shows his customary excellence. 


* * * 


HE reception which precedes the 

opening of the annual exhibition 

of the Architectural League, of New 

York, was held in the galleries of the 

Fine Arts Building on the evening of 
February 14. 

The exhibition remained open for 
the public from February 15 to March 
9, inclusive. A _ liberal innovation 
made the admission free to the pub- 
lic excepting on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. Lectures were given by promi- 
nent architects each Wednesday even- 
ing. 

The exhibits filled the fine, large gal- 
leries and consisted of the best work of 
the year of all the architects, with a 
fuli complement of related arts. Be- 
side architectural drawings and models, 
there were great varieties of decorative 
work in stained glass, in wall coverings, 
in wood, stone, brass, bronze, and iron, 
in mosaics, textile fabrics, and furni- 
ture, as well as sketches of similar 
things, and paintings and photographs. 
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The jury and hanging committee 
consisted of George B. Post, Will H. 
Low, Warren R. Briggs, George Keis- 
ler, and Charles I. Berg. The sub- 
committee on architecture was composed 
of J. F. Harder, F. L. V. Hoppin, and 
Charles A. Rich, and that on decora- 
tion of Frederick §. Lamb, Daniel C. 
French and James Symington. 

It will be the cavil of exhibitors that 
a *‘reception,” with its moving mass 
of fair women and notable men, is not 
favorable to a view of their work, but 
we are not sure if it could be subjected 
to a better test of excellence. How- 
ever that may be, it was a most enjoy- 
able affair, and we thought we noted a 
natural recession from the kaleidoscopic 
throng to the pictured forms and col- 
ors, through which the latter were 
assigned their place in the scale of 
merit. 

The architectural work, being mostly 
on paper, would require an adept to 
pass on its merits. We looked inanely 
at the perspectives of sky-scraping 
office and hotel buildings, yet got very 
little idea of their “‘ grandeur” even by 
counting the stories. Plans and even 
models of buildings must suffer in the 
untutored understanding when com- 
pared with designs which bear a closer 
relation to the objects intended. 

The decorative work comes easily 
within ken. We noted at once the 
competitive designs for the new Man- 
hattan Hotel, and as readily seconded 
the award to Mr. C. Y. Turner for his 
pleasing color harmony. 

The color schemes of five panels for 
a hall in the Congressional Library, by 
Klihue Vedder, are conceived in his 
most robust manner, and are strong 
and clean in drawing. 

_ Five designs by Walter Shirlaw are 
an expositioniof the artist’s pleasing, 


versatile fancy and his customary cer- 
tainty of expression. 

Mr. J. Wm. Fosdick has a noble 
concept in his ‘“‘ Adoration of St. 
Jeanne D’Arc.” It is also a most 
beautiful example of pyrographic art. 

In statuary, Niehau’s Hahnemann is 
admirable. 

The decoration of pianosseems almost 
a new art—it is, at all events, inter- 
esting. A number of examples are 
shown in variety of treatment by Mr. 
Arthur E. Blackmore. 

The posters of Louis J. Rhead mark 
him a geriius in color and fancy. Miss 
K. M. Huger also shows two of these 
designs, both qualified by poetic imagery 
and strong personality of expression. 

The exhibition is by far the best in 
the history of the League. 

* * * 

An incident connected with the cur- 
rent production of grand opera in Ger- 
man, by Walter Damrosch, at the New 
York Academy of Music, marks con- 
clusively an era in art development. 

Mr. Damrosch is the conductor of 
the New York Oratorio Society. In a 
short address of farewell, just before 
his departure for the West with his 
opera company, he referred to the pro- 
duction on the stage of his own opera, 
The Scarlet Letter, and recalled the 
singing of the first two acts the season 
before, with aid of the society. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘‘no opera chorus 
will sing my madrigal as it was sung by 
the Oratorio Society! I invite you all 
to come to the old Academy of Music 
and sing it for me when The Scarlet 
Letter is given!” 

The invitation was received with 
every indication of pleasure and ap- 
proval. 

Be it remembered, the society is 
composed almost exclusively of choir 
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singers, many of whom are church 
members. ‘The young man who ex- 
tended the invitation has been brought 
up in its ranks since he was a little 
fellow in knickerbockers, and sang alto 
and would ‘‘ spiel” the organ before re- 
hearsals, if any could be found to blow 
the bellows. 

When the old Academy was built, a 
charter could not be obtained for an in- 
stitution honestly calling itself an 
“‘Opera House.” An educational pre- 
tence had to be assumed. This was only 
put in evidence once a year, when an 
announcement would appear in a daily 
paper to the effect that the usual classes 
in opera chorus would begin at a speci- 
fied date, under Signor Arditti or Herr 
Carl Anschuetz, or whoever the con- 
ductor might be at the time. A hopeful 
leaven in the community looked forward 
to some outcome from the opera chorus 
classes, but nothing ever came of them, 
any more than it was intended there 
should, and the habit died out of an- 
nouncing their beginning. 

Now whatan advance is to be marked, 
that out of our one well-established 
sacred choral organization should come 
our first fruit in the noble and heroic 
in lyric drama. 

Noble father and worthy son—the 
Damrosches—have led the thousands of 
choir singers who have passed through 
membership in the Oratorio Society up 
into the broad light of universal art. 
There has been no hesitancy. When the 
leaders beckoned, the cohort followed— 
through peasant dance, bacchanal rout, 
slumber spell and fiendish serenade in 
Le Damnation de Faust; through the 
flower maiden’s fascinationsin Parsifal, 
the passionate rejoicings of ‘‘ Samson 
and Delilah,” and through the diaboli- 
cal hate of puritans for a poor God-for- 
given sinner in Zhe Scarlet Letter. 
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It is meet that the old Academy of 
Music, our first grand temple of the 
lyre, should open its doors for this. 
home-bringing of the harvest. 

* * * 

The collection of ‘‘ master works by 
distinguished painters of the French, 
English, Dutch, and Flemish schools,” 
the property of Mr. David H. King, 
Jr., was on exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries for a week, in February, 
preceding their sale at Chickering Hall 
by public auction. 

There was here a greater number of 
really fine pictures than have been seen 
in any similar collection for years. 

The early Englishmen were promi- 
nent in such names as Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Romney and Law- 
rence. There was a Holblin, a Rem- 
brandt, a Turner; some fine Corots, 
Daubignys, Troyons—in fact, 161 paint- 
ings signed by some of the best names 
in art. The sale lasted two evenings, 
aud the amount realized was $270,000. © 
Five of the works brought more than 
$10,000 apiece. A Troyon was run up 
to $17,000. 

* * * 
R. W. H. KETCHAM, whose 
splendid exhibition of Japanese 
art was given a long review in the last 
number of the Loros, has been besieged 
by clubs and museums throughout the 
country to give them an opportunity of 
displaying so unique an attraction. 
He is now in Cincinnati, at the Art Mu- 
seum, from whence he goes, two weeks 
later, to Chicago, and probably to other 
Western cities. 
* * * 
HE “Liberal Art League” is a 
new association of artists, whose 
purpose is to exhibit pictures without 
the intervention of a jury of selection. 
Each artist will receive space on appli- 
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cation to the president, Miss Ella F. 
Pell, Van Dyck Studios, 939 Highth 
avenue, or the secretary, Mrs. Clara 
Ruge, 110 Hast Forty-seventh street, 
at the rate of one dollar per lineal foot 
space, the height being from the “ line” 
to the ceiling. Not more than ten feet 
and not less than two feet are allotted to 
each artist. If required, for extra size 
canvasses, special arrangements will 
be made. Some of New York’s most 
prominent artists have already secured 
their spaces, and nearly all are in favor 
of the new system. A large skylight 


- gallery in the Grand Central Palace, 


Lexington avenue and Forty-third 


street, has been secured for the inau- 
gural exhibition. The object of the 
Liberal Art League is to establish 
eventually a permanent Winter gallery 
—as in Munich—as an open market for 
the presentation of works of art to the 
public notice. The new league is not 
intended to be antagonistic to the exist- 
ing art societies, but wants to establish 
a general channel for the artist to reach 
the purchasing and art-loving public. 
Pictures are received at the Grand 
Central Palace, March 5 to 7; varnish- 
ing day and press view, March 14. 
The exhibition will be open to the 
public from March 16 to April 21. 
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[ )URING the present season there 

has been an unprecedented num- 
ber of demands from cities through- 
out the Union for lectures and discus- 
sions upon Oriental art, thought and 
culture. Heretofore, this interest has 
practically been confined to two pre- 
sentments—first, that of the theoso- 
phist, or would-be occultist, who 
plunged, head down, through the 
strange waters, disdaining all nearer 
good in his longing for the intangible 
substance of mysticism; second, the 
average, alert American who took up 
the thought of Hastern quaintness and 
beauty as a new toy, designed especially 
for his amusement, and who trans- 
lated his superficial appreciation into 
social “‘ Japanese teas,” or Chinese 
garden parties, or, perhaps, a few 
modern Eastern atrocities scattered 
about his drawing-room. 


But now, between these two poles, 
there seems to be growing up a normal, 
intelligent desire for understanding, 
that may become a leading factor in all 
Western advancement. One of the 
surest indications of this can be seen in 
the present course of lectures on 
Oriental art, given under the auspices 
of Columbia College at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Fine Arts, and 
it is probable that the committee of 
arrangements for this course, intel- 
ligent and far-seeing as it was, could 
not entirely realize all that it was to 
bestow, for Prof. Fenollosa’s lectures, 
though bearing merely the academic 
title of ‘“‘The History of Japanese 
Art,” give, along with the art itself, 
glimpses of Hastern archeology, his- 
tory, religion, sociology, and literature, 
each one a vista of delight to the 


thoughtful student. 
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The first lecture is called ‘‘ The 
Corean Period,” and includes in its 
demonstration the history of early 
sculpture in the whole Hast. It begins 
with Japan, tracing it to its origin in 
Corea, thence through China back 
into India, from whence the first models 
of the Buddha were brought; from 
India westward through Asia Minor, 
and even into Greece itself, for it is 
clearly proved that the north Indian 
art of Cashmere about the time of 
Christ, was strongly influenced by 
Greek tradition. The historical rea- 
sons given for this influence, the wond- 
erful, comprehensive picture of West- 
ern Asia in those early days, drawn 
by great, bold strokes of startling sent- 
ences, give one a new insight into 
all that the history of an art can mean. 
From this point he shows us how the 
art of sculpture, though incrusted by 
the conventions of centuries, found, 
when it reached Japan, a soil so new, 
so fertile, so vital with eager apprecia- 
tion, that it grew into a new and in- 
dividual achievement, far surpassing 
all that had preceded it in Hastern art, 
Few of the images were wrought in 
stone, and none in marble, the favorite 
substances being bronze, clay, wood, 
and a sort of lacquer composition, the 
secret of whose ingredients passed away 
with its inventor. his period of art 
is called the ‘‘ Corean,” because, as we 
have seen, Japan derived her first ideas 
of sculpture directly from the little 
peninsula. 

The second lecture, called ‘‘ The 
First Chinese Period,” is as purely 
pictorial as the former was glyptic. It 
did not reach its height in Japan until 
some centuries after the age of sculp- 
ture, and is designated as “‘ Chinese” 
because its system of new ideas came 
directly from China. Its art was that 
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of religious Buddhist painting. Altar- 
pieces, frescoes on temple walls, hang- 
ing scrolls for ornamentation, rivaled 
one another in strength of line and 
gorgeousness of color.. The subjects 
depicted were the different forms of 
Buddha and of his attendant divinities. 
Visions of heavenly beings were out- 
lined in pure gold. Saints, pilgrims, 
and martyrs were deified in a thousand 
fantastic allegories. Many types of 
supernatural beings appear, gods and 
goddesses, devils, semi-human creatures 
with bodies of men and heads of bulls, 
or serpents, or frogs; distorted ele- 
mentals, sometimes pictured as un- 
couth, muscular dwarfs ; again as bat- 
winged imps flying through the air on 
magnetic rays of space, and so on 
through endless phases of imagination 
and belief. Asone might readily infer, 


the lantern illustrations which accom- 


pany this discourse are interesting, not 
only because of rare artistic merit, but 
also because of the strangeness of the 
subjects, these, however, typifying 
some of the well-known theories of 
theosophists even of the present day. 
In the third lecture we are given for 
the first time an insight into a culture, 
an art, and a civilization that was 
purely Japanese. No longer domi- 
nated by Corean abstractions, or Chinese 
ideals, Japan is at last face to face 
with the spirit of her own race. Asis 
the case with all development of indi- 
viduality, she did not free herself with- 
out severe discipline, and internal revo- 
lution. It was the age of battle and 
strife. Civil wars ravaged the country. 
Old standards were shattered, and new 
ones forced into the vacant space. 
The art of this epoch, rightly called 
“The First Japanese Period,” gave 
fitting expression to the spirit of the 
times. It was an art of action, of 
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motion, abounding in panoramic rolls 
of war and battle pieces, which seem 
centuries later to glare and shout from 
the paper on which they were painted. 
Representations of the gentle Buddha 
gave way to portraits of military heroes, 
and the clashing of swords, swept from 
the national ear the sounds of chanting 
and the deep intoning of priests. 
Most of the illustrations shown were of 
battle pieces, and the lecture itself, in 
vivacity, strength and power was fit- 
ting accompaniment for the vigorous 
designs. 

The fourth lecture deals with the 
fourth great movement in Japanese 
art, a school which again derived its 
impulses from China, but under con- 
ditions radically different from the first 
contact. For centuries the two civil- 
izations had been closed to one another 
by enmity without. and civil wars 
within. Now again peace was restored 
between them, and the Japanese priest, 
and scholar, and artist, went to drink 
at the fountains of wisdom and art in 
the ancient, classic land. The life of 
China at this period reads like a fairy 
tale. We are carried irresistibly into 
the very dazzle of its splendor. The 
walls of the great Hang Chow, the city 
which Marco Polo declared the fairest 
of the whole world, lift their tiled and 
sculptured heights above us. Within 
them dwell an aristocracy of talent, 
wisdom, and genius, breathing an air 
more exquisitely refined than any we 
have known. It was an age of ideals, 
of ideality. Its art was that of land- 
scape and of court ceremonials. Every- 
thing was touched with a fine symbol- 
ism, and nature was treated as the 
outer expression of the deepest things 
in the soul of man. Such ideals, 
transplanted to Japan, grew into new 
flowers of loveliness. The illustrations 
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were of incredible beauty, and the 
lecture itself an appeal to the *best that 
we have thought, or dreamed, or hoped. 

The fifth lecture, covering the art of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
brings us to the last creative outburst 
of Japan, and the very threshold of our 
own times. It embraces two distinct 
schools—the Shijo, of Kioto, and the 
Ukioye, of Tokio. The former worked 
along the line of traditions of old 
masters, depicting landscapes, birds 
and flowers, animals, and occasionally, 
figures; the latter was the spontaneous 
expression of the common people, its 
artists rising from the masses, its 
subjects, the love, life, superstitions and 
beliefs of the common people, The 
Ukioye is remarkable as being the first 
to introduce color prints, which are 
now the latest fad in artistic circles. 
Each school worked on without recogni- 
tion from the other, thus keeping 
themselves as distinct as though they 
had occupied different centuries. 
Though lacking in power of line and 
grand constructive expression, the 
Shijo is, for out-and-out prettiness, 
the most delightful, perhaps, in the 
whole range of Eastern art. Its land- 
scapes seem to swim in sunlight, or 
to peer through veils of shimmering 
mist. Snow scenes are fairy-like in 
beauty and lightness. Its flowers are 
like souls of earthly blossoms, so 
delicate and pure and subtle in their 
rendering. The strongest work it has 
left us is in its animal painting, for 
here realism, and artistic feeling, and 
delicacy of technique have reached per- 
fection. It concerns ‘itself little with 
the things of everyday life, being here 
the antithesis of the Ukioye, which 
cares for nothing else. The illustra- 
tions of both schools were unique and 
beautiful. 
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be interested in the 
recent announce- 
ment that the Greek 
government has 
granted to our classi- 
cal school at Athens 
the exclusive right to excavate the 
site of ancient Corinth. 

It will be remembered that not one of 
the great cities of classical Greece has 
thus far been thoroughly explored, 
and this important site, second to none 
in Greece in interest, will occupy for 
several years the attention of our 
school. The work will require a fund 
of $10,000, of which but $600 is now 
available. Will not American schol- 
ars insure the success of this under- 
taking by subscribing liberally toward 
the exploration fund? 

* * * 


i their recent explorations at Eretria ' 


the American school uncovered the 
foundations of a temple and altar of 
Dionysos in immediate connection with 
the theatre which they had previously 
excavated. They also found a large 
gymnasium, the inscriptions in which 
show its date to be about 150 B.C. 
* * * 
N the summer of 1895, Mr. Arthur 
J. Hvans, made some discoveries in 
Central Crete, calculated to increase 
the already great interest in that center 
of primitive civilization. 
In the Lasethi mountains, in East 


. Central Crete, Mr. Evans found ancient 


military roads, apparently radiating 
from Goulas, the great Mykenzan city. 
Numerous fortifications occupied hill- 


tops and passes where these roads 
wound through the mountains and 
passed into the great Kritsa plain. 
Remains of Cyclopean walls, forts and 
castles, with fragments of primitive 
pottery, all point unmistakably to the 
Mykenean period. 

Mr. Evans’ recent book on Cretan 
Pictographs has done much to elucidate 
the subject of an early Mykenean 
syllabary. 

6 * % 

Ge University of Pennsylvania 
excavations in Babylonia still 
attract marked attention. Among 
their discoveries at Nippur is a true 
arch which, from its relation to the 
Sargon and Naram-Sin strata, must be 
dated about 5000 B.C. Like the earli- 
est known Roman arch, the Cloaca 
under the.Circus Maximus, it is the 
arch of a water drain. It antedates by 
1000 years the earliest true arch yet 
found in Hgypt, and by 4000 the 

Roman Cloaca. 

* $ % 
N. 1888, during his excavations at 
Tello, M. de Sarzec found a silver 
vase dating about 4000 B.C., which 
was placed in the museum at Constan- 
tinople. It has lately been cleaned and 
carefully studied by M. Heuzey, and 
proves to be very beautiful in work- 
manship as well asform. It is beaten 
out of a single sheet of silver, and 
shaped like the Greek pithos. Encir- 
cling the vase is a broad band of incised. 
figures. 

A lion-headed eagle, with outspread 
wings, and holding with its claws two 
lions passant, is a group often repeated 
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on bas-reliefs at Tello, and here repro- 
duced four times. There is a second 
band of figures, and an inscription 
which serves to fix the approximate 
date. 


* * 6 


M CHANTRE will soon publish an 


account of his extensive exca- 
vations at Boghaz-Keui and Eyuke, in 
Cappadokia. 


+8 * % 


aq HE Egyptian Research Account 
has made a very fortunate beginning 


of its work, under the direction of Mr. 


Flinders-Petrie. 
His amazing discovery of a new 
‘Egyptian race, or, perhaps, more cor- 


rectly, of a non-Egyptian race, dwell- 


ing in the midst of Egypt, makes 


call other Egyptian finds for the year 
‘tame and colorless. Although a def- 


inite conclusion as to the race and origin 
of this strange people must wait on 
fuller investigation of the objects 
found, Mr. Petrie evidently leans to 


the theory that they are of Libyan or 


Amorite origin, and came into Egypt 
from the West about 3000 B.C. Con- 


‘cerning their art products, he says: 


“Flint was magnificently worked, far 
more elaborately than by the Egyptians 
of any age. Stone vases of all mate- 


rial, from alabaster to granite, were 


beautifully wrought, but entirely made 
by hand, without any turning or lathe 
work. Pottery was the favorite art of 


the new people; the variety, the fine- 


ness, and the quantity of it is surpris- 
ing. Another fact, showing the isola- 


‘tion of this people from the Egyptians, 
is that all this fine pottery is hand-made ; 


the wheel is unknown.” JBeside the 
native pottery, imported wares are 
found, among them the black bowls 


with incised patterns in white, like the 


earliest Italic black ware, and like frag- 


ments found in the lowest levels of 
Hissarlik. 
* * 

ape Archeological Report of the 

igypt Exploration Fund for 
1894-95, just received, gives its prin- 
cipal space to Mr. Hogarth’s very full 
report ‘‘On Prospects of Research in 
Alexandria ” and M. Naville’s account 
of ‘‘ Excavations at Deir el Bahari,” 
with maps of both localities. In con- 
cluding his report; Mr. Hogarth says : 
*‘T believe that in consequence of a 
general subsidence of the land, the 
water has risen considerably over all 
the Alexandrian area since the early 
ages of the city, and that Ptolemaic 
strata, where such exist, would often 
have to be sought now in bottom-mud, 
two or three inches below the mean 
water level. It follows, alas, that there 
is little or no hope that papyri can be 
preserved even in the Roman strata, 
which lie immediately above the water, 
and are very damp. from capillary at- 
traction. The absence, however, of 
Ptolemaic remains is one of the most 
discouraging features of the site. In 
all my own soundings I found nothing 
below the Roman; the local museum 
is, as its title states, Greco-Roman, 
not Greek and Roman; excepting 
funerary objects found in the ceme- 
teries, it contains hardly a score of 
things Greek or Egypto-Greek. It is, 
therefore, a Roman, not a Greek city, 
which is to be excavated at Alexandria, 
The exploration of Alexandria is beset | 
with too many restrictions, and prom- 
ises too little return for the huge outlay 
involved, to be recommended to foreign 
societies.” 

M. Naville says: ‘‘The clearing of 
the temple at Deir el Bahari is prac- 
tically finished. The great work hag 
extended over nearly three winters, and 
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has occupied 215 working days. The 
Temple of Hatshepsu now presents a 
striking sight to the traveller approach- 
ing from Goornah, along the old cen- 


tral avenue, or on the flank from the. 


Ramesseum. The _ proto-Doric col- 
umns give one the impression of a 
Greek temple; and the white limestone 
of which they are made, though by no 
means to be compared to white marble, 
contributes to that illusion.” 
* * * 
ROFESSOR ERMAN, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Fund for Germany, 
has been elected a member of the Berlin 
Academy. His speech on the occasion 
of his reception into that body is well 
worth quoting, as showing the present 
status of the science of Egyptology : 
«¢. , . Some of our older fellow-special- 
ists complain that we of the younger 
generation are depriving Egyptology of 
all its charm, and that out of a delight- 
ful science, abounding in startling 
discoveries, we have made a dry philo- 
logical study, with strange phonetic 
laws and a wretched syntax... . 

«The stage through which Egyptol- 
ogy is now passing is one from which no 
science escapes. It is areaction against 
the enthusiasm and the rapid advance 
of its early days. 

“‘T can well understand that to out- 
siders it may seem as though we had 
only retrograded during later years. 
Where are the good old times, when 
every text could be translated and 
understood? Alas! a better compre- 
hension of the grammar has revealed 
on every side difficulties and ‘impedi- 
ments of which hitherto nothing had 
been suspected. 
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“* Moreover, the number of ascertained. 
words in the vocabulary is continually 
diminishing, while the host of the un- 
known increases, for we no longer 
arrive at the meaning by way of 
audacious etymologies and still more 
audacious guesses. We have yet to 
travel for many years on the arduous. 
path of empirical research before we 
can attain to an adequate dictionary. 
There is indeed an exceptional reward. 
which beckons us on to the same goal, 
namely, that we shall then be able to 
assign to Egyptian its place among the 
languages of Western Asia and Africa. 
At present we do well to let this great. 
question alone. 

“« As in the linguistic department of 
Egyptology, so is it in every other 
section of the subject. 

‘«'The time has gone by in which it was. 
thought possible to furnish the chron- 
ology of Egyptian history, and in which 
that history was supposed to be known,. 
because the succession of the most. 
powerful kings had been ascertained. 
To us the history of Egypt has become 
something altogether different. It 
comprises the history of her civilization, 
her art, and her administration; and we 
rejoice in. the prospect that one day it 
may be possible in that land to trace 
the development of a nation throughout 
five thousand years by means of its own 
monuments and records. But we also. 
know that the realization of this dream 
must be the work of many generations. 

‘<The case is the same in every branch 
of Egyptology. In each the day of 
rapid results is at an end, and the 
monotonous time of special studies has 
begun.” 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL CLUBS AND 
SOCIG TEES: 


MICHIGAN STATE FEDERATION. 


First Annual Meeting, at Grand Rapids, November 6 and 7, 1895. 


§. ateres Grand Rapids federated clubs, 
| on November 6, welcomed as 
their guests the delegates from more 
than sixty clubs of Michigan, who had 
come to attend the first annual meeting 
of the State Federation. 

The Committee of Arrangements had 
left nothing undone for the comfort 
and pleasure of the visiting club-women. 

Delegates were seated by counties. 
The badges were white satin, printed 
in blue, and the programmes were 
daintily gotten up in blue and white. 

At a little after 10 o’clock, the 
president, Miss Clara A. Avery, called 
the meeting to order in the beautiful 
new auditorium of All Souls’ Church. 
The stage, which was handsomely 
decorated with potted plants, chrysan- 
themums and roses, was occupied by 
Miss Avery, Mrs. Lorraine Immen, 
Mrs. E. A. Fletcher, and Rev. Olivia 
J. Oarpenter, of Charlotte, who de- 
livered the invocation. 

Mrs. E. A. Fletcher, in the name of 
the federated clubs of the city, wel- 
comed the members of the convention 
to Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Irma T. Jones, of Lansing, vice- 
president of the Federation, responded 
to Mrs. Fletcher’s address. Mrs. 
Fletcher called the attention of the 
ladies to the fact that the venerable 
Mrs. L. H. Stone, of Kalamazoo, the 
“‘mother of women’s clubs,” was pres- 
ent, and all the ladies rose out of honor 
to her, who more than any one else has 


made possible such organizations as 
the State Federation. The regular busi- 
ness of the convention was then taken 
up. Mrs. Immen read the invitations 
of the Ladies’ Literary Club and the 
St. Cecilia to the delegates, asking them 
to visit the two club-houses, and also 
presented an invitation to the Feder- 
ation to hold its next meeting at 
Detroit. Greetings were received from 
the Iowa State Federation of Women’s. 
Clubs, and a resolution of response was 
adopted. Mrs. Kate E. Ward, record- 
ing secretary, was presented. Mrs. 
Ward reviewed the success of the Fed- 
eration, which at the time of organiza- 
tion had fifty-two members, and which 
has now sixty-two clubs as affiliated 
members. The report was received 
and ordered entered upon the records. 
of the meeting. Mrs. Immen followed 
with her report as corresponding secre- 
tary. 

Before briefly reviewing the work of 
the year, Mrs. Immen presented to 
each delegate a fine map of Michigan, 
painted in blue, having the counties, 
that had federated clubs in their cities. 
outlined in red. She stated. that 275 
letters had been written to the various 
clubs, since March 21, pertaining to 
the federation, and 348 circulars of 
the federation and 130 copies of the 
State Constitution had been sent. 

The replies had been copies of the 
constitutions from the federated clubs. 

«‘These constitutions are precious 
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documents, which bind the members 
together, giving every member her 
right in the federated body (for clubs 
are but small federations) and dignity 
and perpetuity to the several clubs rep- 
resented. We cannot be too choice of 
them.” 

Mrs. Martha Root, of Bay City, 
treasurer of the Federation, read her 
report, showing a total of $174.65 
received during the year, with $44.26 
expenditures, and a balance of $130.39 
still in the treasury. 

The President, Miss Clara A. Avery, 
then gave her annual address, from 
which we quote: 

** Many will ask: ‘ Why this federa- 
tion of women’s clubs?’ To this we 
answer: Is not the most noticeable 
tendency of the century that which has 
led to the concentration and amalgama- 
tion of individuals into great units 
that have for their objective aim 
neither war nor territorial conquest, 
but the material, industrial, political, 
‘intellectual or moral progress of 
humanity? Notice the development 
of the democratic idea, as opposed 
to the aristocratic, during this entire 
century, and the results on people as 
seen in the history of Europe and 


America. Is there not far greater 
unity of purpose? Are not the 
purposes much higher? Have not 


‘the political parties become larger 
bythe rapid absorption of the masses 
through demands of the people that 
have elevated the public aims? Think 
of the numerous international gather- 
ings since about 1852 — industrial, 
artistic, scientific, philanthropic, and 
religious; think of the world’s ex- 
‘positions, large and small; the rapid 
spread of organizations, such as the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and 
‘the labor unions! Is there not a 
‘purpose, greater than any that can be 
‘traced to an individual, back of all 
‘these manifestations? 

‘“We want peace. Behold peace 
‘societies are formed! Intellectual de- 
‘velopment. Behold the night schools, 
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clubs, summer schools, university ex- 
tensions, Chautauqua and Bay View 
assemblies! We desire the general up- 
lift of mankind, and the result is tem- 
perance unions, prison reform, social 
and college settlements, people’s palaces, 
councils and associations of all sorts, 
and those wonderful world’s fair parlia- 
ments. We seem tending toa common 
centre, as rivers to the sea. And why 
this concentration? Does anyone know? 
Does it not seem as if we were almost 
unconsciously subservient to a power 
we do not comprehend? We cannot 
doubt that the tendency is good, for to 
most of usno real unity appears possible 
except in lines of goodness. What we 
call evil seems ever to tend to discord, 
separation, destruction; while goodness 
alone tends to harmony, unity, and 
conservation. 

‘*One of the advantages to be gained 
by these federations is like that which 
results from a high tide—much rubbish 
may be drawn in, ground up, and 
converted into useful material. Small 
clubs that are now wasting strength 
should unite for higher purposes, and 
have fewer but more inspiring meetings. 
The advantages of the Michigan federa- 
tion are already apparent. Members 
have been astonished and delighted at 
the extent of the club work through- 
out the State. Women are learning 
their strength; weaknesses reveal them- 
selves quicker in large bodies than in 
small ones, and are more easily remedied. 
Some of the weaknesses already ap- 
parent are: Lack of knowledge of busi- 
ness methods; lack of familiarity with 
parliamentary law; lack of training in 
the utterance of thoughts, and oc- 
casional forgetfulness of purport. 

‘*But codperation of members in 
mere work is not all weneed. Oulture 
is not all we need! Such stress should 
not be laid on method as will cause us 
to ignore the value of mental freedom - 
and the joys of social life. What we 
really want is knowledge of the better 
things in the human heart; of those 
sweet and good things which are too 
often concealed in our homes as well as 
in such assemblies as this. Those 
things should come to light when we 
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meet under circumstances that afford 
opportunity for free exchange of thought 
on those subjects dear to every woman 
as the member of a home, or of this 
great commonwealth. To obtain such 
opportunities we must have more than 
annual meetings—say a mid-summer 
meeting—where a topic or two of gen- 
eral interest may be discussed and many 
hours given to purely social enjoyment. 
Such meetings as these are quite fre- 
quent in the Massachusetts federation. 
In our State it might be desirable to 
consider a summer meeting at Bay 
View, where busy women of all sorts 
could escape from themselves and real- 
ize—as would be almost impossible in 
the hum-drum of routine work—the 
relative littleness of the things that we 
allow to burden us, and the immensity 
of those things we too much banish 
from our minds. ‘There, at least, we 
might be able to see how this dear old 
world is waking up to consciousness of 
its high estate through the hearts and 
minds of men and women.” 


Following the address, Mrs. Emily 


F. Grinnell, of Saginaw, read an able 
paper on ‘‘ The Mission of Women’s 


Clubs,” and Mrs. Eliza B. Gamble, 


of Detroit, on ‘‘ The Development of 
Altruism, Past and Present.” 

The afternoon session was occupied 
with reports of chairmen of commit- 
tees-and three-minute reports of the 
federated clubs. 

The reception at the Morton House 
in the evening was attended by several 
hundred women of Grand Rapids and 
neighboring cities, and like all club 
receptions, was both brilliant and 
enjoyable. 

Thursday morning was given to fed- 
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eration business, including an election 
of officers. Miss Avery, president, and 
Mrs. Immen, corresponding secretary, 
declined reélection. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. N. B. Jones, Lan- 
sing; vice-president, Mrs. Anna A. 
Palmer, Saginaw; recording  sec- 
retary, Mrs, Kate E. Ward, Holly; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Lucy 
Banker, Jackson; treasurer, Martha 
EH. Rood. Directors: Mrs, J. M. Tur- . 
ner, Grand Rapids ; Mrs. Clara Raynor, 
Adrian; Mrs. Keating, Muskegon; 
Mrs. 8. L. Smith, Detroit. 

At the afternoon session these papers. 
were presented: ‘‘'The Kindergarten, 
in Its Relation to the Socialistic Prob-. 
lems of the Day,” Mrs. Maud Reid 
Paige; ‘“‘The Need of Women in the. 
Faculty and on the Board of Regents. 
of the University of Michigan,” Mrs. 
L. H. Stone, Rev. Eliza Sunderland ; 
‘‘ Higher Thought of Sex,” Mrs. Lucy 
L. Stout. The closing evening of the. 
meeting was made memorable by three. 
notable addresses : ‘‘ The Forces Repre- 
sented by the Club Movement,” by 
Mrs. Lindon W. Bates, of Chicago ; 
“¢ Club Conscience,” by Mrs. Charlotte. 
P. Stetson, of California, and ‘‘ Living- 
as a Fine Art,” by Mrs. Milward 
Adams, of Chicago. 

Miss Avery then called for the report. 
of the resolutions committee, which 
tendered the usual set of thanks to all 
connected with the success of the con-. 
vention, and final adjournment was 
announced, 

LORRAINE M. ImMeEN. 


CLUBS AND CLUB-WOMEN OF PITTSBURG. 


ITTSBURG, with its grime and 
smoke, its numerous manufactories, 
and the glow and flash of its iron mills 


illuminating its valley, is known 
chiefly asa commercial centre, and the. 
impression is prevalent that its resix 
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dents are a working, rather than a 
scholarly and cultured, class. Amid 
all the ceaseless activity, however, a 
strong element of intellectual individ- 
uality exists, clearly exemplified in the 
high standard maintained by the vari- 
ous women’s clubs existing within its 
confines. 

Foremost among these is the Wom- 
an’s Club, the oldest in the State, 
whose twenty-first birthday will soon 
be celebrated. The club’s birth dates 
from a ‘‘blue tea” given by Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, now of Detroit, 
in honor of the well-known Pittsburg 
writer, the late Mrs. Jane Gray Swiss- 
helm, the guests including every 
woman in the city who had written for 
publication. ‘Twenty-one years ago, a 
woman endowed with a little more than 
the average intellect was dubbed a 
‘*blue-stocking,” hence, the color of 
this ‘“‘tea.” To further convey the 
sentiment, two blue stockings, on a 
silver, salver, were with great dignity 
presented to Mrs. Swisshelm. The 
plan to organize a literary club for 
women was quickly matured. 

The selection of a name created much 
- discussion. An objection arose to the 
insertion of the word ‘‘ club,” the argu- 
ment offered being that that appella- 
tion invariably conveyed visions of ‘late 
suppers and night-keys.” However, 
opposition was overruled, and the inno- 
vation was christened ‘‘ The Woman’s 
Club of Pittsburg.” The membership 
list includes about forty-five names. 
Instead of answering the time-worn 
‘*present” at roll-call, a quotation is 
given by the member signifying her 
presence. ‘‘ Current events” are pre- 
sented, two miscellaneous papers are 
read, discussions invariably resulting, 
and a book review ends the programme. 
Mrs. C. C. Huff is the efficient presi- 
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dent, whose charming personality in- 
cludes unusual executive ability. 

A prominent member is Mrs. C. I. 
Wade, almost the first woman journal- 
ist in Pittsburg, known to her numer- 
ous readers as ‘‘ Bessie Bramble.” 
Mrs. Wade is chairman of correspond- 
ence for the State federation. During 
her residence in Pittsburg, Mrs. Robert 
Seaman—‘‘ Nellie Bly”—was also a 
member. In June, a ‘ Rose Féte” is 
annually held at a member’s suburban 
home. 

One of the largest and most pro- 
gressive clubs in this section of the 
State is the Travelers’ Club of Western 
Pennsylvania, organized in 1890, for 
the study of literature, science, etc., 
with a view to intelligent travel. Its 
members assemble regularly twice a 
month, the club being most ably con- 
ducted. Strict parliamentary usage 
prevails. This year, the subject for 
study is the history, art, and sociology 
of Germany, interspersed with a maga- 
zine review, and a review of new books. 
Music constitutes a delightful feature, 
while important public matters are 
discussed. Miss Jennie Hindman, the 
efficient president, strongly advocates 


‘every club being liberal and broad 


enough to discuss any religious or polit- 
ical question. A valued member is 
Miss Matilda Hindman, an enthusiastic 
woman suffragist, and the first woman 
receiving the degree B.A. from any 
college or university, either in Europe 
or America. 

The Twentieth Century Club, while 
almost an infant, with the addition of 
six more names, will complete its mem- 
bership list, limited to 300. The scope 
of this club is unique. An annual 
meeting is held. Olasses in various 
branches and lectures by prominent 
speakers torm a weekly programme. A 
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member is chairman of each class, 
which is taught by competent teachers. 
Mrs. F. 8. Bissell is the able president. 
Although each member has numerous 
social duties, the different classes and 
lectures are faithfully attended and en- 
joyed with a vim which bespeaks vol- 
umes for the future success of the club. 

An enjoyable club, the Afternoon 
Musical, meets every two weeks in 
their president’s music-room, and a 
more ideal place cannot be imagined in 
which to listen to the brilliant musi- 
cians and sweet singers enrolled among 
its sixty-five members. ‘To the earnest 
endeavors of Miss Julia Morgan Har- 
ding, the president of the Pennsylvania 
Woman’s Board of Commissioners of 
the Atlanta Exposition, is due the 
credit of ‘the club’s organization, and 
until her departure for the South, a 
few months ago, she was its enthusi- 
astic president. Her successor is Mrs. 
Christopher L. Magee, a brilliant per- 
former and a_ liberal patron of all 
musical advancement. With but few 
exceptions all the members are ama- 
teurs, yet works of leading composers 
must be chosen, and it is requisite the 
performance be of a highly meritorious 
eharacter. Hach member is_ heard 
three times a season. Recently a 
choral class has been formed and great 
results are expected. The Afternoon 
Musical has resulted in overcoming that 
nervousness usually experienced by 
amateurs, and has exerted a marked 
influence on the musical development 
of the city. 

Pittsburg has a Woman’s Press Club, 
of which it is justly proud, and which 
claims the honor of being the first in 
the entire State. It organized about 
five years ago on St. Valentine’s Day, 
and the yearly banquet on that lovers’ 
day is fondly anticipated. Embracing 


about thirty members, its active mem- 
bership is limited to women employed 
on newspapers within a close radius 
of Pittsburg, associate members being 
recruited from those engaged in special 
literary work. The youngest member, 
Miss Janey Mulhem Coard, is president. 
She occupies a responsible position on 
a leading weekly paper. 

Miss Caroline Wetherell, a member 
who is winning golden laurels, recently 
left the city to accept a position on the 
New York World and the Journal. 
A star member is Mrs. Mary Temple 
Bayard, widely known as ‘‘ Meg.” 

The Pittsburg branch of the National 
Council of Jewish Women is effecting 
good results in both its religious and 
philanthropic work. Since its organiza- 
tion two years ago, a kindergarten and 
a mission school have been established 
under its auspices, and a Personal 
Service Guild formed. Interesting 
papers are read by the members at its 
monthly meetings, and addresses fre- 
quently delivered by distinguished 
speakers. Twice a month a circle 
meets for a comprehensive study of 
the Bible. The president, Mrs. Hugo 
Rosenberg, an enthusiastic club-woman, 
is vice-president of the Council for the 
State of Pennsylvania, and much of 
the success of the Pittsburg branch is 
due to her patience and energy. 

The Pittsburg Daughters of the 
American Revolution have a flourishing 
chapter, consisting of 290 members. 
Mrs. Mary E. Schenley, of England, a 
native and former resident of Pittsburg, 
the owner of the old Block House prop- 
erty (Fort Pitt) generously donated it to 
the local chapter, and its restoration to 
a presentable condition was effected. 
Minus a State charter, the organization 
could not own the gift, andacharter was 
obtained, entitling the chapter to hold 
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property, as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution of Allegheny 
County. Hence, should the national 
order ever disband, the local chapter, 
as a chartered body, could exist separ- 
ately. The Regent is Miss Matilda N. 
Denny, who, while not a club-woman 


in the strict sense of the word, is deeply 
interested in the welfare of the order, 
through a love for the history of her 
country and a desire to perpetuate the 
remembrance of the patriotism and 
heroism of its pioneers. 

Emma SponDON ROSNENSTOCK. 


THE MISSOURI FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


OFFICERS : 


President, Mrs. J. A. Allen, St. Louis 
ist Vice-Pres., Mrs. L. E. Scammon, Kansas City 
2d Vice-Pres., - Mrs. C. F. Runcie, St. Joseph 
Cor. Sec’y, - - - - Miss Ada Eliot 


2635 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


Rec. Sec’y, - Mrs. P. D. Fisher, Hannibal 
Treasurer, - Mrs. M. T. McCluney, Sedalia 
Auditor, Mrs. A. O. Grubb, Kirkwood 


HE Convention for the forma- 
tion of a State federation of 


the women’s clubs of Mis- 


souri, met as the guests of. 


the Wednesday Club of St. Louis, on 
the 21st of January, 1896. The at- 
tendance was large and enthusiastic, 
promising from the first a successful 
and happy accomplishment of the 
object in view. ‘Temporary organiza- 
tion being affected, the Convention 
opened with brief addresses. Mrs. 
Laura E..Scammon, of Kansas City, 
state chairman for Missouri, presented 
an outline of the work already done 
toward meeting the demand for State 
federation, and the benefits to the 
clubs from such a union of forces ; the 
address of welcome, delivered by Mrs. 
Huse, president of the Wednesday 
Club, and response by Mrs. Hopkins, 
of St. Joseph, were received with 
warm applause, after which the session 
was devoted to three-minute reports 
from the clubs represented. The fifty- 
nine reports received at this time. were 
full of interest, forming a basis of 


acquaintance, and showing the bright, 
eager, progressive spirit of the clubs. 
throughout the State, and the excellent, 
work accomplished. 

Mrs. Henrotin, president of the. 
National Federation, gave the leading: 
address of the afternoon session—a. 
finished and brilliant effort, much, 


applauded and quoted, her subject being: 
“The Advantages of Club-Life to. 


Women.” Her opening remarks were: 
a eulogy on women in general, and a, 
witty characterization of their influence.. 
in the world. ‘‘Tennyson tolerates, 
us,” she said; ‘‘ Goethe is sorry for us;: 
Heine marries us at last; Victor Hugo. 
idealizes us; we never yet have been, 
insulted by being simply liked by men.. 
They hate us or love us, or have some. 
active feeling about us.” She con-. 
tended that club-life broke down the. 
idea of caste among women, and em-. 
phasized always the one thing on which, 
all social and moral reforms must be. 
founded—union. She cautioned her 
hearers, however, against letting club-. 
life shut out home and the other mem-. 
bers of the family, and suggested 
several arrangements by which the. 
husbands and children could have the. 
benefits of the club. 

In speaking of the relations of men 
and women, Mrs. Henrotin quoted a, 
young girl of Chicago in these words:: 


aa 
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«* American men do not like women as 
well as foreign men do, because the 
American woman considers herself a 
special providence to make men good, 
and so forgets to make them happy.” 
This sentiment was given to the 
audience ‘‘ for what it was worth.” 

Mrs. Scammon, who followed, spoke 
of the wonderful renaissance of learning 
among women through the educational 
opportunities offered by the club—an 
organization as nearly perfect as could 
be, one that included but one-half of 
humanity, giving reasons why it had 
been limited as to membership and 
scope. She believed, however, that 
the time had come for broader work, 
and advised clubs to introduce larger 
interests, lest they become afflicted with 
‘*elub myopia, or parlor paralysis.” 

The demand from without was being 
recognized within, and purely literary 
work no longer satisfied any. She 
outlined several plans involving, 
small expense, by which clubs in 
remote localities could greatly benefit 
their community. Chief among these 
was a union of forces for the establish- 
ment of free libraries, and the collec- 
tion and distribution of good literature, 
now “used to light the kitchen range.” 
For still broader work there would be 
the State Federation. Its small ex- 
pense and many benefits were touched 
upon, after which questions were in- 
vited upon practical subjects connected 
with the Federation, and many re- 
sponded, showing keen and intelligent 
interest. 

Mrs. E. ©. Cushing, of St. Louis, 
followed with a brief but strong ad- 
dress upon “‘ State Federation.” 

The vote was then proposed, and 
passed unanimously, the assembly 
rising as one woman, to signify its de- 
sire to form a Missouri State federation. 


The reception given in the evening 
by the Wednesday Club, at the rooms 
of the Mercantile Club, was as beauti- 
ful as perfect appointments and cordial 
hospitality could make it, and afforded 
a delightful opportunity for the meet- 
ing of old friends and the forming of 
new ones. Music, flowers, dainty re- 
freshments, and.a charming musical 
monologue were parts of the entertain- 
ment. : 
Wednesday, from 10:00 A. M. to 1:30 
P. M., was given strictly to business. - 
Reports of committees were received 
and discussed, a constitution and by- 
laws was adopted, a state federation 
was formed and fully officered, and the 
Convention adjourned to meet in Kansas 
City in January, 1897. Sixty days is 
the time allowed to charter members in 
which to ratify the action of the Con- 
vention and pay club dues. 

Luncheon was served in the Union 
Club rooms, after which the delegation 
visited the Wednesday Club in its 
regular session, joining freely in dis- 
cussing topics related to general club 
life. 

Other social functions were planned, 
and many of the delegates remained 
for further enjoyment of the hospitality 
of St. Louis friends. 

The Convention was fortunate in the 
gracious presence of two of the leading 
officers of the General Federation, Mrs. 
Henrotin, whose notable address has 
already claimed attention, and Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, who as presiding offi- 
cer inspired the meeting with her own 
spirit, so serene and just, so prompt, 
yet so gentle. It was the first conven- 
tion of Missouri club women, yet the 
most perfect harmony and unanimity 
of feeling were apparent and a broad 
and liberal spirit prevailed. Equality 
and striking similarity of development 
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in the city and country clubs was 
everywhere remarked. ‘There was nei- 
ther self-seeking nor _ self-conscious- 
ness; each delegate rejoiced in the 
general success and delighted in a fine 
point made by another. Neither bold 
nor timid, each fulfilled her part, said 
her “‘ say,” and sat down when she had 
finished. Discussions, addresses, and 
reports were short, pithy, practical, 
fairly bristling with suggestions. A 
tendency was observed toward lessening 
the exactions of purely literary work, 
that more time and thought might be 
devoted to current events and social 
science. Local union, club correspond- 
ence and visiting, and club extension 
work were encouraged. Eligibility to 
membership was placed upon a broad 
basis, including philanthropic, scien- 
tific, and civic organizations ; social set- 
tlements and working-girls’ culture 
clubs, alumne associations of various 
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institutions, musical clubs, and even an 
“educational ” whist club. 

The fraternal relations existing be- 
tween the men’s clubs and the women’s. 
clubs of St. Louis, which gave the Con- 
vention the pleasure of holding its 
sessions as well as being entertained at 
luncheons and reception in the men’s 
beautiful Union Club house, was a 
goodly thing to see and an earnest of 
better things to come—a promise that 
the sublimated club of the future shall 
be based upon a broader eligibility than 
we have yet attained. 

One of the chief pleasures of this. 
Convention was the reunion of old 
friends, the strengthening of half- 
loosened ties. Another was the inspira- 
tion of new and noble friendships. 

It is quite safe to say that no one who. 
attended this first Convention of the 
club women of Missouri will ever ask, 
‘What is the use of a State Federation?” 

LAavurRA EVERINGHAM SCAMMON, 
State Chairman for Missouri.. 
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Special Correspondents for THE Lovos : 


Colorado, Mrs. J. 8. Gale Greeley. 


NODES: 


District of Columbia, Dr. E. M. 8. Marble, 1112 New York ave., Washington. 


Florida, Mrs. H. H. Burrows, Green Cove. 


Georgia, Miss N. L. Douglas, 518 Peachtree street, Atlanta. 


Iowa, Mrs. Harriet C. Towner, Corning. 


Louisiana, Mrs. E. M. Hudson, P. O. Box 10, New Orleans. 
Minnesota, Miss Jane D. Robinson, 677 Elwood ave., Minneapolis. 
Missouri, Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, 2460 Brooklyn ave, Kansas City. 
Nebraska, Miss Julia L. Haskell, Stromsburg. 

New Hampshire, Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, Concord. 

New Jersey, Mrs. Laura G. C. Smith, 8 Rowland street, Newark. 
Rhode Island, Miss Katherine H. Allen, Park street, Newport. 
Washington, Mrs. Esther Allen Johes, Spokane. 


Wisconsin, Mrs. Lucy E. Morris, Berlin. 


COLORADO. 


a| WO significant resolutions have 
recently been passed in cer- 
tain large and prominent clubs 
of this State: one, ‘‘ That the 
giving of teas, luncheons, etc., on club 


days be discouraged among club. 
women ;” the other, offered by Mrs. E. 
M. Ashley,. president of our State: 
Federation, was as follows: ‘That. 
formal visits among club members be- 
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eliminated from our social code, and be 
replaced by a social half-hour after 
each meeting; and that reception into 
the membership .of a club serve as an 
introduction to its members, to the 
end that no member need be formally 
introduced to another.” 

The Woman’s Club of Denver, has 
adopted this motto : 

«In essentials, unity. 

In non-essentials, liberty. 

In all things, charity.” 


The home department of the same. 


club has organized a School of Domes- 
tic Science, which gives every promise 
of success. 

Its reform department has come to 
the front in starting a City Improve- 
ment Society. ‘The men are also inter- 
ested in this movement. 

Similar societies in the smaller towns 
might accomplish wonders in the way 
of planting trees, placing seats in 
parks, securing drinking fountains, 
encouraging the cutting down of weeds 
in vacant lots, and creating a public 
sentiment that will, in time render it 
impossible for people to make our 
streets receptacles for unsightly rub- 
bish and expectorations, which are not 
only an offense to decency, but a 
menace to health. 

Under the auspices of the Denver 


section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women, a night sewing school 
has been established. The spirit of 
helpfulness is certainly abroad among 
our clubs. 

The Progressive Club of Golden has: 
a twenty-minute lesson in parliamentary 
drill at each meeting with different 
leaders. 

Although the large and rapidly grow- 
ing Colorado branch of the Daughters 
of the Revolution is not in the Federa- 
tion, it is animated by the same altru- 
istic activity. By fostering a spirit of 
patriotism, by interesting all it can 
reach in the study of our beloved coun- 
try—its history and needs—it has 
already accomplished much among 
school children, as well as adults. 

Too many of the clubs are hiding 
their light under a bushel. The State 
correspondent would like to mention 
the interesting and noteworthy things 
they must be doing, but cannot, unless 
reports are sent to her. 

The Colorado Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation publishes a book picturing and 
describing ear-marks and brands used 
by cattle owners throughout the State. 
With the multiplication of club-pins, 
mottoes, flowers and colors, the Federa- 
tion may find it advisable to publsh a 
similar book to identify club women. 

MarGARET M. GALE, 
Colorado Correspondent. 


IOWA. 


=——a| HE present club year in Iowa. 


demonstrates the advantages 
to be derived from State 
organization. A new impulse 
has been given the club movement 
throughout the State, and there has 
been an educational awakening follow- 


ing the meeting of the State Federation: 
at Cedar Rapids last spring. 

The federated clubs are working on. 
a higher, broader basis than before,. 
with increased benefit not only to the- 
clubs themselves but to the communities. 
in which they exist. The Des Moines. 
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Women’s Club, the Marshalltown address, the twenty years’ work of the 
Women’s Club, and the Dubuque association being thus briefly reviewed. 


Ladies’ Literary Association, have each 
had a birthday this winter. In October 
the Des Moines Women’s Club rounded 
its first decade, the event being most 
‘pleasantly celebrated by a reception, at 
which the husbands of the 200 mem- 
bers were guests. The president’s 
address, with the papers in which the 
past was reviewed, and work for the 
future outlined, told of a club effective 
in organization, and stroug in thought. 
This club is the centre of literary 
activity in Des Moines, and is a real 
force in forming public opinion. In 
January a resolution was passed favor- 
ing the erection of a State Historical 
and Memorial building, a proposition 
now pending before the Legislature. 

The birthday festivities of the Mar- 
shalltown Women’s Club which occur- 
red in December, closing ten years of 
profitable study, were honored by the 
presence of the Executive Board of the 
I.F.W.C. Others prominently identi- 
fied with club work in the State 
were also present, making it a notable 
literary and social event. ‘This club, 
famous for its gracious hospitality, 
deserves no small share of credit for 
the creation of the State Federation, 
and for the era of mutual helpfulness 
and sympathy now existing. 

The Dubuque Ladies’ Literary Asso- 
ciation, the largest among Iowa feder- 
ated clubs, as well as one of the oldest, 
attained its twentieth year on January 
10, and the anniversary celebration 
was a felicitous and notable one. Mrs. 
Anna B. Howe, of Marshalltown, the 
gracious lady who stands at the head 
of the I.F.W.C., was the guest of 
honor. A remarkable incident was 
the presence of all the ex-presidents, 
each of whom gave a two-minutes’ 


In one of the addresses it was said that 
‘‘while it is true that as a body we 
have confined ourselves chiefly to our 
avowed purpose, that of intellectual 
improvement, it is none the less true 
that there is no movement in our city 
along philanthropic, moral and intel- 
lectual lines, in which our members are 
not distinctly prominent and active.” 
* * * 


The Ladies’ Literary Circle of Cres- 
ton has also lately enjoyed a red-letter 
day. ‘The ladies in charge of the “ lit- 
erary day” programme arranged for the 
pleasure of the members, a visit from 
Mrs. Jessie M. Thayer, corresponding 
secretary I.F.W.C., and Miss McUor- 
mick, both of Chariton. Mrs. Thayer 
told the ladies of the work of the State 
Federation, and Miss McCormick 
described her visit to the Atlanta 
Exposition, telling of the represent- 
ative women whom she met there. 

Of great interest to every club 
woman in Iowa is the question of what 
can be done for public libraries, and 
all are watching anxiously the fate of 
a bill which is before the Legislature 
providing for the adoption in lowa of 
the travelling library system. There is 
no doubt of its being a measure of 
especial value to women’s clubs. The 
Federation Library Committee, of 
which Mrs. T. J. Fletcher, of Marshall: 
town, is chairman, is making every 
effort to arouse interest in the bill 
among the clubs of the State, and 
strong hopes are entertained of its 
passage. The system planned for lowa 
is modelled upon that adopted in New 
York and Michigan. 

Harriet C. TOWNER, 
Iowa Correspondent. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


eeqi| | the midwinter meeting of the 
4 Board of Directors of the New 


held in Manchester, Wednes- 
day, February 26, six more clubs, num- 
bering over three hundred members, were 
admitted to membership, four of which 
have been organized since the organi- 
zation of the Federation last October. 
The Federation now numbers twenty- 
six clubs, with a membership of upward 
of one thousand two hundred women. 
The Federation chose green and 


NEW 


HE annual luncheon of the 
Associate Alumne of Vassar 
College took place at. the 
Hotel Brunswick, New York, 

on February 8, Mrs. J. Wells Champ- 

ney presiding. Brief after-dinner 
speeches were made by Mrs. Champ- 
ney, Dean Smith,.of Barnard; Bishop 

Potter, and Prof. Mary W. Whitney, 

of Vassar. The principal address was 

made by Mr. Henry A. Clapp, of Bos- 

ton, on ‘*The State of the Drama,” 

from which we quote the following : 
‘‘In America, and almost equally in 

England, the spectacle is to-day pre- 

sented of a theatre which as perfectly 

displays the operation of an absolutely 
unfettered law of demand and supply 
as anything in this world can display it. 

The article which is greatly in demand 

is freely, fully, constantly furnished; 

aught else is rarely and grudgingly 
supplied. As to what has happened as 

a result, there might be some difference 


va 
Ee 
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Hampshire State Federation, 


silver as the State colors, and appointed 
committees to procure a State banner 
and suitable Federation badges. 

The North Conway Woman’s Club, 
through their president, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Mason, extended an invitation to 
the Federation to come there for their 
first ‘field day,” July 8 and 9 next, 
which was accepted with great pleasure. 
The North Conway Club is most cordial 
and comprehensive in its invitation, 
extending to the Federation the hospi- 
tality of the town on the days named. 

LiniaAN OC. STREETER, 
New Hampshire Correspondent 


YORK, 


of opinion in some audiences, but there 
will be little of such difference among 
the alumnez of Vassar College. You 
will be practically unanimous in a 
judgment which finds the plays of the 
day to be cheap, vulgar, thin, tawdry, 
and peculiarly void of intellectual 
power and literary distinction. 

The evil being known, the remedy is 
to be sought; and it scarcely needs be 
said to you that a part of a remedy may 
be found in the cultivation of a higher, 
more refined and exacting taste in the 
community, and in the careful and 
conscientious bestowal by all thought- 
ful persons of their patronage of plays. 
That leaven will do something with the 
lump in 1000 years, or perhaps in some 
hundreds. But for such a slow change 
we cannot wait. What is demanded is 
the establishment of some theatres—of 
one theatre—in some great city which 
shall be backed by a few rich and 
public-spirited private citizens, since 
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the traditions of our Government will 
admit of no help from its public 
treasuty. One man in Boston, only a 
few years ago, willed its almost in- 
comparable orchestra into existence by 
the simple power of his purse, wielded 
for the best. Why might not a like 
wonder be wrought for the theatre? 

Think of it: one theatre, equipped 
with a choice and admirable company 
and well supplied with theatrical ap- 
pliances, in which only works of merit 
—grave, gay, lively, severe, Hnglish, 
German, French, Spanish, American, 
and of all the centuries, that you will, 
but always and only, works of merit and 
ethically sound should be produced 
from day to day. No fad, no pro- 
vincialism, no favoritism — simply a 
scheme to produce and to keep on pro- 
ducing the best works of the dramatic 
authors. Who candoubt what a power 
such a theatre would presently become, 
that around it conservatories of acting 
would grow up, in which the student 
could be shown as well as told the best, 
and something done to compensate for 
the now seeming terrible loss of our stock 
companies as schools of dramatic art ? 

Suppose such a theatre was a severe 
irain for two, or even five years, upon 
the purses of its public-spirited backers, 
would not its eventual success be sure? 
Our people are so quick, so eager, so 
responsive, on the wholeso ready for the 
best, if only the best be shown to them, 
that soon, very soon, the ideal theatre 
would prevail, and even pay its way. 
The city in which it was established 
would become a dramatic mecca, and 
from all over the land pilgrims and 
devotees would flock to pay their 
homage and deposit their tribute 
money. The high, earnest scheme of 
life to which you are all committed will 
find its reflection here.” 


At the business meeting the annual 
election resulted as follows: president, 
Miss Heloise E. Hersey; first vice- 
president, Miss Gertrude Palmer; 
second vice-president, Miss D. F. 
Norris; secretary, Miss Ada Thurston; 
assistant secretary, Miss Adelaide 
Underhill; treasurer, Miss Mary L. 
Bernard; member-at-large, Mrs. Carrie 
Canfield Thorem; polling committee, 
Mrs. Annie Nettleton Bourne, Miss EK. 
K. Morris, Miss H. A. Houston. 

* * * 

THE WELLESLEY CuiuB of New York 
has enjoyed recently two particularly 
delightful meetings. This club con- 
sists of the. alumne and former stu- 
dents of Wellesley who are resident in 
New York, Brooklyn, and the sur- 
rounding towns. Some ardent mem- 


bers have come from places as distant 


as Scranton, Pa., to attend these meet- 
ings. 

_ The annual club luncheon was held 
on the 18th of January, at the Hotel 
Windsor. After many pleasant greet- 
ings and renewals of ‘‘ auld ” acquaint- 
ance, ninety-five members and guests sat 
down to luncheon, the enjoyment of 


which was only heightened by the 


prospect of the toasts which were to 
follow. ‘The first of these ‘‘ Wellesley, 
Past and Present,” was responded to 
by Professor Katherine Lee Bates, 
head of the department of literature of 
Wellesley College. Miss Bates, who is 
well known in the literary world as the 
author of several books and poems, 
was greeted with three Wellesley cheers 
when she arose to her feet.. She was 
followed by Emma D. Wilcox, M.D., 
one of the many Wellesley girls now 
practicing medicine, who spoke on 
‘College Women in the Medical Pro- 
fession.” Mr. Walter C. Kerr, of New 
Brighton, 8. I., spoke up right man- 
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fully for ‘*The Brothers-in-law;” 
«<The Ideal New Woman” was vividly 
portrayed by Miss Grace Miller, who, 
after enumerating her many virtues, 
declared that the ““new woman” was, 
above all things, one who would move 
up in acable car. Miss Marie Jadwin 
read a particularly ‘bright, yet thought- 
ful paper on ‘‘ Women’s Clubs as a 
Social Factor.” . The last speech of 
the afternoon was made by the Rev. 
John L. Scudder, so well known in 
‘connection with the People’s Palace in 
Jersey City. Dr. Scudder chose as his 
theme ‘‘ College Women in the Coming 
Social Regeneration,” and _ greatly 
interested his hearers as he spoke of 
the work already done and yet to be 
‘done, by college women, in this par- 
ticular line. So delightful and brief 
had the afternoon seemed that many 
gave a start of surprise on emerging 
from the hotel into the glow and bustle 
‘of an early winter twilight. 

The February meeting was of an en- 
tirely different character, but none the 
less enjoyable. This meeting was 
held on the 15th of the month at 
the teachers’ College on Morningside 
Heights. 

The Wellesley Club invited all mem- 
bers of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne to be present at this meeting, 
which was expected to be one of un- 
usual interest, as, indeed, it proved to 
be. The subject for discussion was 
the training of college women for 
teaching. Addresses were given by 
Dr. Hervey, president of the Teachers’ 
College, and by Miss Sebring, of the 
pedagogical department. Both ad- 
‘dresses were full of inspiration | for 
_ teachers, and it is safe to say that many 
@ one came away feeling that she fell 
far short of the high ideal set up by 
President Hervey. Theclosing address 
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of the afternoon was given by that very 
clever and interesting speaker, Mr. | 
Renyolds, of the University Settlement. 
Mr. Renyolds is himself so earnest and 
so deeply interested in his work among 
the tenements of the Rivington street 
neighborhood, that his words cannot 
fail to hold the deep attention of any 
audience. Not the least pleasant part 
of the afternoon was the opportunity, 
after the discussion, of roaming over 
the building, and of inspecting the 
well-appointed laboratories, lecture- 
rooms, kindergarten and manual train- 
ing departments. The afternoon 
closed with a reception in the library, 
given to the members of the club and 
their guests, by President and Mrs. 
Hervey. 


* * * 


ARS. RUSSELL SAGE’S draw- 
MVA di ing-room was the scene of an 
animated discussion as to the 
admission of honorary and 
associate members to the EH. W. A. 
at the meeting of that organization 
January 12. Fifty-six members were 
present, including Mrs. Kellogg and 
Mrs. Katherine F. Haight of the class 
of 37. 

Mrs. Sage reported a most interest- 
ing meeting of the trustees at Troy, 
and the appointment of four women on 
the board, two of whom are Mrs. James 
Eddy and Mrs. Charles E. Patterson 
of Troy, and two of them not yet 
assigned. The further report that Gur- 
ley Hall is already taxed to its full 
capacity by the large number of stu- 
dents in the school, an@ that an adja- 
cent building will be fitted up as a. 
gymnasium was most gratifying. ‘This 
report wasclosed with an earnest appeal 
for the active and continued codépera- 
tion of the association in behalf of 
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“‘ the institution which we must regard 
as a gift from God.” 

Mrs. Jane Andrews Dodge,daughter of 
Professor Andrews, of Troy, presented 
a life-size portrait by A. B. Moore, of 
Albany, as a memorial of Mrs. Emma 
Willard, and Professor Andrews, for 
Sage Hall. Mrs. Sage presented a hun- 
dred volumes to the Willard Library, and 
$100 to the Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Fund in behalf of the association, of 
which she is a member. | 

A letter of thanks was read from 
Mrs. Mitchell, of Morida, for a valuable 
box sent by the E.W.A. for the benefit 
of a hospital for consumptives, and the 
meeting ended with an invitation to 
the members to the studio reception of 
Miss Helen Burt, at “‘The Chelsea.” 


*% * * 


HE POST PARLIAMENT, of 

which Mrs. Ellen Hardin 

‘Walworth is president, and 

Mrs. Janvier Le Duc, vice- 

president, held an interesting meeting 

at St. Stephen’s Parish Hall, 57 West 

Forty-sixth street, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The Parliament which has a member- 
ship of about two hundred, is com- 
posed of members of the various 
women’s organizations of New York, 
who have taken the course of lectures 
on parliamentary law under Mrs. 
Walworth. 

The object of the Parliament has 
been to offer women opportunity for 
serious discussions and parliamentary 
practice. A definite course of work 
for the future* will be decided upon 
later. At the last meeting the discus- 
sions of ‘* The Desirability of a Third 
Term for the President of the United 
States,” and ‘‘ The Value of Excessive 
Illustration to Modern Literature,” 
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were ably coriducted by Mrs. M. M. 
Greeley, Mrs. Treat, Mrs. Alexander, 
and Miss Rhodes. The subject of 
‘‘badges,” in all its aspects, is being 
studied for discussion with reference 
to the adoption of a suitable badge for 
the Parliament, and the badge com- 
mittee is composed of representatives 
of fifteen of the prominent women’s. 
clubs of the city. The next meeting 
of the Post Parliament will be held at 
St. Stephen’s Hall, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 28, at 10.30 A.M. 


* * Bo 


THE Women’s Press Cxius of New 
York celebrated St. Valentine’s Day 
with a breakfast at the Tuxedo. About 
three hundred and fifty of the mem- 
bers and their guests sat down at the 
tables in the tastefully decorated ball- 
room. The breakfast was followed by 
a programme of music, readings, and 
speeches, the speakers being introduced 
by Mrs. J. C. Oroly, president of the 
club. 

Dr. Edward Eggleston made the 
opening address. Referring to women 
in journalism, he said many compli- 
mentary things to the representatives. 
of that profession before him. In 
speaking of the press in general, he 
considered its opportunities enormous, 
and its power, if rightly used, perhaps, 
the strongest for good to be found in 
modern society. 

_ J. C. Clarke and Paul B. Du Chaillu 
spoke briefly in response to invitations. 
from Mrs. Croly. Mr. Clarke lauded 
the work of women writers and consid- 
ered their influence upon journalism to. 
have been altogether for good. 

Many witty and ingenious valentines. 
had been composed especially for the 
occasion, and were read by their au- 
thors. 
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AHE town of Quincy, Cal. 
/ is small; so small, that the 
inhabitant asked by the stran- 
ger the size of it, is willing 
to let him do his own reckoning from 
the one mathemathical condition, ‘‘a 
few hundred.” It is likewise thirty 
miles from a railroad. Is it not all the 
more creditable that it is proving 
largeness and railroads not to be abso- 
lutely indispensable to the obtaining of 
what is most valuable in life? 

For represented here are music, art, 
literature, science, the culture of 
earnest thought, refinement, and taste- 
fulness in dress. The quality of these 
is of the best—for quality is prized 
rather than showy attainment—with the 
result that even in cases where knowl- 
edge is not great in quantity, it is pure 
and real in character. 

Science has a valued representative 
in this vicinity. Mrs. Austin, a resi- 
dent of the county, whom Quincy 
claims as partly its own on account of 
long sojourns with her daughter here, 
is a botanist, and has gained her knowl- 
edge and done her work with no aid 
except that of her own interest, in- 
dustry, and skill. She has made dis- 
coveries in the plants of California that 
have been gladly appreciated by the 
noted botanists of the world. Credit 
is given her for these in the ‘State 
Botany of California,” and she has sent: 
collections to Kew Gardens and similar 
museums. 

A short time ago a stranger came to 
Quincy. She was one of the original 
members of the Woman’s Club of 
Orange, N. J., and soon after her 
arrival, true to her club instincts, 
she proposed the formation of a 
woman’s club. Although other enter- 
prises, notably the W. C. T. U., were 
occupying time and brain and hands, 
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the response was prompt and cordial. 
A membership of thirteen forms an 
organization called the Woman’s Club 
of Quincy, now eight months old. 

The work of the club has con-: 
sisted, thus far, in the reading of 
papers, and discussions of the subjects’ 
which they have presented, including 
“The Worship of Things,” ‘The 
Single Tax,” ‘‘The Newspaper,” 
** Books,” ** Home,” and ‘*‘ The Educa- 
tion of Women in the Mountains,” 
in which was expressed the cheerful 
conviction that we need not want for 
knowledge because we live “‘ far from 
the madding crowd;” that interest 
to learn will open the rich treasures 
lying about us in our beautiful valley 
of the Sierras, and literature and lan- 
guage will give up their secrets to the 
mind that loves them, here in the 
mountains as elsewhere. 


* * * 


Miss Annie 8. Peck is giving her 
new lecture, ‘‘ Ascent of the Matter- 
horn,” to large audiences in New Eng- 
land, and it is hoped that she may be 
induced to come to New York. ‘This 
lecture is finely illustrated, and is ‘of 
great interest, as Miss Peck is the only 
woman who has ventured to the peril- 
ous summit of this mountain. 


* * * 


The General Federation has pub- 
lished a revised list of its officials, 
advisory board, state chairmen of 
correspondence, and the federated 
clubs, in a form convenienent for ref- 
erence. Every club should have this 
list on its reading table, and can obtain 
it by sending ten cents in postage 
stamps to the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 1520 Mississippi 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


AHE people of Detroit have 
4 recently had the pleasure 
of hearing Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Historical 
Club, an organization of nineteen years’ 
standing. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
federation, held at Grand Rapids, last 
fall, her talk on ‘* Club Conscience” 
was most favorably received, her ability 
and brave personality arousing in the 
minds and hearts of the delegates pres- 
ent, such enthusiasm as to confirm 
~ those from Detroit, and from this club 
in particular, in the belief that she 
could be heard with profit by the people 
of this city, all of which resulted in 
January 16th being named as the date 
of her appearing. 

Mrs. Stetson has lived many years 
on the Pacific coast, and is favorably 
known as a speaker of unique origin- 
ality, and as a writer of unusual 
ability. Her reputation rests entirely 
upon personal merit, albeit many dis- 
tinguished names appear in her ances- 

tral list. 

Mrs. Stetson has identified herself 
with progress and reform, and she 
brings to all these questions a fresh 
originality which is both convincing 
and refreshing to hear. She has been 
in Chicago since the early fall, most 
of the time with Jane Addams, at 
Hull House, but is now connected with 
the new Social Settlement, Chicago, 
which is under the protection of the 
Unity Church Industrial School on 
Elm street. She believes the social 
settlement idea to’ be nearer the solu- 
tion of the great social problem than 
any other movement of this century. 

While in Detroit a reception was 
tendered her by Mrs. Sidney Corbett, 
who was a warm personal friend of hers 
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in her California home. | Invitations 
were extended to the federated clubs 
of the city, and very generally accepted. 

An audience, testing the seating 
capacity of the Unitarian Church, 
greeted her in the evening as she: 
responded to the introduction of the 
president of the Detroit Federation of 
Clubs. 

Her latest lecture, ‘‘ What Life is. 
For,” was the topic of the evening. It 
Shows her a fearless thinker, and is. 
replete with valuable suggestions, with 
a happy blending of logic and humor, 
whichcommands attention to the close. 

* * * ; 

The Landmarks’ Club, of Los Ange- 
les, Cal., is worthy of more than pass-. 
ing notice. Its object, ‘*T'o conserve. 
the missions and other historic land- 
marks of Southern California,” will 
appeal to all who have lived in the. 
Golden State, or have sought its sun- 
shine and roses for even a passing 
season. 

Its officers are: President, Chas. F. 
Lummis ; vice-president, Margaret Col-. 
lier Graham; secretary, Arthur B. 
Benton; treasurer, Frank A. Gibson ;. 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. M. H. 
Stilson. 

The club is at present devoting its. 
attention to the missions San Juan 
Capistrano and San Luis Rey. At 
San Juan it has secured a lease for a. 
term of years, which covers all build-. 
ings in need of care, with the necessary 
ground and right of way, and a prefer-. 
ence to the club as purchaser in case 
the property should be for sale. At. 
San Luis Rey a little establishment of 
Franciscan friars is now in possession, 
and Rev. J. J. O’Keefe will assist the. 
club in its work of restoration and 
repair. 
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UT, now, I am not 
yet entirely satis- 
fied with this ap- 
rR proximate notion 

of art which we 

it have reached by 
bringing together 
the results of the 

two arguments. I want to know a 

little more clearly what I mean by a 

musical idea. I want to be sure that 

I understand how something that is 

perfect can exist in: finite material 

form. I want to be sure that this kind 
of perfection cannot exist in other 
things besides art. And I believe that 

I can show all this, and make sharper 

my conception, by following still a third 

line of argument. If this perfect form 
idea be something distinctive of art, 


ail 


. 


I 


ik. 


it must be in virtue of a peculiar 
faculty in our own minds capable of 
perceiving it. Can we not isolate and 
describe this faculty? I believe that 
we can derive added testimony from 
some initiatory studies in the psy- 
chology of art. 

It is possibly a new thought to some 
that the faculty exercised in esthetic 
creation and appreciation should be 
something quite unlike that which we 
employ in the world of ordinary util- 
ities, and of scientific investigation. 
We are not told so in our schools. Our 
children are too often taught to study 
science and practice art with the same 
act of the brain. But the truth seems 
to be that these two faculties are really 
at the opposite poles of our mental con- 
stitution. One, for want of a better 
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naine, we may call the analytic faculty; 
the other the synthetic. 

The nature of the scientific con- 
sciousness and of every-day utilitari- 
anism, of this tyrant which we call the 
practical, is to deal with things and 
thoughts in the form of a series. We 
work about from thing to thing along 
some definite line of progress. This 
faculty arranges our sensations, pass- 
ing over from fact to fact along an 
easily traveled channel, as if they were 
so many beads strung on a single 
thread. 

For example, suppose I have one 
thing here, another one there, still an- 
other beyond, and a fourth at the end 
of the room. As I think of them in 
these relations, my thought leaps like a 
flash from one to another along this 
line of progression, and strings them, 
as it were, upon the serviceable thread 
of space. Or, again, I am dealing 
with one event now, another then, a 
third before that, and so on; in which 
case my thought makes orderly serial- 
ity among them along the line of time. 
Still again, I may regard one thing as 
fixed, another dependent on it, a third 
because of that, a fourth in virtue of 
the third, and so on; in which case 
my progression is manifestly along the 
thread of cause. Other well-known 
strings, which every prudent indi- 
vidual keeps ready for service in his 
bundle, are: the string called zuszde of, 
or inclusion, and the string called 
arranged under, or classification. This 
latter string does enormous work in 
our daily life. If we could not arrange 
the several orders, say of the vegetable 
kingdom, under their universal char- 
acteristics, and the various genera un- 
der these orders, and the multifariou s 
specific types under these genera, and 
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the mass of individuals under these 
species, how on earth could we think 
of them at all? 

In all these cases, and others like 
them, we ordinarily run lightly along 
our thread, stringing our momentary 
bead, and leaving the units behind in 
a chain as we proceed. Whatever 
completeness we thus reach is that of 
a series. In this way chiefly we plan, 
and construct, and do our work ,—build 
up bricks into a wall, enumerate the 
stars in the sky, or trace out working, 
drawings from an architect’s plan. 
The whole which we reach by such a 
process is always just exactly equal to 
the sum of all its parts. And we may 
call this serial method of working, 
analysis, because it is only through 
units sharply marked off from one 
another that one can really progress 
by it. Or, we may call such whole an 
analytical whole, because we can at 
any moment get back to our units by 
subdividing our whole, undoing our 
process, retracing our steps. 

In dealing with the ordinary utilities 
of life, too, we work quite in this way. 
Our series is then strung upon this 
well-known thread, for the sake of. 
Our ordinary conceptions of discipline 
and morals are thus made up. All 
practical common-sense considerations 
come in here. We Americans pride 
ourselves upon our sharpness ; that is, 
our analytic power of tearing things 
into shreds, and tying them up again 
in bundles with appropriate labels. 
Our eager souls ramify to infinity, 
and stretch out the manifold ten- 
tacles of our series till we touch the 
gates of heaven. ‘Thoughts them- 
selves, beliefs, hopes, and loves, we in- 
sist on breaking in pieces, and we pride 
ourselves on the wealth of our philo- 
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sophic conceptions by counting the 
number of our crumbs. ‘hese crumbs 
we store carefully away in the diction- 
ary, that treasure-house of all analytic 
minds. We think we achieve accuracy 
just in proportion as each word comes 
to express the smallest fragment of 
thought. 

But in this way we do not really 
after all exhaust the relations of things 
to one another; we merely ignore 
some of them. ‘Things are not related 
to one another solely in series, or classi- 
fied and enumerated groups. Several 
things, thoughts, or feelings may be 
so related as mutually to modify one 
another; and that, too, in such a way 
that the truth cannot be got at at all, 
by merely noting these several modifi- 
cations one after another. When, for 
example, this mutuality of interrela- 
tion is of such a nature, that a new 
whole or entity is produced out of the 
co-operating parts, which have thus be- 
come transfigured, as it were, by the 
new relation into which they have en- 
tered, then a different mental process 
from that of analysis is required to per- 
ceive and to value the organic relations 
involved. When several things, or 
parts of a group, say for example the 
colors in a picture, by being brought 
into juxtaposition, exert a mutual in- 
fluence upon one another, such that 
each undergoes a profound change, 
and, as the result of these simultaneous 
changes, each becomes melted down, 
so to speak, into the substance of a 
new idea, the mental process of grasp- 
ing this idea I call synthesis. ‘This 
implies that there shall be just the 
right number of parts, just the right 
amount of influence in each, and just 
the right amount of sensitiveness in 
each to all the influences. There 
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must be nothing of foo little or too much 
along any of the lines of modification. 
Just that combination produces,— 
what? A mere sum? An analytic 
bundle of cross-relations? A whole 
that can be resolved back without 
trouble into its constituent units? 
No, but a delicate, new-born individ- 
uality, a being perfect, sensitive in its 
organization, fully vitalized at the 
moment of its birth. As each thought 
is thought, as each deed is done, as 
each line is inscribed, as each note is 
struck, it shall set all other notes 
into amplest vibration, each in accord- 
ance with its several capacity and its 
specific quality. It is then that the 
whole becomes greater than all its 
parts by the extent of the newly cre- 
ated substance into which they have 
merged. It is thus that the whole 
produced is no longer, like the analyt- 
ical whole, a whole by courtesy, to 
which we can add, or from which we 
can subtract parts at pleasure. A wall 
of seven courses is as good a wall as 
one of six. But a true sympathetic 
whole cannot havea single part changed 
in its original quality or quantity, with- 
out destroying the peculiar character of 
the wholeness, without disturbing the 
perfect equilibrium of the mutual 
modifications. It is not any universal 
or general thing, belonging to a class 
outside of itself, defined by any one of 
its internal factors rather than an- 
other. It cannot be thought through 
this or that description or combination 
of words. It comes upon us face to 
face, suddenly, like a wonderful ap- 
parition, an unexpected order of sub- 
limated existence, recognizable only 
by the intuition. A symphony of 
Beethoven is not the collocation of so 
many hundreds of notes; but the 
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peculiar irradiation and transfigur- 
ation which each one throws into 
the bosom of all the others, until, 
from the magic wand of this Prospero, 
soars away to heaven the new-born 
spirit of a musical idea. And just be- 
cause that being can exist only in the 
atmosphere of that one single, mar- 
velously attuned harmonic grouping, 
it is an zzdividual in the absolute sense, 
self-revealed, self-constituted, unex- 
plained by all else in the universe visi- 
ble or invisible. It cannot be built up 
by any process; it cannot be conceived 
by any effort of thinking; it can only 
be revealed to the trained synthetic 
faculty of a choice soul, and then it 
shines forth as an unchangeable pos- 
sibility, a foreordained unit from all 
eternity. 

Now, then, one can see the con- 
clusion at which I am coming. It is 
that all cases of such synthesis are 
cases of esthetic beauty, and constitute 
the nature of what we have previously 
called esthetic ideas. I have already 
illustrated it in the case of music. 
Ordinary sounds are mere analytical 
groupings of audible units. So a 
single note in music may be pure in 
tone, and yet produce no musical idea. 
A second may be played in another 
room, but itis unrelated to the first. 
A third, sounded across the street, re- 
mains unmodified by the others. But 
let the three, or the many, be played 
together in close succession, and be of 
such a kind that each lights up in the 
reflected glory of each, and the value 
of each is pulled out of itself, as it 
were, into a newly forming substance, 
and when the last note is sounded it is 
as if the keystone had been dropped 
into an arch; then the perfect indi- 
vidual theme thus created, in your 
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presence, is music, an idea in terms of 
pure sound. ‘This song, or sonata, or 
symphony, is not beautiful because it 
conforms to any universal definition, 
because the instruments are in tune, 
or the harmony is correct, or because 
the progressions are difficult and show 
great skill, nothing that makes it a 
type or externally related. But it is 
beautiful in itself, in its own self-con- 
stituted individuality, because it re- 
veals to youa new glory, in addition 
to the sun, and moon, and stars, a 
being as pure, sweet, organic, com- 
plete, wholesome, inspiring as the 
character of your best friend. 

Soin poetry. Merely analytic, sci- 
entific thinking, of course, demands 
an analytic language, thin, sharp, 
precise words, the definitions of the 
textbook and the dictionary. But 
synthetic thinking demands a preg- 
nant language; rich, juicy, significant, 
full words, charged with intense mean- 
ing at the center, like a nucleus, and 
then radiating out toward infinity, like 
a great nebula. ‘This is poetry, the 
making a word stand for as much 
thought and feeling as possible, and 
that through the mutual modifications 
of the successive words. No literary 
production which does not have this 
synthesis in its meanings, principle, 
and illustration, fact and ideal, the 
organic fiber of the world, all packed 
away together in its lightest phrases, 
plays a part in the sphere of litera- 
ture as a fine art. 

Now, when we come to the visual 
arts—painting, architecture, decora- | 
tion—every true artist knows in his 
own experience that the situation is 
identical. ‘These arts necessarily im- 
ply synthesis of parts as differentiated 
by the play of light. Now, the most 
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universal way in which light differen- 
tiates visual parts, is by marking them 
off from one another through definite 
boundaries. Whether the masses be 
in dark and light, or color, or what 
not, unless there be more or less defi- 
nite outline of parts, they cannot be 
seen as parts. But definite boundary 
means shape, and shape in its universal 
nature is what we mean by the quality 
of line. The lines, as lines of the pic- 
ture, then, must be just as harmonious- 
ly synthesized, as the serial notes of 
a musical composition. Not every 
combination of chance lines gives us a 
line idea, any more than a chance col- 
location of notes gives us fine music. 
It is only, when, as each line is added, 
a new significance and beauty are given 
in the light of all the others, so that, 
when the last one is inscribed, we can 
no longer see what abstract value each 
had by itself, (for our attention has 
been drawn off and concentrated upon 
a new being which is rising, as it were, 
out of a mist, the new concrete line 
feeling, an idea unthought of before, 
unstatable in any language, and non- 
existible in any combination, except 
just this),—it is then only that we 
have pure line synthesis, the zesthetic 
foundation of all visual art. Raphael 
has this quality in high degree 
in all his earlier work. He aimed 
for it from the moment of his original 
sketch, where, as you may see, he 
drew a single line in charcoal from 
the crown of the head, across shoulder 
and drapery and knee, down to the end 
of afoot. But this supreme quality, 
which the great masters of all time 
consciously put into the work, we, in 
our scientific one-sidedness, have for- 
gotten. We get a little of it here and 
there by stealth, as it were; we say 
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very little about it, or else we have to 
apologize for it, for nothing is said to 
us about it in our schools, and so we 
apprehensively spell it out for our- 
selves in secret, as if we might be har- 
boring some superstitious weakness. 
If we try to practice it we feel as if we 
were on a mountain-top stifled with 
rarefied air. How strange it seems, to be 
asked to create a fine,a noble, a spiritual 
system of synthetic line, without the 
guidance which facts to express give 
us! We seem to be beating our wings 
in empty space. But why should it 
be more strange than the fact that in 
a music-hall, in presence of a tone- 
poem which has no top or bottom, 
no inside or outside, no clew from 
the region of fact, your ear can 
trace to an admirable degree of re- 
finement delicate shades of meaning, 
and scintillations of tone, and throb- 
bing creative mysteries, which trans- 
port you in a sudden whirl to the very 
apex of musical idea? The fact is, 
you have been trained to listen to 
these things, your world recognizes 
them, you expect them, and you 
know them and can evaluate them 
when you hear them. But in picto- 
rial art, in terms of pure line, we are 
so ignorant of this musical quality, so 
unaccustomed to look. for it any- 
where, so untrained to appreciate 
it at all, so sophisticated by merely 
scientific and utilitarian use of our 
faculties, that we have great difficulty 
in conceiving of its very existence. 
Before the masterpieces of art, we 
are like Huns and Vandals, marching 
through deserted Roman cities, blind 
to their vital majesty and beauty, 
seeking only for something to eat and 
for plunder. For, if we cannot even 
understand this general nature of syn- 
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thetic line, a fortiori we shall be in- 
competent to recognize its more subtle 
and individual manifestations, to meas- 
ure depth, and spirituality, and inten- 
sity of feeling expressed in the higher 
terms of it. 

But pictorial quality does not end 
with line. ‘The light which marks out 
boundaries, also fills them with masses. 
And when these masses are differentiat- 
ed in terms of light, a synthetic rela- 
tion among them is required to make 
them artistic. Now, differentiation in 
terms of mass is twofold, first in re- 
spect to quantity of light, and second 
in respect to quality of light. Differen- 
tiation in quantity is an attribute of 
light for which we have no single word 
in English; and so we have to use 
for it the phrase dark and light. ‘The 
synthetic combination of the dark and 
light parts of a picture is then a second 
fundamental esthetic language in the 
arts. ‘This, too, is a quality which, for 
the most part, we little study in our 
schools. It is by no means the same 
thing as chiaroscuro, which is the differ- 
entiation of parts only as they express 
the external fact of sunlight and 
shadow,and that, too, not synthetically, 
but scientifically. What has that to do 
with the way in which the quantity of 
light from my hand contrasts with the 
quantity of light from my coat? Chia- 
roscuro relates to representation, not 
to synthesis in pure terms of individ- 
ual idea. The greater part of the 
dark and light relations of the world 
has no such significance. Even the 
_ modern term va/wes fails to cover the 
ground ; for this again relates more to 
the representation of atmospheric 
planes, than to the pure abstract species 
of beauty. But dark and light, as a 
universal quality of art, means that all 
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the darks and lightsand the intermediate 
tones, whether they represent anything 
or nothing, shall be so placed, so dis- 
posed in proportion to one another, so 
contrasted here and so blended there, 
that, in their own right, even when the 
picture has been turned upside down, 
they shall give and take from one 
another, that the deadness of paper or 
plaster shall seem to be vitalized into 
a glow like that from burnished silver, 
that a total dark and light impression 
shall grow up before us out of nothing, 
standing concretely as a single individ- 
ual idea. 

But differentiation and synthesis in 
terms of guadity of light still remain. 
Now, quality of light is what we call 
color ; and it will not be necessary, I 
hope, for me to explain to you at 
length that the artistic use of color in 
painting is something quite analogous 
to the artistic use of sound in music. 
Synthetic color does not mean the ex- 
ternal and accidental coloring of things 
—this is as liable to be analytic as syn- 
thetic. Still less is it a scientific 
theory of colors drawn from an exam- 
ination of the solar spectrum. It is 
the way in which color modifies and 
heightens and glorifies itself, gather- 
ing together in unexpected groupings, 
exhibiting a million forms of sudden 
polarity and magnetic friendship, 
sweeping away in a maze of new 
figures like a dance of stars, like the 
evanescent flash of Aurora’s skirts in 
the heavens of the North. 

But, perhaps some one will ask, 
‘« Ah, very well, we are to understand, 
are we? that you are making a plea for 
the decorative and conventional qualities 
in art?’’ Notatall. If there is one 
thing which I solemnly maintain, it is 
that these creative qualities, in the 
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sense in which I have described them, 
are neither decorative nor conven- 
tional, in any proper sense of those 
words. It is absurd to speak of beau- 
tiful line, and dark and light, and 
color, as in themselves decorative. If 
they are actually being used to decor- 
ate something, then of course they are 
decorative; but this quality lies in 
their use, not in their beauty. Is 
poetry decorative? Is a sonata of 
Beethoven decorative? What, then, 
do they decorate? What does any 
music decorate? It is pure creative 
beauty, substantial in itself, and so 
also is a truly artistic use of color. 
This false employment of the word 
decorative, has crept; into our 
language, only because, in the depth of 
our degradation at the middle of this 
century, we made the astounding dis- 
covery that full oil paintings in shadow 
and perspective were not the best sort 
of ornament to put upon our saucers and 
cups. We found that we must try, if 
we could, in our ornament to geta 
little farther away from the literalness 
of nature, and employ some of the more 
trivial graces of beautiful line and 
color. Because, then, of this retro- 
grade motion from the cusp of repre- 
sentation, we have come to confound 
the supreme quality of art with the 
implied apology which we make for its 
use. . 

So with the term conventional, It 
is perfectly absurd to deride pure 
beauty as something conventional. 
This is a term which has no meaning 
except as related to the representa- 
tive standard. A convention implies 
the coming together of people to agree 
upon a certain meaning or symbol. 
Who then got together, and decided 
that color should be called beautiful ? 
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And what was it agreed to make it a 
symbol of? As well call the ninth 
symphony of Beethoven and all other 
music conventional. If if be of any 
convention, it is the Creator’s. I can 
admit that, when the decorator of a 
plate says ‘‘ This repeating scroll is 
the symbol of a wave,’’ and everybody 
understands it, this is a conven- 
tion. But it is a convention because 
it relates to meaning, to representa- 
tion, not to the primal beauty of its 
form. Let me say to the man who 
supposes that a beautiful line, apart 
from what it represents, is something 
conventional,—that his use of the word 
conventional is itself absurdly conven- 
tional. 

We have now seen that the universal 
form of visual, and particularly of 
pictorial art, consists of three parts, 
three sister-forms of the music of 
light,—synthetic line, synthetic dark 
and light, and synthetic color. But 
now it will be seen that there must be 
just as close a synthetic relation be- 
tween these three species of synthesis, 
as exists among the several parts of 
each. Not every synthetic grouping 
of lines will suit every synthetic idea of 
dark and light. Nay, no one by itself 
ever can suit any of the other; since 
in their mutual synthesis each must 
yield to each, melt itself up into the 
common substance of ripe pictorial 
beauty, just as melody, and harmony, 
and instrumentation blend together in 
the total musical idea of a modern 
symphony. 

How, then, about representation ? 
We have seen that it is a secondary 
consideration: an application, not a 
principle. But, when it does enter 
into our pictorial system, how ought 
we to treat it? Doubtless, to trans- 
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late it into terms of pure pictorial 
synthesis, to eliminate from it all that 
fails to harmonize with this, to pene- 
trate it with a creative individual 
glow which it rarely possesses in its 
own right. But is this all? May it 
not bring in some positive factor of its 
own? Is it a matter of entire indif- 
ference what subjects we treat in art? 
May there not be a synthetic element 
latent in our thought, as well as in 
our language? That this is so we can 
see at once by turning to the art of 
Poetry. ‘There we express, but it is 
not a matter of indifference what we 
express. Thought, sentiment, anal- 
ogy, symbolism, the interpenetration 
of meaning, plane behind plane, 
sphere within sphere; the organic 
union of parts; the intrinsic beauty 
of life, and health, and sanity; the 
unbreakable seal of union stamped in 
the heat of self-sacrifice; the banner 
of triumph waving over the head of 
the dying martyr, the fusion and har- 
mony andideality that lie in love, and 
reverence,.and faith, and honesty ; 
even the spiritual significance of trees 
and rocks; and mountains, and water ; 
the smiles and frowns of nature ;—all 
these are like so many glintings of 
prismatic color refracted from the 
facets of matter, an elemental harmony 
which the Master Artist has woven 
into the substance of the world. It 
is this synthesis of meanings which 
leans, in the painter’s soul, far over 
toward the sparkling synthesis of the 
triple form, grasps it by the hand, 
yields up its soul to it in return for the 
soul of the other, and in this spiritual 
marriage discovers a new comprehen- 
sive individuality lurking in its depths, 
with clear-cut outline that the world 
has never before suspected, a self- 
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luminous avatar of pure, perfected 
being, fit to stand forever in heaven 
as a model of perpetual joy to angels. 

Here, then, I reach at last a clearer 
statement of my proximate notion of 
pictorial art. It is the perfect syn- 
thesis between the synthetic value of 
subjects, and the triple synthesis of 
line, dark and light, and color. 

Now, it may seem to some that I 
have been wasting a deal of breath to 
say over again the familiar truism that 
beauty is beauty. And, indeed, I am 
proud of not having humored the mor- 
bid desire to define beauty in terms of 
something other than herself. I am 
not seeking analytic definitions ; but 
synthetic notions, elucidations, unfold- 
ings of inner meaning. And I believe 
that in my successive presentation of 
the inner significance of the term 
beauty, as pure formal idea, as indi- 
vidual incarnation of the universal, as 
the synthetic creation of a new order 
of substance, illustrated as they have 
been by reference to the practical pro- 
cedure of the arts, I have rendered a 
not entirely superfluous service. I 
trust that I have left an idea of beauty 
not quite so vague as it was before. 
It seems to me that the conception of 
synthesis is something very definite 
and real to any one who has had any 
experience of it. It does not aim to 
explain away beauty, but to deepen our 
grasp upon it. It does not presume 
to transcend or explore the inner mys- 
teries of the Creative faculty, only to 
show clearly how and why they are 
eternal mysteries, 

But another advantage of this notion 
is that it checks a tendency toward 
elevating abstract subjectivity into 
the principle of art. Those who 
agree that beauty cannot be prima- 
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rily objective are apt to go to the 
other extreme of invoking mere 
lawless personality. It is not every- 
thing which comes from within 
that is great, any more than every- 
thing which comes from without. We 
ought to guard against mere idio- 
syncrasy, the extravagant vagaries of 
a diseased imagination, against mis- 
taking eccentricity for.creative indi- 
viduality. It is true that the work of 
art is born in the soul, and by an in- 
dividual act; but it is as far from 
being a subjective accident as are the 
Himalaya mountains. I have laid 
stress on the fact that it is, in a sense, 
self-created ; that the artist only dis- 
covers it in some lucky moment ; that 
it is constituted through a peculiar or- 
ganic relation of its parts ; and, there- 
fore that, like the conception of time, 
and space, and number, and cause, it 
is not something which belongs by 
its nature to matter alone, or some- 
thing which belongs by its nature 
to soul alone, but something which 
transcends the plane of this duality 
between subject and object. The 
synthetic relation is the same, 
whether it be embodied in the colors 
of clouds, or in the creative imagina- 
tion ; just as the relation of circular 
diameter to circumference is the same 
in planetary orbits, or in mathemati- 
cians’ thoughts. It is not enough for 
an artist to be individual; he must be an 
individual seer. He must consecrate 
himself, that he be made worthy to re- 
ceive the transcendent gift of synthesis. 

Another advantage of this view is 
that it lends added meaning to the 
conception of truth. Truth is not 
only that which can be weighed in 
scales, and measured by foot-rules. It 
does not lie in mere conformity, like 
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the sensitiveness of a dry-plate to a 
focused image. It is the synthesis 
which melts down dead crumbs into 
living, intelligible substance. Beet- 
hoven and Michel Angelo utter deeper 
truths than Professor Huxley. Accu- 
racy isnot of the hand, nor of the reti- 
na, but of the inner eye; just as music- 
al accuracy is an unaided and un- 
erring accuracy of the inner ear. 
The comprehensive truths of Shakes- 
peare could not be presented in 
the form of a textbook. No ex- 
ternal copying of casts or models 
which does not reach and train the 
inner synthetic faculty, can lead to 
anything but stupid, brutal, and un- 
artistic accuracy. On the other hand, 
he who has been trained to feel the 
beauties of synthetic line, down to the 
smallest fraction of a hair’s breadth, 
not only cannot draw a false line, but 
cannot draw a line that is not full of 
vital and spiritual meaning. The power 
of training in man this wonderful syn- 
thetic faculty ought to be the aim of 
our systems of art education. I can- 
not here elaborate this idea. It does 
not fall within the scope of this paper. 
But one of the chief advantages of 
this synthetic notion of art is that it 
yields us a distinct and comprehensive 
method of going to work to draw out 
the esthetic faculty in the soul. It 
is based upon the ripe experience of 
musical educators. It shows us that 
we have been beginning at the wrong 
end; that we have been crushing out, 
rather than developing, the sensitive 
imagination of children; that we have 
been applying universal precepts, and 
external standards, and mechanical 
formule, instead of respecting the 
freedom, and individuality, and in- 
evitable mystery of the creative act. 
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The necessity of originality, that no 
two great works of art can ever repeat 
one another, is proved by the very na- 
ture of synthesis. There is no me- 
chanical method of grinding ourselves 
into a burning-glass for ideas. His- 
tory is infinitely rich in new possibili- 
ties of art, if we can only abolish 
pride, and greed, and envy, and sloth. 
The historian leaps over the dull ages 
of decay, and focuses his attention 
upon the brief epochs of power. ‘The 
successive masterpieces of man’s art 
string themselves together for the 
race as its crowning circlet of jewels. 
As no two have been alike in the past, 
so shall no two be alike to the end of 


time. We have as yet discovered only 
a small fraction of our promised 
treasure. We have been painfully 
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working the more unproductive mines. 
But I have faith in the evolutionary 
necessities of spirit. The retrograde 
motion of the planets is but apparent. 
It may take years and generations 
for the exotic flower of synthesis to 
become naturalized in its new Ameri- 
can home. Art cannot be hurried; it 
is a life and a growth, not a definition 
or a philosophy. But we can all do 
something even now to tear away from 
the eyes the blurring tissue of false 
conception, which is ever woven by 
love of praise, or fear of fashion, or 
intellectual pride, or any other subtle 
form of selfishness. If each man 
dared to be true to his inner instincts, 
he would hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom of Art. 
ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. 
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ELOVED, O my countTRY ! LEAN THINE EAR 
B TOWARD THE TEMPLED EAST, WHOSE DUSKY HEIGHT 
Is HUNG WITH CLOUDS AS DENSE AND DARK AS NIGHT, 
WHEREIN NO PROMISED MORNING DOTH APPEAR. 
LEAN THOU AND LISTEN, LATEST HOPE OF TIME !— 
AND THOU WILT HEAR A DIAPASONED WOE, 
PLEADING IN ACCENTS PASSIONATE AND LOW 
For SUCCOR FROM THE TYRANNY OF CRIME. 
HBARING, CANST THOU BE SILENT, FREEDOM’S OWN? 
Nay | PLUCKING THY BRIGHT ROBE ABOUT THY KNEE, 
WILT THOU NOT HASTEN, BEAUTIFUL AND FREE— 
MoRE BEAUTIFUL IN THAT THOU GOEST ALONE— 
AND, WITH A VOICE WORLD-PENETRATING, CRY: 
‘‘T coms, I come, ARMENIA ; HELP IS NIGH !”’ 
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SHOULDST THOU BE SILENT, IN WHOSE AMPLE BREAST, 
THE PULSE OF JUSTICE FEARLESS BEATS, AND STRONG? 
SHALL INDECISION HUSH THY WILD GLAD SONG, 
AND FERAR CROUCH TREMBLING IN BRIGHT FREEDOM’S NEST? 
ABOVE THY CRADLE DID ONE KNEEL, AND BLESS 
Ty INFANT STATH—HER NAME WAS LIBERTY:— 
UPON THY COVERLET WAS SPLASHED THE FREE, 
THE PRECIOUS DROPS OF SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 
AND CANS’T THOU SILENT BE? ARISE! AWAKE! 
ABOVE ARMENIA FLING THY EMBLEMED LIGHT 
WHOSE CONSTELLATION, GLORIOUS AND BRIGHT, 
WILL, IN HER GLOOM, A STARRY SPLENDOR MAKE. 
AriIsk! AWAKE! AND LET THE NATIONS HEAR 
ONE VOICE, THAT BEARS NO CRINGING NOTE OF FEAR. 
—ApDA IDDINGS-GALE. 
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By DIANA ARCHER. 


CHAPTER: E, 


BELATED guest, 
appearing on the 
threshold of the stu- 
dio, stood for a mo- 
ment unperceived. 
Her quick glance 
took in curiously 
the aspect of the large, lofty room, 
whose studied bareness framed aptly 
enough the light, gay colors of shift- 
ing feminine groups. Against the sil- 
very gtay-green background of the 
walls, reflecting the light like a bank 
of meadow-grass, streaming white in 
the wind, stood out the brilliant and 
audacious hues prescribed by the fash- 
ion of the day, which dictated as well 
the richest and most sibilant of silks 
and satins. ‘The effect was peacock- 
like, and, with the insistent, shrill 
buzz of clatter which drowned this 
rustling of consciously expensive at- 
tire, undeniably proclaimed the after- 
noon tea. 

It was but an instant the new- 
comer, a young and pretty woman, 
stood alone; long enough for a faint 
quizzical smile to dawn in her eyes 
and take flight on her lips. Then 
from one of the rainbow - colored 
groups, near the door a man, tall, 
slight, and of a distinguished appear- 
ance, came forward. eagerly to meet 
her. 

“Ttis actually you! And I can’t 
say how glad I am to see you 7 


he paused, perhaps a little uncertain 
how to address her. 

Her hand, in its perfect Parisian 
glove, gave his a little pressure and 
withdrew itself. 

‘‘ And I am glad to renew your ac- 
quaintance, Cousin Philip,’’ she said, 
in clear equable tones. ‘‘It is too 
bad I was out when you called yester- 
day. But, after all, I am not sorry to 
see you here first—in your own mzlieu 
It gives a more definite impression.’’ 

‘‘But I’m not sure,’’ said Trevor, 
offering his arm to escort her across 
the room, ‘‘that the impression will 
be just the sort I should have wished. 
You mustn’t imagine, please, that this 
is a usual aspect of my place! It is 
only once a month or so that my soli- 
tude is enlivened in this agreeable 
manner.”’ 

‘‘But you have become popular! If 
I don’t mistake the signs, you are 
actually something of a fad; am I 
right? And you must have wanted me 
to see it, else why did you send that 
pretty little note and those lovely roses, 
for which accept my thanks — asking 
me particularly to come? Well, my 
cousin ?”’ 

She laughed, and gave the arm she 
leaned on the lightest friendly pres- 
sure. 

Trevor was silent for a moment ; a 
little color crept into the brown pallor 
of his face, youthful still in spite of 
the pointed beard which hid the slight 
hollowness of the cheeks 
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‘‘T have had a little success here,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I’ve worked hard for it. 
Even this sort of thing, you know, 
doesn’t come for nothing.’’ 

‘‘T know well enough. But per- 
haps after all it comes too easily. 
You have been working hard—and 
you have been playing hard too. I 
will wager that you did not sleep last 
night; and that you have begun to 
drink absinthe.’’ 

‘* You are ” Trevor began, with 
a short, half-exasperated laugh. ‘‘ You 
are—iny cousin Margot,’’ he continu- 
ed. ‘‘Though I doubted it a little 
when I first saw you there by the 
door. And now I want to introduce 
you to Mrs. Gordon-Blake and Mrs. 
Cholmondely, two ladies who are kind 
enough to receive with me, and so lend 
lustre to this humble occasion. ‘There 
are dozens more anxious to meet you. 
They will arrive in shoals at your 
hotel within a day or so, probably—if 
you are receiving, that is?’’ 

‘‘Oh, most certainly. Haven’t I 
told you? But, there, isn’t that Mrs. 
Jareth Baxter over there, with the 
violets ? Of course itis. Isaw her three 
weeks ago in Paris. And there I see 
one of the women I used to know 
here. I’ve forgotten her name. Find 
me a seat, Cousin Philip, and let them 
hunt me up.”’ 

Establishing his cousin in a high- 
backed antique chair, Trevor himself 
brought her delicate china bearing his 
monogram in gold, caviare sandwiches, 
Russian tea and strawberries crushed 
in sherry. ‘Then leaving her for a few 
moments to the consideration of his 
friends, he went back to the door, 
through which presently, for the hour 
was late, ebbed almost the last of the 
gay company. ‘There remained only a 
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small circle, which included three of 
the half-dozen men present, around 
Mrs. Marvin; and at a little distance a 
group of three young girls, evidently 
—and impatiently—waiting the pleas- 
ure of their chaperones. 

‘QO, Mr. Trevor!’ breathed the 
prettiest of the three, as he came up, 
‘“do please take me to mother. We 
have a dinner engagement, and we 
shall be late now. And I don’t dare 
go by myself and interrupt her!”’ 

Trevor smiled down into the gray 
eyes. 

‘“Well, Ill try—if you’re deter- 
mined to go,’’ he said softly. But he 
lingered, murmuring something in a 
half-whisper into the girl’s willing ear. 

The room was growing dim as the 
light of the spring afternoon faded. 
A sudden chill grayness in this light 
betokened the closing in of the fog 
without. A last gleam of sunlight, 
which had shown through a painted 
window, making an orange spot high 
up on the east wall, went out. ‘Tre- 
vor’s Chinese servant moved about, a 
silent white figure, lighting the can- 
dles in old English sconces. Insensi- 
bly the animated voices of the women 
lowered in tone. 

Presently there was a movement 
and rustle, and the group broke up. 
Mrs. Cholmondely’s high - pitched 
voice rose again volubly. 

‘* Elsie, my child, we must fly home ! 
We shall be shockingly late at the 
Martins’. But first come here, Baby, 
and meet Mrs. Marriott Marvin, Mr. 
Trevor’s cousin, you know, of whom 
we have so often heard him speak.”’ 

(‘‘’The deuce you have!’’ mentally 
ejaculated Trevor. ) 

‘‘T am very glad to meet you, 
Miss Cholmondely,’’ he heard in 
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with an unusual delicate precision, 
due, he thought, to her residence 
abroad. ‘‘I have been studying your 
portrait ’’—she pointed to a half- 
length in pastel resting on an easel. 

There was another five-minutes’ 
lingering over the picture, a running 
fire of admiring comment and of con- 
gratulation. Then ‘Trevor accom- 
panied his guests to the elevator. 

Mrs. Marvin stopped within the 
door of the studio. When he re- 
turned she was standing in a charm- 
ing reflective pose, her hands clasped 
lightly before her, her eyes wandering 
down the long, half-lit room. The 
bare, polished floor reflected the broad, 
pale luminance of the skylight above 
and the yellow stars which the candle- 
flames made along the silvery walls. 
Across the end of the room extended 
a wide divan upholstered in brown 
leather. ‘There were tall, carved chairs 
of antique English oak, and in a niche 
a high buffet gleaming with delicately 
iridescent glass. Here and there in 
corners stood a suit of dull old armor. 
Pictures and sketches in color, black 
and white, and plaster, stood or hung 
sparsely against the walls, and other 
canvases were stacked in nooks and 
corners. 

‘‘Now those people have gone,’’ 
said Mrs. Marvin, turning her head 
and smiling, ‘‘ I can see what sort of a 
place you really have. It is not ex- 
actly what I should have expected— 
butitisvery nice. It is really original. 
You have not got a single palm nora 
Chinese monstrosity—that is marvel- 
ous for this place. I congratulate 
you.’’ 

‘‘It suits me well enough,’’ said 
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Trevor, briefly. ‘‘ Will you come some 
day and see what I have been doing ? 
Not that it is very much.’’ 

‘Thank you. I will come—when 
there is not tea and talk. But I have 
seen something already.”’ 

She walked slowly down the room, 
and Trevor followed. She paused op- 
posite the portrait in pastel, but her 
eyes went farther and rested on a 
group of three canvases leaning, dimly 
perceptible, against the wall. 

‘“’Those two landscapes seemed to 
me good—really good,’’ she said re- 


flectively. ‘‘ That portrait of the old 
man toois surprisingly good. Ireally 
did not think it was in you. But this 


figure-piece of the French peasants 
isn’t so successful. The pose of the 
girl is well enough. But the man’s 
arm is out of drawing, and some one 
has drawn a chalk line to show where 
it should go—vw’est-ce pas ?”’ 

‘‘By Jove, do you say it’s out of 
drawing ?’’ cried Trevor. ‘‘ Scarsdale 
drew that line, but how did you man- 
age to see it ?”’ 

‘*T see everything,’’ said Mrs. Mar- 
vin, laughing crisply.‘‘ And this por- 
trait,’’ she went on, turning suddenly, . 
‘‘T don’t quite like. It’s too—senti- 
mental.’’ 

There was light enough to see the out- 
line of the maidenly figure in its gown 
of pale rose standing against a bough 
of apple-blossoms which one hand 
reached up over the shoulder to grasp. 

‘The treatment is well enough. 
You have caught those wonderful 
stave pearly tones of her skin and hair _ 
—it is as though you had painted in 
milk. But—’’ 

‘‘ All right—say anything else you 
like and I shan’t mind—even if you 
accuse me of being sentimental.”’ 
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“*T can tell you what it is, my cousin. 
You are in love with her.’’ 
Trevor laughed. ‘‘ You’re right,’’ 


he said.’ “‘I am.”’ . 
He stepped backward and turned a 
knobin the wall. With a click a dozen 


electric burners sprang out, extinguish- 
ing the mellow dimness of the candles. 
A: flood of white light poured into 
every corner of the broad room, and 
threw into strong relief the full alertly 
poised figure of the woman standing 
so close to Trevor that he could see the 
pupils of her greenish-gray eyes con- 
tract like a cat’s in the sudden glare. 
She smiled, turning her back on the 
picture. 

‘“Why did you do that? I am not 
going to play the critic any longer.’’ 

‘*No—I’m afraid of you. I wanted 
to see—to see if you are changed.”’ 

Under the merciless light something 
of the charm of her face seemed sud- 
denly to evaporate. Her fair skin 
looked wan, her eyes weary. Even 
the brilliance of her red-gold hair, and 
of her full fresh lips, intensified by the 
green of her gown, lost in tone. She 
looked straight at Trevor, the corners 
of her mouth curving enigmatically. 

“It didn’t take the electric light to 
show us that you are changed,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I can conceal my decadence 
from the light of day at least. My 
flatterers even say I am well preserved. 
It is—how long?’’ 

‘‘ Six years,’’ said Trevor, after a 
pause. 

‘Six centuries.’’ 
ward the door. 

Trevor went down with her and put 
her into her carriage. 

‘“It’s wretched—this livery-stable 
affair,’’ she said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. ‘‘ But Ishall have my own 


She waltzed to- 
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horses soon. I haven’t told you my 
plans yet, have I? You will be inter- 
ested, I’m sure.’’ 

‘* Undoubtedly.’’ 

The street was full of fog, through 
which the cold wind from the bay cut 
like steel points. Mrs. Marvin shiv- 
ered as she drew a fur cape around her 
and pulled up the bear-skin robe. 

_“ And this is your semi-tropical 
climate!’’ she said. ‘‘ Fortunately I 
haven’t forgotten my San Francisco. 
I go about prepared for anything from 
a sunstroke to a blizzard. Come and 
see me, and tell me about Miss Chol- 
mondely. But I can tell you that 
mamma doesn’t altogether approve.”’ 

‘“T know that!’’ said Trevor with a 
rueful grimace. ‘‘ May I come to- 
morrow ?’’ 

‘“No. But come day after to-mor- 
row and take dinner with us—at half 
after seven.”’ 


With: ws?" But ~¥--Shall Me 
charmed.’’ 
‘“Yes. I have a sheep-dog, like 


Becky Sharp, you know. I can’t stop 
to explainnow. ‘Tell the man to drive 
on, please.’’ 

She nodded smilingly, and sank 
back among her furs, whence the deli- 
cate vigor of her coloring shone out 
again like a flower reviving. 

‘It’s the same Margot,’’ thought 
Trevor, watching her drive away. 
Some memory called a troubled smile 
to his lips as he turned to go in. 


CHAPTER II. 


ie was a quarter ‘after seven on the 

day appointed when ‘Trevor left 
his rooms—he lived in two of a modest 
size adjoining his studio. "The March 
afternoon had been warm, with a sum- 
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mer sun in a true California sky of 
ardent blue. But now Trevor wore a 
heavy coat buttoned over his evening 
dress, and he walked the half mile 
through the windy, brilliant streets at 
a rattling pace, arriving at the hotel 
with four minutes to spare. The glow 
in his blood was partly due to this 
brisk motion, partly to an unwontedly 
keen sense of anticipation. 

He sent in his card to Mrs. Marvin, 
and was shown up immediately to her 
reception-room. Out of this small room 
opened three or four others, all fur- 
nished in a style of rather crude 
splendor, in a taste ultra-occidental, 
with much white and gold, and many 
mirrors gleaming frostily under the 
shaded electric lights. ‘Trevor recog- 
nized that his cousin was duly domi- 
ciled in the best apartment of the 
hotel. In the few moments he was 
left to himself he looked about him 
with some curiosity for any chance 
trace of her personality. ‘There were 
on a side-table a number of visiting- 
cards, bearing very respectable names 
—names which only within the last 
year had become familiar to himself ; 
a charming little tea equipage of Royal 
Worcester and old English silver; a 
copy of the MNouvelle Revue, and a 
silver bon-bon box set with small 
brilliants. Remembering Margot’s in- 
difference to photographs, and the 
usual feminine knick-knacks, Trevor 
was not surprised to find no other at- 
tempt to relieve the ornate desolation 
of the place. 

She came in almost immediately, 
and Trevor felt his eyes widen at 
sight of her. A certain air, an un- 
mistakable distinction, Margot had 
always possessed. But the girlish 
haughtiness he remembered had given 
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place toa manner more graceful and 
more assured, alluring, yet impreg- 
nable. In her plain gown of white 
satin, revealing the rosy fairness of 
the shoulders, with her blond hair 
drawn high up on her head, she was 
radiant, ‘‘ stunning,’’ Trevor said to 
himself. She greeted him with cous- 
inly frankness. 

‘‘T hope you’re not anticipating a 
dinner-party,’’ she said. ‘‘ There will 
be no one, except Miss Marriott and 
Captain von Holstein, beside our- 
selves. Von Holstein is captain of 
the steamer that brought me over, and 
an old friend. And Miss Marriott is 
a cousin of my husband. She has 
been with me since his death. It was 
rude of me to call her a sheep-dog, 
for we’re very good friends.”’ 

‘‘And I’m more than glad to meet 
your friends. It will make you seem 
more real, perhaps,’’ said ‘Trevor 
lightly. ‘‘I can hardly realize yet 
that we are to have you back—after 
all these years. But you promised to 
tell me your plans, you know.”’ 

‘‘And I will, so far as they are 
settled. But come, now, and meet 
the other people. We have been talk- 
ing over old times together for an 
hour—did you suspect me of so much 
sentiment ?’’ 

Trevor was presented to Miss Mar- 
riott, a lady of certain age, gray-haired 
and somewhat sharp but a not unattrac- 
tive figure still in her admirably con- 
sidered gown of black and silver ; and 
to Captain von Holstein, a rugged and 
grizzled mariner who was plainly not 
at home in his civilian dress. Then 
the four went out to dinner, Trevor 
escorting Miss Marriott. The table 
was laid in a charming little oval din- 
ing-room, adorned with yellow rose 
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and orchids. ‘The dinner was excel- 
lent, the menn and service thoroughly 
French; the wines perfect. An es- 
pecial golden sherry was served with 
the soup, and at Mrs. Marvin’s motion 
they drank in it the health of the 
donor. Captain von Holstein respond- 
ed with a deep inclination and in his 
turn preposed, fluently but with a deep 
German burr, a toast ‘‘ To the gay old 
days, and to a future renewal of their 
pleasures.’ 

Trevor, lifting his glass, met the 
eyes of the beautiful woman opposite 
him. Her brilliant color did not 
waver. Not a muscle of her mobile 
face stirred as she looked at him care- 
lessly for an instant. ‘Then, smiling 
at Captain von Holstein, she emptied 
her glass slowly. 

‘To the dear old days,’’ she re- 
peated softly. 

Trevor drank, too, in silence. He 
realized suddenly, as somehow he 
never before had done, how completely 
he had passed out of her life. How 
could he guess what memories woke 
in her eyes that lingering smile? Of 
one thing only he could be reasonably 
sure—that he had no place in them. 

The talk went on gayly. Miss Mar- 
riott was full of humor as dry and 
pungent as the champagne which en- 
livened it. The Captain, rather to 
Trevor’s surprise, displayed a conver- 
sational agility inconsistent with his 
heavy and practical aspect. And for 
the hostess, Trevor recalled his old 
comparison of her to a finely tempered 
blade, supple and flashing, almost too 
keen and quick. ‘To-night she was all 
animation. Her face looked bewitch- 
ingly young and fresh; her heavy- 
lidded eyes woke and laughed with 
almost their old girlish gayety. Tre- 
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vor watched her with unconcealed ad- 
miration. 

At first he himself was almost silent. 
He was not by nature atalkative man: 
and when, as now, an interesting prob- 
lem presented itself for his solution he 
was apt to seem absent. Thus his 
face, dark and rather melancholy,wore 
now an expression of reserve and half- 
abstraction : while in reality no word 
escaped him of the jesting badinage 
with which the two women plied Cap- 
tain von Holstein and one another. 
The most perfect camaraderie and un- 
derstanding evidently existed among 
the three, whom a close intimacy 
seemed at one time to have united. 
Trevor gathered, from the messages 
with which they charged. him for 
friends in New York and on the other 
side, that his stay in San Francisco 
was to be very short, and half forgave 
him for monopolizing Mrs. Marvin’s 
attention. At the same time he won- 
dered a little why he himself -had been 
invited on this particular evening, 
since his presence, if not actually dis- 
cordant, certainly added nothing to 
the harmony of the occasion. But he 
thought he knew his hostess suffi- 
ciently well to be assured that there 
was reason in what she did. He 
waited, therefore, contenting himself 
with an occasional ‘glance or oblique 
word from her. 

When the entrée was served Miss 
Marriott turned to him and ex- 
pressed gracefully enough her pleasure 
in meeting at the same time Mrs. 
Marvin’s cousin, and a painter whose 
work she had followed with great in- 
terest. Trevor, decidedly surprised 
bowed his acknowledgment. 

‘Pray don’t take that for mere 
conversational small-coin, Mr. T'revor,’’ 
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she went on briskly. ‘‘I assure you 
it means something. I know your 
reputation in your Paris a/e/ier, and 
I have seen some of the work you did 
there. Grosjean—of course you re- 
member Laurent Grosjean ?—was an 
acquaintance of ours in Paris, and he 
showed us some sketches and several 
heads in chalk. And of course I saw 
your Salon picture two years ago, and 
a year ago as well. I know who 
bought them and where they are now! 
So you see fi s 
‘‘That I owe you more gratitude 
even than I supposed at first a 
‘No, I can’t claim it. That debt, 
if debt it is, you must pay to Mrs. 
Marvin. Her interest has been, if not 
greater, at least more energetic, than 
mine. It was she who dragged us up 
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from the Riviera to see your first Salon 
picture—isn’t it so, Margot ?”’ 

‘‘Quite true,’’? said Mrs. Marvin 
with a frank smile. ‘‘I went on pur- 
pose to see it.’’ 

‘‘T was in Paris then,’’ said Trevor 
quickly. 

‘*T did not know your address, And 
besides, I was seeing no one. It was 
not long after Mr. Marvin’s death.’’ 

‘‘T know,’’ said Trevor; ‘‘I wrote 
to you at Rome.”’ 

‘““Ves. I was just leaving then. 
Sarah and I went to Baden for the 
baths.”’ 

‘‘T saw you at Baden.”’ 

Mrs. Marvin’s fair brow bent into 
the passing semblance of a frown. 

‘‘ We were living in absolute retire- 
ment. I could not have seen any one,’’ 
she said coldly. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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COLOR STUDIES 
di: 


TEWELS, JEWELS OF STONE AND SHELL 
WASHED WHERE THE TIDE SWEEPS OVER THE BAR! 

NEPTUNE’S PEARLS FROM THE SIFTED SWELL, 

VIOLET BEADS, OR AN AMBER STAR! 
STREAKS OF THE ORANGE OF MERMAIDS’ HAIR, 

BLUES THAT LEAP FROM THE WELI, OF THE DEEP ; 
MANDARIN YELLOWS THE SEA-GODS WEAR, 

COLD GREEN TEARS THAT THE SIRENS WEEP ! 
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O VIOLET FOAM AT SUNSET, CHARGING HOME 
ACROSS THE DARK, WARM, TAWNY-BREASTED SAND 
IN PURPLE COUNTERPOINT OF PEAKS, THAT CUT 
RETREATING ORANGES AND SINUOUS PINKS 
REFLECTED EASTWARD FROM THY REFLUENT SLOPE ; 
THY FINGERS DARKER, STAINED IN LAVENDER, 
THAN PLUM-LIKE VEILS THAT DULLY MASK THE BLUSH 
OF THIS SEQUESTERED EVE :—OF PALE BLUE FIRE 
THE UPPER SKY, A YAULTED CEIL, LAUGHS OUT 
HER CRYSTAL SOUL THROUGH THY SYMPHONIC CURVES, 
THERE MINGLED WITH THE WEST’S MORE HUMAN CRY! 
THE MOON, LOW SWINGING, LIKE A SILVER LAMP, 
HANGS DIM O’ER ALTARS OF THE WINY SOUTH, 
WHERE, RESTLESS, HAUNTED, KNEEL THE GRAY GEEEN CRESTS. 
ONE GULL ALONE, A SWIFT TERRESTRIAL MOON, 
FLIES WITNESS OF MY TEARS; THEN, MOCKING, SLIPS 
BENEATH THE DARK BLUE SHADOW OF A WAVE. 
—ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. 


fat VALU OF THE IMPERSONAL, 


HE word fersona 
means a mask. 
It is a signifi- 
cant thing that 
so many of our 


words should 
have deeper 
philosophical 


meanings underlying their surface 
value, or should even, as in this 
case, express a subtle paradox. We 
are known by our personality, or 
by our mask, which means that we 
are known by something extraneous 
and false, and consequently are not 
known at all. Indeed, so identified 
do we become by long association with 
what we represent that frequently we 
do not even know ourselves, and go 
through life quite unconscious of the 
potentialities of the real creature. 
Truly ‘‘ All this world’s a stage and 
all the men and women merely play- 
ers,’’ in a deeper sense than we realize. 

Not only is our body, our outward 
form, a mask that we wear, but the 
whole outer expression of ourselves, 
the peculiar idiosyncrasies, tastes, emo- 
tions, and prejudices which go to make 
up the sum of personality. This mask 
we are said to have derived from our 
parents, and it is called by some hered- 
ity. Its tendency is to make us sub- 
servient to itself, and to draw upon us 
a fate more grim than that of the 
‘‘man in the iron mask,’’ for it holds 
us in a more fatal grasp, and becomes 
the arbitrary master of our actions and 
our destiny. Like a Frankenstein, an 


entity of our own conjuring, it ob- 
trudes upon us its lusts, hatreds, 
wars, injustices, arrogances, cruelties, 
and all the swarm of smaller stinging 
disturbances and distempers that are 
the exhalation of its moral unwhole- 
someness, forcing us to accept them as 
its own. Its power lies in the fact of 
its creating for us a false focus, de- 
claring itself the center of the uni- 
verse, and arranging all things about 
it, as if connected with it by little 
threads ; binding us so inextricably in 
this phantom system that the whole 
world of events and ideas becomes 
like radiating filaments from a com- 
mon point, and we can see nothing 
detached from it. ‘Thus enveloped, 
hidden, and controlled by our mask, it 
becomes the only reality to us, and 
the living .face within gradually 
shrivels up. 

But what is the face within the 
mask? It is the soul, which tran- 
scends birth and death, the flesh, 
heredity, moods, passions, and passing 
prejudices; the soul, which is natu- 
rally free and creative, which works 
from within outward, which builds 
out of itself the whole body of right 
impulses, sound faiths, and true 
thoughts, and which, instead of draw- 
ing the threads of the universe to 
itself as a center, is the point from 
which radiates true vision. 

The native atmosphere of the soul 
is truth, its mission fearless, fruitful 
energy; and the man unhampered by 
the false mask of personality wields 
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the power of God. He sees things 
and systems according to their own 
constitution, which gives infinite power 
of variety and adaptation to his work. 
He sees things as all great seers have 
seen them. He modifies them as all 
great masters have modified them. 
Just in proportion as he drops the 
clog of personality the freedom of in- 
dividuality asserts itself. ‘Thus per- 
sonality, the mask, and individuality, 
the masked, are the natural enemies 
of one another, and constitute the 
eternal paradox of human existence. 

The thing masked is not merely the 
infinity and individuality of the soul ; 
it is the world of things, the great 
truths of being. For the world and 
nature are also outgrowths of the 
same spirit whence comes the human 
soul; and the same divine law works 
in and through each. The analogy, 
or ‘‘correspondence,’’ or ‘‘ symbol- 
ism,’’ between them is a real and a 
vital one ; and the common impulse of 
matter, mind, and spirit is the struggle 
toward perfection. 

But the soul, whose sphere should 
be boundless, is, of them all, the most 
fettered and bound. In the begin- 
ning, at birth of its mask, itis at home 
in the world. It trusts, and enjoys, 
and appropriates fearlessly. It is in 
direct and friendly relations with its 
environment; and, if unhindered, 
would grow and expand in an atmo- 
sphere of truth, developing unchecked 
its native individuality. In its intel- 
lectual processes it draws suns in their 
enormous orbits. A few figures added 
in its head correspond to facts a billion 
miles away. It is in right relations 
with the universe of law and nature, 
and sees them as they are, and not 
merely as connected with himself. 
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It is naturally broad, generous, and 
just. It wishes to render to every- 
thing its due. But its growing mask 
gradually obscures perceptions, and 
blunts its impulses. It begins to call 
attention to its own wants and needs, 
distorting all intellectual and moral 
proportion, and slowly sapping the 
force of individuality, until finally the 
parasite has choked the living branch 
on which it grew. ‘The rich stupen- 
dous world has shriveled to a miser- 
able handful of petty utilities. 

But there are forces at work all the 
time trying to tear away this mask of 
petrifaction and death from our be- 
numbed senses. ‘These are the great 
impersonal forces of Science, Religion, 
Philosophy, and Art, which demand a 
concentration and consecration of the 
soul itself, for the rendering of their 
high offices. 

‘These vast abstractions are, in their 
nature, impersonal, and he who tries 
to express a truth in their terms must 
first come into right relations with 
them. ‘The current of communication 
between interpreter and interpreted 
must be pure and true, undefiled 
by false motives or base admixtures. 
Can we believe that Shakespeare, or 
Beethoven, or Plato, or Emerson, was 
the slave of his own personality? We 
might almost say that they could have 
had no personalities, or that their 
personalities were mere transparencies 
which freely received and transmitted 
the light of truth. The tendency of 
our age—and it is what makes it a dis- 
eased, morbid, and self-conscious one— 
is the attempt to use art to express our- 


. selves, whereas we should use our- 


selves to express art. ‘There are to- 
day vast potentialities of Thought, of 
the Ideal, and therefore of the most 
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truly Real, awaiting only the alembic 
of the impersonal process for crystalli- 
zation into the perfect form., If we 
could be made to understand that our 
greatest barrier and limitation, the 
wall which incloses us within our- 
selves, and within our poor and finite 
achievements, is only our own person- 
ality, we should at least have a right 
starting-point to begin from. ‘There 
can never be any unity, any organic 
wholeness, of motive and aspiration 
among us so long as we remain the 
miserable little self-centered atoms of 
the human mass that we are now, 
each isolated from the other by its in- 
dividual concerns, wrapped in its little 
insular cloud of egoism, hedged 
about by its particular prickly fence of 
self-love and self-aim. We have got 
to become depersonalized before we 
can become instruments of greatness, 
before even we can become individual 
parts of a universal whole. 

The essence of impersonality is 
rooted far back in Oriental thought, 
whose spirit is in many delicate and un- 
considered ways beginning to penetrate 
and influence our own cruder meth- 
ods of thinking. Contemplation, with- 
drawal from self, study of ideals, inner 
examination, and interpretation of the 
soul, harmonious relations between 
ourselves and nature, are some of the 
means by which Buddhist teaching 
frees the soul from the false limita- 
tions of personality, and leads it to 
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true and complete self-expression. It 
teaches us that to follow the highest 
natural impulse is to follow the high- 
est natural law, and that this impulse 
will not lead us to repression of self, 
but to liberations of those high fac- 
ulties imprisoned within self; that our 
realization and our fulfillment lie within 
ourselves, and will not come to us by 
outside processes, however stringent. 
Its doctrine is not one of renunciation, 
but of detachment—detachment from 
the clogs and hindrances to free soul- 
development. Weare enabled through 
such consequent largeness of vision, to 
attain right perceptions of things as 
they are, of ourselves as we are, and 
of our relations to things, to ourselves, 
and to each other; through these per- 
ceptions to attain knowledge, and by 
knowledge to have our soul’s progres- 
sion gently led into that selfless 
plane of spirituality, impersonality, 
and calm which is our highest human 
development. 

To apply philosophical truth to daily 
experience is what we fail to doin the 
most part; and yet, to be worth any- 
thing, its principle must be both prac- 
tical and practicable, carrying its uni- 
versal solvent into all human experi- 
ences and relations, into affairs of 
state, business, love, marriage, and 
daily living. A great law works alike 
in small details and universal wholes, 
in mortar and stone and completed 
structure. ANNE H. DvER. 
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“<< OMPARING the arts 
of all ancient nations 
that have dealt with 
contemporary life, 
we shall find that 
none equals in spon- 
taneity, exactness, artistic beauty, and 
range of subject that of the two such 
periods occurring in the history of 
Japan. The Egyptian picture-writings 
were conventional, meager, and _ hier- 
atic; the Assyrian portrayed only pro- 
filed kings, their pageants, sports, and 
lion-hunts; the Greeks, with their ex- 
quisite vases and cinerary urns, con- 
fined themselves principally to the de- 
lineation of sacred rites and ceremonies; 
medieval Europe has a few grotesque 
faces to give; but in Japanese art of the 
twelfth, as well as later in the eigh- 
teenth, century we have every con- 
ceivable phase of human life (love, 
religion, and belief) presented in 
terms of pure beauty, in line, color, 
and mass. 

Now these two periods, the twelfth 
and eighteenth centuries, although 
identical in subject, are radically dif- 
ferent in the artistic point of view. 
In the earlier one it was the life of 
the masses as a picturesque whole, 
condescended to and represented by 
the great court painters. At that 
time the profession of artist was one of 
the highest known; it was hereditary, 
and the court artist sat in a seat of 
honor, and was as far above the com- 
mon people as the stars which shone 
upon ‘them at night. In the eigh- 


teenth century the artists were men 
themselves of the masses—men who 
knew and felt all that they depicted, 
who lived the life that they portrayed, 
and carved their own heart histories 
on the printing block. What though 
the haughty aristocrats scorned the 
ambitious commoners, the people had 
at last found voice and consciousness, 
and like a great awakened butterfly, 
it spread its iridescent wings and felt 
the sun. 

The school thus inaugurated was 
termed the Ukioye, or ‘‘ Floating 
World,”’ signifying that it dealt with 
the fluctuating tides of fashion, life, 
and love. At first it confined itself to 
paintings, screens, panels, fans, Kake- 
mono, or hanging scrolls, but these 
were necessarily few in number and 
could have no great circulation. ‘To 
meet the ever-increasing demand, pic- 
ture-printing was introduced, and for 
years strong splendid outlines of black 
and white were scattered throughout 
the country, as chromos in America at 
the present time. Soon another inno- 
vator arose and began to color his 
prints by hand, filling in his outlines 
with flat washes of blue, red, yellow, 
brown, etc. ‘This style, in spite of the 
labor involved, and the frequent care- 
lessness in coloring, consequent upon 
hasty editions, continued popular for 
quite a number of years. The next 
important step was an attempt to use 
color in printing itself, cutting new 
color-blocks to fill in the outlines of 
black. At the beginning only two 
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colors were used, delicate rose and 
green. Marvelous results were wrought 
from this primitive composition, the 
Japanese artists seeming to exhaust the 
possibilities of effect through such 
means as juxtaposition of tints, diluting 
by black or thinness, printing over one 
another, cutting intricate checks and 
patterns where the two shades vibrated 
excitedly, and a thousand other devi- 
ces, originated by them, and employed 
for the first time in these wonderful 
prints. When all secrets of the two- 
color blocks had been discovered it was 
of course a mere matter of time when 
a third color was to make its appear- 
ance; after it a fourth, then a fifth; 
until some daring genius should fling 
away all convention, and boldly adapt 
as many color blocks as he thought 
necessary for a full pictorial effect. 


Such a genius was Suzuki Harunobu. 


His work began in the era of the 
two-color prints, about 1750, passed 
into three colors, and finally, about the 
year 1765, reached its culmination in a 
series of most beautiful designs, each 
filled to the tiniest corner of its area 
with soft, full, satisfying tones of blue, 
gray, olive, brown, purple, and rose. 
For eight years Harunobu worked un- 
ceasingly, and the prints remaining 
are among the perfect things of art. 

Conscious of his own power, he re- 
fused to follow the traditions of print- 
ers, and to design posters and play- 
bills for the theaters of Yeddo. ‘‘ Why 
should I degrade myself to the deline- 
ation of actors?’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘I 
am a Japanese painter’? (Yamato- 
yeshi). He scorned the subtle distinc- 
tion drawn between artists of the brush 
and those of the color-block, openly 
declaring himself ‘‘ the true successor 
of the painters in the art of printing.’’ 
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And indeed he is justified in his be- 
lief, for his prints remain forever 
worthy substitutes for paintings, clear 
and refined in action, strong in pres- 
ence; figures set in completely render- 
ed surroundings, and bathed in real 
atmosphere, patterns on dresses sub- 
ordinated to the masses they decorate. 
The key to his first complete work is 
not so much the multiplicity of color- 
blocks as his striving for atmosphere 
and background. Never before in the 
history of Ukioye prints had the whole 
ground been tinted to represent sky 
and earth and sea. Never again in his 
career will Harunobu deign to do other 
than fill his whole picture with har- 
monious and expressive tints. 
Beautiful and unique as Harunobu’s 
method now became, there was yet 
another field in which he may well lay 
claim to excellence, and this was his 
choice of subject. Never before had 
there been such variety and sweet- 
ness in grouping, such tender treat- 
ment of emotion, such exquisite hints 
of pure artistic perception. It is a 
phase of art permeated and made close 
by the warmth of human interest, of 
human smiles and tears. In spirit it 
is like the innocent fresco groups of 
Benozzo Gozzoli, but with a far 
greater variety of treatment and sim- 
plicity of composition. One print 
shows us a young mother with a 
sleeping baby at her breast. Not even 
the conventionalized, oblique eyes, the 
exaggerated coiffure, the strange, 
bright-colored robes of the little one, 
can avert the throb of tenderness we 
feel, or deny to this Asiatic madonna 
the sweet motherhood of our Western 
shrines. In another print two little 
iaidens stoop beside a tiny stream to 
gather the purple iris which flaunts 
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its banners there. Again, a lover 
listens at the shoji of his mistress’s 
dwelling, while on the thin partition 
is shown, in silhouette, the shadow of 
one who sits within. Her samisen is 
upon her knees, and we can see by 
the slender, upraised throat that she 
is singing—singing, perhaps, of him 
whose arms are now extended toward 
the sweet shadow. Another print 
shows us an old faggot-gatherer, 
heavily laden, trudging along a moun- 
tain path. ‘There is a sprig of cherry 
blossoms atop of his pack; the hills 
are blue before him, the rice-fields 
green beneath. One can see in his 
wrinkled face the joy of life and liv- 
ing. Here is a poet, brush in hand, 
gazing dreamily across a moonlit sea, 
whose horizon curves inward,as though 
the world itself lay subject to his 
dreaming. ‘There a girl is sleeping, 


and the dear vision of love that comes 


to her takes gauzy shape in the air 


above. In another print two lovers 
appear. It is the time of cherry blos- 
soms. ‘The young man lifts his com- 


panion in his arms that she may reach 
from the fragrant bough above a flut- 
tering poem which some one—whom 
can it be?—has consigned to the 
flowers’ keeping. And so endlessly, 
almost every phase of the life of the 
common people being represented. It 
is worthy of note that Harunobu was the 
first Japanese artist to interpret to any 
great extent love, the romantic love of 
the young, with its passions, joys, and 
fears. 

In the first year of triumph, of com- 
plete pictoral representation, his back- 
grounds were generally an even soft 
tone of gray against which his figures 
were designed in color so thinly ap- 
plied that most of the remaining ex- 
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amples are faded into a very echo of 
their original richness; and yet, so 
evenly and delicately have they 
blended that the art lover can scarcely 
find it in his heart to wish them other- 
wise. An old piece of tapestry gains 
a new wonder in the gradual mellow- 
ing of tints, the masterpieces of Eu- 
ropean frescoes have absorbed, through 
the centuries of worship, an inexpres- 
sible dignity and reserve; and so with 
these early gems of Harunobu’s art, 
the colors seem to have fallen asleep, 
and it is the dream of them, trans- 
fused in the unearthly light of a 
spiritual world, that now has come to 
us. ‘These tints are indescribable in- 
deed, for the material world has no 
analogue with which to compare 
them. Say that his yellow is an after- 
glow of light on a field of ripened 
grain ; his gray the thought of a dove 
for his mate’s warm breast; his blue 
the smile of heaven on a sea invisible 
to human eyes; his white the sound of 
moonbeams as they fawn on mountain 
mists,—and still we are gross and ma- 
terial beside his symphonies of tone. 
At this period backgrounds are 
merely hinted at, but, in the years to 
follow, nothing became too compli- 
cated or daring for his genius to at- 
tempt. Also heavy and more opaque 
coloring came into use; tree trunks 
were thick brown, woodwork deep 
yellow, foliage darkest green, and 
seas of turquoise blue. He becomes 
exhilarated at the beauty of his own 
glowing conceptions, and essays yet 
more wonderful flights of iridescent 
fancy. Sometimes his entire sky is a 
soft, luminous rose-color, and this is 
not done with any realistic intention 
of a sunrise or sunset effect, but as a 
pure decorative experiment. One of 
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the prints in which this is most ex- 
quisitely adapted represents a scene 
upon a lotos-pond. Here two young 
girls, willowy, graceful, and delicate 
as the lotos itself, push their way 
through the tall flowers in a tiny skiff. 
One girl stands with oar in hand, the 
other leans over the side of the boat, 
and, with sweet deprecation in her 
very attitude, prepares to sever the 
stalk of the fairest blossom. The 
whole feeling of the little tragedy is 
rendered with a delicacy unknown to 
Western artists, and the olives and 
pinks of the flowers, the pale wood- 
color of the boat, the harmonious 
blending of shades in the dresses of 
the two girls, make even in their 
present faded condition, an indescrib- 
able contrast with the glowing sky. 
This design, as is the case with many 
of his best, is taken from one of 
his previous book illustrations, and 
worked out in color as well as line. 
Criticised merely as an artist, not asa 
poet or interpreter, Harunobu excelled, 
not so much in strength of line and 
force of action, as in delicacy of feel- 
ing and perfect beauty of coloring. 
His figures of.young girls are fairy- 
like in their exquisite, frail sweetness. 
Two little housemaids, washing clothes 
beneath a blossoming cherry-tree, have 
more refinement than many of the 
royal portraits of Europe. The hum- 
blest household task is etherealized in- 
to poetry; a girl brushing snow from 
a step, digging a new-found bamboo- 
shoot from the moist earth, slicing fish 
for food, or even peddling vegetables 
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around the street;—all these, viewed 
through the magic of his eye, are 
charming studies, rather than repre- 
sentations of drudgery. But although 
strength of line is not his dominant 
characteristic there are certain moods 
in which he reaches a wonderful skill 
in this alone. In some of his tall, 
narrow prints, called ‘‘Kakemono-ye,’’ 
this is very striking. Asa fine ex- 
ample of this occasional great power 
in line and motion, as well as in his 
usual mastery over color, one of his 
famous prints, ‘‘’ Two Young Girls in 
the Wind,’’ may be mentioned. In 
this a wonderful effect of wind is 
given. ‘The grasses are bowed to the 
very earth, the willow-tree tosses in 
lines that follow the flutter of the 
long-sleeved. dresses that the little 
maidens wear. One girl stands as 
though bracing herself against the 
spring tornado, the other bends low, 
like the grasses. Such restraint, such 
delicacy combined with strength, such 
massing of black and white, such soft 
radiance of color, will not be met again, 
even in the work of Harunobu. 

The artist died about the year 1773, 
after a life of endeavor that did not 
reach its height until he was well along 
in years. He created types that were 
as real in their day as the Gibson girl 
or the Chimmie Fadden of modern 
New York; but aside from types, as 
long as art exists he, the once-idol of 
the common people, one risen himself 
from commonness, shall be known as a 
genius and a master. 

Mary McNEII, FENOLLOSA. 
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ERE is the work of an 
artist thoroughly 
capable, completely 
sincere ; possessing 
the delicatest of liter- 
ary consciences, the 
most fastidious taste. One dares af- 
firm at least that what he puts forth, 
having reached the standard of the 
former, having been tried by the touch- 
stone of the latter, is as good as the 
author can make it. | 

It is worth some slight mental exer- 
tion, some adaptation to a different 
point of view, to understand and ap- 
preciate this art, so individual, so dis- 
tinctly creative. Meredith never writes 
down to nor around his audience ; he 
hangs out no gauds to allure the crowd. 
In the main, therefore, and inevitably, 
these stand on the hopeless outside— 
hopeless because they don’t want to 
get in, don’t imagine that there is any- 
thing inside to pay for the trouble. 
They stare at the opaqueness of fan- 
tastically fretted windows, perceive no- 
thing, and go away with perhaps the 
flinging of a pebble against the stone. 
But once inside, the glow and glory of 
color through that marvel of glasswork 
—the meaning each smallest angle and 
curve reveal, the coherence of the 
whole design ! 

Meredith is the novelist’s novelist ; 
master of the craft, the wonder and de- 
spair of lesser craftsmen. ‘These, if no 
others, appreciate the perfection of his 
technique, the model that it must be 
to themselves, who still ‘‘fag on at 


flesh,’’ hopeless of catching ‘‘life’s 
flash’’ as does his genius. 

‘The Amazing Marriage’’ is such 
an achievement, such a model. Ana- 
lyzed and dissected it reveals a skele- 
ton perfectly articulated, ‘‘ beautiful 
bones’’ faultlessly put together. 
Looked at in its entirety it is living, 
it is life. 

There is the story. From the first 
page it catches and holds you—you 
cannot choose but hear. The pro-— 
logue of the loves of the Old Buccaneer 
and the Countess Fanny is a romance 
complete in itself, and a dashing one. 
What a limning of this strange pair, 
in a phrase as is Meredith’s gift! 
Here is the Countess: ‘‘ There is a 
picture of her in an immense flat 
white silk hat trimmed with pale blue, 
like a pavilion, the broadest brim ever 
seen, and she simply sits on a chair ; 
and Venus, the Queen of Beauty, 
would have been extinguished under 
that hat, I am sure; and only to look 
at Countess Fanny’s eye beneath the 
brim she has tipped ever so slightly 
in her artfulness, makes the absurd 
thing graceful and suitable.’’ 

And Kirby ‘‘was a magnificent 
fizure of aman, and used to be com- 
pared to a three-decker entering har- 
bor after a victory.’’ ‘There you have 
him ! 

Countess Fanny’s passion for the 
old warrior of sixty-five, the elopement 
under the noses of her husband and 
family, sworn to baffle Kirby; her 
marriage and the birth of two chil- 
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dren—these make up the story, which 
ends with the death of the wedded 
lovers twenty years later. 

‘“Her husband sat looking at her 
with his old large gray glassy eyes. 
You would have fancied him awaiting 
her death as the signal for his own 
release. But she, poor mother, be- 
hind her weeping lids beheld her son’s 
filial love of her wounded and bleeding. 
When there was anything to be done 
for her old Kirby was astir. When it 
was nothing, either in physic or assist- 
ance, he was like a great corner of rock. 
You may indeed imagine grief in the 
very rock that sees its flower fading to 
the withered shred. On the last night 
_ of her life this old man of past ninety 
carried her in his arms up a flight of 
stairs to her bed.’’ From such a stock 
as this it is plain no ordinary scion could 
spring; the children of the Old Bucca- 
neer are worthy their parents. Chil- 
lon, the son, has his mother’s grace, 
beauty, andspirit. And Carinthia, her 
father’s favorite, with his rugged and 
powerful physique has inherited also 
his indomitable soul. In the first half- 
‘ dozen pages the girl stands out before 
us, a strong young figure, mountain- 
bred, with something of the simplicity 
and the majesty of the mountains about 
her. 

‘*You’re a capital walker, you’re a 
gallant comrade ; I wouldn’t wish fora 
better,’’ says her brother, assenting to 
her proposition that their journey away 
from the old home left desolate shall be 
made on foot, since ‘‘ driving would be 
like going gladly.’’ After the night 
spent in vigil the two start at dawn on 
their two-days’ walk. Chillon says ; 

‘You were right, Janey, about not 
going to bed last night; we might 
have missed the morning.”’ 
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‘*T hate sleep ; I hate anything that 
robs me of my will,’’ she replied. 

‘You'd be glad of your doses of 
sleep if you had to work and study.”’ 

‘To fall down by the wayside tired 
out—yes, brother, a dead sleep is good. 
Then you are in the hands of God. 
Father used to say, four hours for a 
man, six fora woman.’’ 

‘‘And four and twenty for a lord,”’’ 
added Chillon, ‘‘ I remember.’’ 

You are not suffered to forget the 
Old Buccanner ; he lives indelibly im- 
pressed in the minds and hearts of his 
children. Carinthia quotes his ‘ Max- 
ims for Men’—surely some bibliophile 
must number a copy of this book 
among his last-century treasures !— 
and Chillon caps it with another. 

‘““You remember everything . of 
father,’’ Carinthia said. 

‘“We both do,’ said Chillon. 

She pressed her brother’s arm. 
‘We will. We will never forget any- 
thing.’’ 

Carinthia is the core and pivot of 
the story ; her character is its noblest 
and most living. And she draws her 
strength from two sources—the an- 
cestry and living influence of the old 
Captain and the splendid freedom of 
the mountains in which she has grown 
to womanhood. ‘These two antece- 
dents have a common likeness; to- 
gether they account for Carinthia. 
The Old Buccaneer we know; we 
forget him no more than his children 
did. And the Austrian mountains— 
how skillfully, with what exquisite art, 
the magnificent frame of these is set, 
for one first sight of their foster-chil- 
dren. ‘The first paragraph, the first 
sentence gives the scene: 

‘“ Brother and sister were about to 
leave the mountain-land for England. 
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They had not gone to bed overnight, 
and from the windows of their desert- 
ed home, a little before dawn they 
saw the dwindled moon, a late riser, 
break through droves of hunted cloud, 
directly topping their ancient guardian 
height, the triple peaks and giant of 
the range, friendlier in his name than 
in aspect for the two young people 
clinging to the scene. ‘They were 
about to quit. His name recalled 
old days; the apparition of his head 
among the heavens drummed on their 
sense of banishment. 

‘To the girl this was a division of 
her life, and the dawn held the sword. 

The appearance of her old 
friend the towering mountain height, 
up a blue night-sky, compelled her 
swift mind to see herself far away, 
yearning to him out of exile.’’ And 
again : 

‘(Dawn in the mountain-land is a 
meeting of many friends. The pin- 
nacle, the forest-head, the latchen- 
tufted mound, rock-bastion, and defiant 
cliff, and giant of the triple peak 
were in view, clearly lined for a com- 
mon recognition, but all were figures 
of solid gloom, unfeatured and bloom- 
less. Another minute and they. had 
flung off their mail and changed to 
various indented, intricate, succinct in 
ridge, scar, and channel; and they all 
had a look of watchfulness that made 
them one company. ‘The smell of 
rock-waters, and roots of herb and 
moss, grew keen; air became a wine 
that raised the breast high to breathe 
it; an uplifting’ coolness pervaded the 
‘heights. What wonder that the moun- 
tain-bred girl should let fly her voice. 
The natural carol woke anecho. She 
did not repeat it. 

“¢* And we will not forget our home, 
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‘Chillon,’ she said, touching him gently 


to comfort some saddened feeling.”’ 

This completes the picture: 

‘The armies of the young sun-rise 
in mountain-lands neighboring the 
plains, vast shadows, were marching 
over woods and meads, black against 
the edge of golden; and great heights 
were cut with them, and bounding 
waters took the leap in a silvery radi- 
ance to gloom; the bright and dark- 
banded valleys were like night and 
morning taking, hands down, the sweep 
of their rivers. Immense was the 
range of vision scudding the peaks, 
and over the illimitable eastward plains, 
flat to the very east, and sources of 
the sun. 

Carinthia said: ‘‘ When I marry I 
shall come here to live and die!’ 

It is not necessary to point out that 
while these and similar passages are 
unsurpassable as pure word-painting, 
their significance lies in their absolute 
relation to the story. Without the 
beauty and grandeur of the mountains 
we should not have had Carinthia; 
with the double clue in hand we feel 
that we know her. 

We follow her on the descent of 
these mountains to Baden; her meet- 
ing with the ‘‘ philosopher,’’ Gower 
Woodseer; her discovery of the beauti- 
ful Henrietta in her brother’s heart; 
whereupon, though Chillon is the 
dearest on earth to her, she instantly 
and humbly yields him to the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish girl,’’ ‘‘reserving for herself a 
handmaiden’s place within the circle 
of their happiness.’’ With some ap- 
prehension of the difficulties of the 
world she is going to enter, the coun- 
try-girl’s fear of the critical English 
ladies, dispelled, though, a little by 
the heart-warm message to her in 
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Henrietta’s letter to Chillon — and 
what a letter that is !—Carinthia goes 
on to find her destiny. 

Meantime we return to the ‘‘ natural 
philosopher at the age of twenty- 
three,’ ‘‘limping leisurely in the 
mountain-maid Carinthia’s footsteps, 
thankful to the Fates for having seen 
her.’’ And with him we encounter 
Lord Fleetwood, of whom some hints 
have been dropped as a most eccentric 
nobleman, the second or third wealth- 
iest in Great Britain, and the incalcu- 
lable adorer of Chillon’s Henrietta. 
We, too, are permitted a glimpse into 
Woodseer’s notebook, where his im- 
pressions of Carinthia are recorded in 
phrases that strike fire from Lord 
Fleetwood’s flint : 

‘A beautiful Gorgon—a haggard 
Venus. A panting look: A 
look of beaten flame: A look of one who 
has run and at last beholds ! 

From minute to minute sheis the rock 
that loses the sun at night and reddens in 
the morning.’ 

‘‘But that’s a face high over 
beauty,’’ cried Fleetwood, ‘‘just to 
know there is a woman like her, is an 
antidote. You compare her to a rock. 
Who would imagine a comparison of a 
woman to a rock! But rock is the 
very picture of beautiful Gorgon, hag- 
gardV e1iusi is.) You have done 
what I thought impossible—fused a 
woman’s face and grand scenery, to 
make them inseparable. She might be 
wicked for me. I should see a bright 
rim round hatred of her !—the rock 
you describe. I could endure horrors 
and not annihilate her! Ishould think 
her sacred.”’ 

Do you see how the woman comes 
out, through the eyes of those behold- 
ing or imagining her? Meredith gives 
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a hundred pictures of her, each through 
the medium of a different mood or per- 
sonality, all fusing into one, compo- 
site but matchlessly clear. His method, 
that of true art, is always the objec- 
tive. 

The scene shifts to Black-forest, 
Baden, ‘‘the sprightliest of the ante- 
chambers of Hades’’ ; the description 
of which, with the Countess Livia and 
her ‘‘numerous courtiers on the bor- 
der of the promenade under the 
lighted saloons,’’ is a marvel. Here 
appear the shabby philosopher and 
Fleetwood, who seems established as 
‘the pupil of his philosophy for the 
conduct of life.’’ a 

Alas for the philosopher! He falls 
victim to the glass of ‘‘ piled parti- 
colored liquors,’’ the fascinations of ‘‘a 
most heavenly lady, composed of day 
and night in her colorings, but more 
of night, where the Western edge has 
become a pale steel blade ’’—and the 
green tables. He wins money and loses 
his senses to the Countess Livia. Read 
the pages in which his dazzled brain 
paints her in phrases! See him over 
his notebook, closing it ‘‘ with a thrill- 
ing conceit of the right thing written 
down, such as entomologists feel when 
they have penned the rare insect. But 
what is butterfly or beetle compared 
with the chiseled sentences carved out ” 
of air to constitute us part owner of 
the breathing image and spirit of an 
adored fair woman? We repeat them, 
and the act of repeating them makes 
her close on ours by virtue of the eagle 
thought in the stamped gold of the 
lines,?* 

As Woodseer possessed his lady of 
‘‘marvellous eyes andthe glamour for 
men’’ by virtue of insight, so do we 
possess Carinthia, ‘‘the red-haired, 
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gaunt girl of the mountains.’’? ‘This 
is Henrietta’s impression : 

‘‘It’s impossible to dislike her. 
Oh! she is wild! She knows abso- 
lutely nothing of the world. She can 
do everything we can’t—or don’t dare 
to try. Men would like her. Papa’s 
beginning to dote. He says she would 
have made a first-rate soldier.’’ 

The admiral proclaims her “his 
tonic.’”’ ‘‘He had, when a young 
man, met her famous father ; he vowed 
she was the Old Buccaneer young 
again in petticoats, and had made 
prize of an English man-of-war by 
storm ; all the profit, however, being 
his.”’ 

Livia opines that no young man 
would look twice at her ; nevertheless, 
a ball-dress is got for Carinthia, in 
preparation for the great affair at the 
Schloss. It is here she meets Lord 
Fleetwood, whois drawn thither against 
his will by his promise to Henrietta, 
he the ‘‘slave of his word,’’ known 
never to break it. But first Fleetwood 
has had sight of Carinthia, climbing 
the mountain-side in the dawn: 

‘Not comparable to Henrietta in 
feminine beauty, she was on an upper 
plateau, where questions as to beauty 
are answered by other than the shal- 
low aspect of the girl.’’ In her face 
there was ‘‘a savage poignancy in 
serenity unexampled among women— 
or modern women. One might ima- 
gine an apotheosis of a militant young 
princess of Goths or Vandals, the 
glow of blessedness awakening her 
martial ardors through the languor 
of the grave.’’ 

Yet this impression scarcely pre- 
pares us or accounts for the event of 
that night, ‘‘ beyond all tongues and 
trumpets and possible anticipations.”’ 
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Carinthia, by force of a sudden as- 
tounding irradiation—‘‘ she was look- 
ing superb... she was magical,’’ says 
Henrietta—actually makes prize of 
the unaccountable Harl. He asks her 
to dance, he offers her himself, and is 
gravely accepted. 

And this is the amazing marriage— 
‘‘the jewel-hand of the kingdom gone 
in a flash, to ‘a raw mountain girl’ !”’ 

For Fleetwood, finding himself taken 
seriously, and held prisoner of his 
word by the girl’s simplicity, does 
marry her, under a protest which is 
kept from her. The ceremony takes 
place in England; directly afterward 
Carinthia is driven on Fleetwood’s 
coach—with Fleetwood’s bruiser inside 
—to a prize-fight, and after this she is 
taken toa country inn—and left there. 

And she goes to London in search 
of her husband; a strange position, 
indeed, ‘‘ the mixture of the astound- 
ing and the woful in her misadven- 
ture. One could almost laugh at our 
human fate, to think of a drop off the 
radiant mountain heights upon a 
Whitechapel green-grocer’s shop, 
gathering the title of Countess Mid- 
way.”’ 

London laughs at the Earl of Fleet- 
wood pursued by his ‘‘ Whitechapel 
Countess’’; there are spicy rumors, 
tales, and ballads; she follows him, 
she begs to see him and is refused — 
and yet: 

‘‘ He held an individual memory of 
his bride, rose-veiled, secret to them 
both, that made them one, by subdu- 
ing him. For it was a charm ; an ac- 
tual feminine, an unanticipated, per- 
sonal charm; past reach of tongue to 
name, wordless in thought. She 
wore through the critic ordeal his 
burning sensitiveness to grace and 
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delicacy cast about a woman, and was 
rather better than not withered by it. 
On the borders between maidenly and 
wifely, she, a thing of flesh like other 
daughters of earth, had impressed her 
skeptical lord, inclining to contempt 
of her and detestation of his bargain, 
as a flitting hue, ethereal, a trans- 
figuration of earthliness in the core of 
the earthly furnace.’’ 

There we see her, Carinthia of the 
mountain-face, the princely spirit ! 
And through all the stress and chafing 
of the strange tie that binds her to 
Fleetwood, through the ridicule his 
conduct casts upon her, Carinthia 
holds to her birthright ; she shines out 
ever clearer and more august; she 
grows, develops into a woman, splen- 
did in power. She has held her 
husband’s respect, his unwilling im- 
agination yields to her remembered 
charm. In the end, and when she 
has become indifferent, she conquers 
him. ‘‘ She penetrated the discrowned 
tyrant’s nature some distance, enough 
to be quit of her foregoing charms. 

She flung him, pitied him, and 
passed on along her path elsewhere. 
This can be done when love is gone. 
In Carinthia’s case her revived en- 
thusiasm for her brother drove to the 
penetration of the husband pleading 
to thwart its course. His offer was 
wealth: that is, luxury, amusement, 
ease. The sub-audible himself into 
the bargain was disregarded, not 
counting with one who was an upward 
rush of fire at the thought that she was 
called to share her brother’s dangers.”’ 

And so Carinthia follows Chillon’s 
fortunes to Spain, and Fleetwood goes 
intoa monastery; here is the picture of 
the beaten despot: 

‘‘He wrote, read, tore the page, 
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trimmed the lamp, and wrote again. — 
He remembered Gower Woodseer’s 
having warned him he would finish 
his career a monk. Not like Feltre, 
an oily convert, but under the hood— 
yes, and extracting a chartreuse from 
his ramble through woods, richer 
far than the philosopher’s mills of 
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the burning signal of release from his 
torments; there his absolving refuge, 
instead of his writing fruitless, intri- 
cate, impossible stuff toa woman. ‘The 
letter was renounced and shredded; 
the dedicated ascetic contemplated a 
hooded shape, washed of every earthly 
fleck. It proved how men may by 
power of grip squeeze raptures out of 
pain.’’ 

In dealing with this book of Mere- 
dith’s I have not been able to assume, 
on the part of my readers, a familiar- 
ity with it sufficient to render this 
outline and these quoted paragraphs 
superfluous. It is unfortunately a 
fact that the attitude toward Mere- 
dith’s work of nine-tenths of the read- 
ing public is one of placid ignorance, 
where it is not actual hostility. This 
latter frame of mind is attributable 
usually to an absorption of incom- 
petent and foolish ‘‘criticism,’’ or to 
an attempt to read Meredith without 
the necessary equipment of brains. 

Mr. Zangwill’s quip of ‘‘ The Amaz- 
ing Hardy and Meredith the Ob- 
scure,’’ expresses the popular notion 
to a T. People take it for granted 
that they won’t be able to see any- 
thing in the latter, and end by con- 
vincing themselves, at least, that 
there’s nothing to see. 

For instance, Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
charges, perhaps with some justice, 
that our magazines ‘‘ humor the pub- 
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lic in its accredited snobbish demand 
for English fiction.’’ Then he goes 
on to say, very drolly to the discern- 
ing: ‘‘Such a mass of pompous affec- 
tation. as Mr. Meredith’s ‘ Amazing 
Marriage ’ has been chosen as a serial 
in Scribner's, merely because certain 
London cliques have puffed the alleged 
‘genius’ of its author.’’ 

This is a sample of alleged ‘‘ criti- 
cism.’’ Here is another from the /x- 
dependent, which ought to know better, 
and which calls Meredith ‘‘ the most 
elaborately feminine man in English 
literary life’’—as though there were 
not enough virile power in any one of 
his books to stock half a dozen of the 
“leading novelists of the day’’ for 
life. This fact very evidently has not 
penetrated the brain of the /udependent 
critic, for he calls the ‘‘ Amazing Mar- 
riage’’ ‘‘a crazy structure gorgeously 
decorated, in which dwell nympho- 
lepts, aged satyrs, erotic wives, and 
foredoomed maidens, all moving on to 
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delight.’’ - 

There is only one answer to such 
exhibitions of dense ignorance or will- 
ful misrepresentation: read Meredith. 
It is all too plain that these critics 
never have. 

It is simply with the purpose of 
directing attention to the novelist’s 
latest book that this article has been 
written. Criticism of that book is out 
of the question. All that I could say 
of it would be the expression of an 
admiration which to those unac- 
quainted with Meredith must seem ex- 
travagant, and which the few who 
know him will take for \granted. 
Breadth and vigor of conception, depth 
of insight, matchless vividness of char- 
acterization, and absolute mastery of 
style—these are what Meredith stands 
for to his appreciators; these make 
‘The Amazing Marriage’’ the flash 
of genius that it is, the creation of a 
ripe and perfect art. 

DIANA ARCHER. 
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ATTAINED, 


’ 


SAW HER STANDING ON A JUTTING HEIGHT ; 

HER GLEANED FIELDS BELOW HER LAY OUTSPREAD, 
IN PANORAMIC VISION, DRY AND DEAD. 
UNWAVERING SHE STOOD, BATHED IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIGHER ALTITUDE: I STRAINED MY SIGHT 
To CATCH THE GLORY SHINING ROUND HER HEAD; 
IT SEEMED SOME DISTANT STAR HAD THEN FIRST SHED 
ITS RADIANCE THERE, THRILLED WITH EMPYREAL WHITE. 
SLOWLY, AS ONE FROM SWOON, ANXIOUS I TURNED 
TO MARK THE SPACE BETWEEN: I KNEW THE WAY ; 
THE WHITENED FIELDS WERE READY, AND MY FEET 
Must HASTE, THAT I MIGHT GLEAN. "THE FEVER BURNED 
WITHIN ME OF DESIRE. I WOULD NOT STAY: 
FoR WHEN THAT HEIGHT WAS GAINED REST WOULD BE SWEET. 

—Osia J. HILEs. 


Tone, He Ee 


SOUL oF DULL COLD MARBLE! LIGHT OF ART! 
THYSELF THE SCULPTOR’S DREAM ; REFULGENT, FREE 
SAY WHAT PYGMALION HATH FASHIONED THEE, 
WHAT SPIRIT QUICKENED THEE, SET THEE APART ; 
TO GIVE THE INSENSATE STONE THY THROBBING HEART— 
BID THY OWN MARBLE LIVE IN ECSTACY? 
THE MUSES NAMED_THEE, SMILED ON DESTINY 
AND CRAVED HER CROWN THEE SCATHELESS FROM TIME’S DART. 


Tuy SOUL HATH WALKED IN RAPTURE LONG AGONE, 
A GLEANER IN THE GROVES OF ACADEME. 
TO THEE GRAVE PHIDIAS HIS CRAFT HATH SHOWN, 
THE ‘ATTIC BREDE’’ HATH BEEN THY WAKING DREAM, 
ART’S NEW HyPATIA, FOR TO THIS ALLIED, 
THY GLORIOUS SOUL HATH ART REVIVIFIED. 
—JosEPH LEWIS FRENCH. 


OLYMPIA:—THE ANCIENT FESTIVAL AND ITS 
MODERN RESTORATION. 


WorlL the world will re- 
) gard with curious 
interest the interna- 
tional festival,term- 
ed a revival of the 
Olympic games, 
which takes place 
this month at Athens. Most careful 
and elaborate preparation has been 
made, chiefly by the Greek commit- 
tees, with Crown Prince Constantine 
at their head, and it is expected that 
many countries will send representa- 
tives to take part in the contests. 
Prof. William Sloane, of Princeton, is 
chairman of the American committee, 
and this country will be represented in 
‘the games by eight men, four of whom 
have been sent by Princeton Univer- 
sity, and four by the Boston Athletic 
Association. 

The ancient Stadion, where the 
Panathenaic festival was celebrated 
through hundreds of years, is again 
the center of activity and interest, not 
only to Athenians and Greeks, but to 
the world, for there the games are 
again to be witnessed. The history 
and associations of the spot have the 
fascination that belongs to many 
old Hellenic sites, which serve to 
bring the heroic figure of ancient 
Greece into strange and intimate con- 
tact with our nineteenth-century civili- 
zation. 

This Stadion was first set apart for 
the Panathenea in the fourth century 
B. C., by Lycurgos, but it was re- 


served for Herodus Atticus to make it 
one of the most splendid of Athenian 
monuments. Even in the reign of 
Hadrian, when so many noble archi- 
tectural works were carried forward in 
different parts of the Roman Empire, 
the Stadion and the Odeon of Herodus, 
at Athens, were ranked among the 
most notable achievements of the time. 
The wealthiest citizen of Athens, he 
was also the most accomplished orator 
of the age, the tutor of Marcus Aure- 
lius, and later a Roman consul. Re- 
turning to Greece to spend quiet years 
in philosophic meditation on his estates 
at Marathon, he was chosen president 
of the Panathenaic festival, and, not 
pleased with the appearance of the 
ancient Stadion, he told the Athenians 
that at their next meeting they should 
find it covered with marble. In 
the intervening four years he had 
seated the vast amphitheater, accom- 
modating 50,000 people, with the 
marble of Pentelicus, ‘‘a work beyond 
all others for wonder,’’ and here for 
centuries the festival was splendidly 
celebrated. But, like most of the great 
monuments of ancient Hellas, it has 
lain for other centuries buried under 
débris many feet deep. The site was 
identified in 1675, and was excavated 
by Ziller in 1869-1870, King George 
defraying the expense of the work. 
Some of the marble was found zz stu, 
but the greater part had disappeared, 
doubtless to feed the ever-present 
limekiln which haunts the ruins of 
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ancient buildings. Further excava- 
tion has been found necessary to the 
rebuilding of the Stadion, in the course 
of which interesting discoveries have 
been made concerning the arrange- 
ment of the seats, platforms, steps, 
Cte: 

And now the great amphitheater is 
again being seated with Pentelic marble 
through the munificence of a wealthy 
Greek,—M. Averoff, of Alexandria,— 
who has placed a large sum in the 
hands of the Greek committee for this 
purpose. Although the work cannot 
be finished before the festival, the 
sphendone, or circular end of the sta- 
dion, in its entire height will be seated 
in marble, as also the three lowest tiers 
along the sides. ‘The remaining seats 
will be of wood, to be replaced later 
by marble, and it is said that the Sta- 
dion will in time be made as magnifi- 
cent a monument to this modern He- 
rodus Atticus as was the ancient 
foundation to his predecessor in good 
works, 

The city of Athens is providing a 
series of unique entertainments to take 
place during the festival, which will 
include the illumination of the Acropo- 
lis and other ancient monuments by 
electricity, and a number of representa- 
tions of the dramatic masterpieces of 
the world, beginning with Sophocles 
and ending with Wagner. A special 
Olympic Hymn, composed for this fes- 
tival by the modern Greek composer 
Samaras, will be rendered by a great 
chorus and orchestra. The various 
archeological schools at Athens will 
hold public meetings, and as the open- 
ing of the games, April 6, will mark 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
declaration of Greek independence, 
thousands of Greeks will come from 
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the colonies and the domain of the 
Turk to celebrate that day. The vic- 
tors in the games will be crowned by 
King George ; not with the wreath of 
wild olive which rewarded the Olympian 
victor, but, alas ! with a silver crown in 
imitation of it. This is but one of the 
many striking contrasts between the 
ancient festival and its modern repre- 
sentative, which, even with its Hel- 
lenic setting, but serves to emphasize 
the vast difference between the ideals 
and achievements of the ancient and the 
modern world. 

Olympia, remote, reserved, consecra- 
ted—was but a sacred grove, on the 
banks of the Alpheus, overlooked by 
Cronion—in the narrow flower-strewn 
plain of Elis—with its temples and vo- 
tive statues and altars ; while just be- 
yond, dedicated also to Olympian Zeus, 
were the palestra, gymnasium, and 
other buildings and spaces devoted to 
the games, which, too, were under the 
surveillance of the god, and for his 
glory. Here, every four years, through 
twelve centuries, gathered the chivalry 
of Hellas, to sacrifice to Father Zeus, 
and to take part in the great national 
festival. Few things could unite the 
Hellenes, scattered over all the shores 
of the A’gean and the Mediterranean, 
and in each new environment develop- 
ing peculiar and individual character- 
istics ; perhaps nothing but extreme 
disaster, inflicted by a foreign foe, 
could so bring together the little repub- 
lics in the isolated cities, the islands, 
and the colonies, as did this festival 
and shrine of Olympian Zeus. 

King Iphitus, of Elis, was regarded 
as the founder of the Games, and as 
such his name was inscribed on the 
bronze disc in the ancient temple of 
Here, whereon were engraved the laws 
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governing the celebration of the festi- 
val. He it was who arranged the 
sacred truce, which all the Pelopon- 
nesian states ratified, declaring Olym- 
pia to be sacred ground, into which no 
armed force could enter during the 
time set apart for the Games. In 776 
B. C., with the victory of Coroebus, 
began the recording of the names of the 
Olympian victors and the documentary 
history of the federal festival. 

At this time the Eleans had entered 
into an alliance with Sparta on the 
‘‘ basis of a common recognition of the 
Olympian Zeus, and the common par- 
ticipation in his festivals,’’ and under 
their joint control roads were built, a 
temple treasure was formed, and laws 
were established which came to be re- 
garded as ‘‘ thesacred law of Olympia.”’ 
The crown of wild olive was from the 
first the reward of the victor. Prof. 
Curtius says: ‘‘ When the Persians 
stood before Thermopyle and there 
heard that the main body of the men 
of Greece was assembled at the Olym- 
pic games, the followers of Xerxes 
were not astonished at the Greeks hold- 
ing such matches, nor at their holding 
them at such a time, but solely at their 
exerting themselves for no other prize 
than a wreath of leaves ; so great was 
the ennobling and moral elevation pre- 
served in the Greeks by the idea of 
these contests, that love of gain and 
all such base impulses were left ata 
distance. In how high a degree this 
feeling was dictated by consideration 
for the god is at once manifest from 
the wreath being taken from the tree 
sacred to him. ‘The wreaths them- 
selves, or the tripods, wherever these 
sacred vessels were used as prizes, 
are left behind by the victor in the 
sanctuary of the deity. In short, the 
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whole transaction is dedicated to the 
gods.”’ 

In the beginning the foot-race was 
the only contest, and this consisted in 
running once the length of the Stadion. 
Other races were gradually added— 
together with wrestling, boxing, 
throwing of the spear, and discus, and 
fighting with the cestus. In these 
the Dorian or Spartan influence may 
be seen, for in Dorian Crete first, and 
later in Sparta, were established the 
gymnasia, which afterward became so 
powerful a factor in Hellenic educa- 
tion. ‘‘ Here fixed ethical rules were 
first introduced; here the principle of 
forbidding the youthful ambition to be 
desecrated by any consideration of 
gain was established; here came into 
use, in contrast to the flowing robes of 
the Ionians, a short and light dress for 
men, which was to promote the health 
and agility of the body, and form a 
transition to the state of complete 
nakedness which was introduced in the 
exercises of the young. ‘These Creto- 
Spartan principles spread during the 
period of Spartan dominion in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and under their influence the 
Olympian games were instituted.’’ 
Not until the twenty-fifth Olympiad 
was the chariot-race introduced, fol- 
lowed by the race of horsemen and the’ 
Pancratium. 

It is well known that through all 
the centuries of Greek development 
and greatness, and through centuries 
of defeat and foreign domination as 
well, these festivals held their sway 
over the national life, until in 394 
the edict of Theodosius prohibited 
their further celebration; that follow- 
ing this decree many valuable art 
treasures were removed to Constanti- 
nople ; and that in 426 A. D., Theodo- 
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sius II. ordered the burning of the 
great buildings. 

The destruction of Olympia was, 
however, incomplete until nature came 
to the aid of the foes of Greece, and 
the earthquakes which visited the 
peninsula in 522 and again in 551 A. 
D., overthrew the great temples and 
festival buildings; while landslides 
from the overhanging hill of Cronion 
covered all that remained of the ar- 
chitectural and sculptured glory of 
Olympia, so that for centuries even the 
site was unknown. 

Attention was first called to it in 
1723, and in 1829 excavation was un- 
dertaken by the French Government, 
which after the battle of Navarino sent 
an expedition into the Peloponnesus, 
accompanied by a scientific mission, as 
that of Bonaparte to Egypt had for- 
merly been. A commission composed 
of archeologists and artists, at the 
head of which was the architect 
Blouet, explored the ancient ruins. 
The great temple was partially ex- 
cavated and a few important sculptures 
were removed to the Louvre; but 
here the work terminated, and, 
though its resumption was frequently 
urged, nothing further was done until 
the German Government, through 
the influence of Prof. Curtius, became 
sponsor for the complete exploration 
of Olympia. After some negotiation 
the Greek Government authorized 
Germany to begin the work of ex- 
cavation, and in the autumn of 1875 
it was vigorously undertaken. 

This purely scientific enterprise re- 
flects great credit on the German Gov- 
ernment. Gaining nothing for its 
own museums, since all objects found 
were to remain in Greece, it spent a 
large sum of money, and for six suc- 
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cessive seasons prosecuted the work, 
usually with a force of three hundred 
workmen. ‘The temples and festival 
buildings were excavated: and the en- 
tire Altis cleared. Aside from the 
buildings and altars there were found 
‘fone hundred and thirty marble 
statues or reliefs, six thousand coins, 
four hundred inscriptions and a thou- 
sand objects in terra-cotta.’’ ‘This 
wonderful collection has been placed 
in the museum at Olympia and may 
now be studied in something of its 
old environment. ; 

The excavations have confirmed 
and enlarged our knowledge derived 
from literary sources concerning the 
worship, the art, and the games of 
Olympia. The dominant influence of 
Zeus was expressed in his splendid 
temple, his imposing altar, and the 
crowd of votive statues that thronged 
the Altis. Near by were the ancient 
temple of Here and the tomb of Pelops, 
and in later years the Metroum, dedi- 
cated to the Mother of the gods. 
Within the Altis were also the Philip- 
peum, a circular Ionic building erected 
by Philip, and the Prytaneum, or ban- 
quet halls; while on the slope of Mt. 
Cronion, and reached by broad flights of 
of steps, were the thirteen treasuries 
erected by cities, for the most part out- 
side of Greece proper, for the reception 
of their votive offeringsto Zeus. They 
were built in the form of small Greek 
temples 7 antis, some of the most 
famous being those erected by Syra- 
cuse and Gela, Sicyon and Megara. 

At the foot of the terrace on which 
the treasuries were built was a long 
line of Zanes, or statues of Zeus, 
erected from the fines inflicted upon 
competitors in the games. Besides 
these were to be seen a multitude of 
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statues ; groups, ex-votos, and statues 
of athletes, with representations of 
victorious chariots and horses. Here 
was the most wonderful of museums, 
many of its bronzes and marbles bear- 
ing such names as Pheidias (for he 
had here one statue of an athlete), 
Onatas, Peeonios, and Calamis. 
Concerning the influence of the 
festival upon plastic art in Greece, 
Curtius, after speaking of temple 
sculpture and the influence of Delphi, 
says: ‘‘Finally the development of plas- 
tic art had yet a third point to which 
to attach itself in the sanctuaries of 
the national gods,—viz., the great 
festive games,—for nothing exercised 
so powerful an effect on the growth 
of a national plastic art as the ordi- 
nance which issued from those sanc- 
tuaries to the effect that the victors 
in the great competitive games might 
be honored by statues in the courts of 
the temples. About the time of the 
Pisistratidee the first statues of the 
kind were dedicated at Olympia. On 
this head the rule obtained that triple 
‘victors might be represented in life 
size and complete likeness to nature. 
‘* A perfect gymnastic training was 
in itself an artistic performance, a 


creation of art, which the Hellenes 


accomplished upon their own persons. 
When one from out of the number of 
youthful rivals had perfectly solved 
this task, the impression of this living 
work of art, in which gods and men 
delight, was not to pass away with the 
short festival. 

‘* Accordingly, the services of art 
were called in to preserve, in the 
memory of the Hellenes, by means of 
lasting materials, the blooming vigor 
of the victor’s youth, and to assemble 
round the habitations of the gods, the 
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centers of the nation, a band of chosen 
youths in imperishable forms, calling 
upon coming generations to imitate 
their prowess. Art was freed 
from its fetters, and in the perfect hu- 
man body its one aim was placed before 
it—an aim fixed and near at hand, 
but ideal at the same time. By these 
means the sculpture of the Hellenes 
was led into the paths peculiar to it.’’ - 

Just outside the sacred inclosure 
were the buildings and courses devoted 
to the games, whose foundations and 
extent have been determined during the 
excavations. "The Stadion, at the foot 
of Mount Cronion, was connected by a 
covered way with the Altis, and ex- 
tended toward the east for nearly two 
hundred and twenty yards. 

Between the Stadion and the Al- 
pheus lay the Hippodrome for chariot 
and horse races, extending for a dis- 
tance of about eight hundred and forty 
yards. 

South of the Altis was the Bouleu- 
terion, or senate chamber, in which sat 
the Olympian Senate, to whom an ap- 
peal lay from the Hellanodicee. In 
this building was the treasury and an 
altar of Zeus, at which the competi- 
tors took a solemn oath to abide by the 
conditions of the contest. 

To the west lay the gymnasium, 
surrounded by porticoes, and the 
palaestra, the Theokoleon or dwelling 
of the priests, and the Leonidzeum, 
in which distinguished guests were 
entertained, the great masses of the 
spectators sleeping on the grassy plain 
in tents or beneath the open sky. 

Many of the principal sculptures of 
Olympian temples have been preserved, 
and are a revelation and sometimes a 
rude shock to the student of Greek art. 
The great temple of Zeus, built of 
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soft stone, with its sculpture in mar- 
ble, had the architectural decorations, 
as well as the pedimentary sculpture 
and the metopes, highly colored. In- 
deed, all Doric buildings at Olympia 
were colored—and mostly in brilliant 
red and blue. 

Of the twelve metopes which repre- 
sent the labors of Hercules three are 
-in the Louvre, and fragments of the 
remaining number are in the museum 
at Olympia. The names of the sculp- 
tors of these bas-reliefs are unknown, 
but the work is of immense interest 
from its unusual archaic quality. The 
pediment groups can be almost wholly 
restored, and they also show an unex- 
pected archaism, although so near in 
time to the very summit of Greek art. 
The tradition that these pediments are 
the work of Alcamenes and Paeonios 
can hardly be considered seriously. It is 
conceded, however, that these artists 
may have furnished the designs and in- 
trusted them to Peloponnesian artists 
and workmen for execution, since the 
composition is far better than the 
workmanship. One work of Paeon- 
ios we have, however, which is fully 
identified, the Victory, executed by 
this sculptor for the Messenians of 
Neupactus, and erected in the court of 
the great temple of Zeus in 424 B. C. 
Upon the base of this monument is 
the inscription, ‘‘ Paeonios made this 
statue and carried off the prize for the 
acroteria placed upon the temple.’’ M. 
Diehl, in his ‘‘ Excursions in Greece,’’ 
finely describes this work: ‘‘’ The 
goddess is represented flying in mid- 
air, an eagle hovers beneath her feet, 
and her whole body is thrown for- 
ward in glorious motion; the left foot 
scarcely touches the pedestal, while 
the right still presses the marble, 
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which was formerly painted blue, and 
represents the space through which 
the Victory is taking her flight; All 
the outlines of the body are visible 
under the fine clinging material of her 
robes blown by the wind, and the 
long Doric chiton, leaving the left 
leg and shoulder uncovered, swells 
out behind in harmonious folds. 
Originally her ample  outspread 
wings and a wide mantle floating 
on the breeze supported the statue 
and restored its balance; originally, 
too, the left arm was raised and gave 
the goddess a still prouder attitude, 
and the head, of which unfortunately 
only the back remains, completed the 
effect of this wonderful figure. 
Among the ancient Olympian tem- 
ples that of Here is perhaps most 
interesting because of its being one of 
the very earliest of Greek temples, and 
verifying the theory that the first 
specimens of Greek architecture were 
in wood ;—with foundation of hewn 


-stone and walls of brick, the col- 


unins and entablature were of wood, 
while the roof was tiled. <A point 
which we find of special interest in 
this and other archaic buildings of 
Greece, is the use of terra-cotta decora- 
tion. ‘These moldings and casings of 
colored terra-cotta covered and pro- 
tected the cornice, pediments, and other 
exposed portions of the building, and 
at the same time furnished a rich addi- 
tion to the harmonious color scheme 
of the temple. 

Within the foundation walls of the 
Heraion was found the exquisite Her- 
mes of Praxiteles, the priceless gem of 
the Olympian collection. This statue 
of Hermes bearing the infant Dionysos, 
was discovered May 8, 1877, and is re- 
markably well preserved. ‘The noble 
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head, shown in our frontispiece, is en- 
tire, and its surface but little abraded, 
a rare sight, indeed, among ancient 
Greek sculptures. The genius of 
_ Praxiteles was most effectively shown 
in these youthful heads, in which he 
delighted. Itis said of him that no 
sculptor of antiquity possessed to the 
same extent the power to express 
feeling. ‘To fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this marble, we need only 
to remember that before its discovery 
we had no authentic work of Praxiteles, 
as we have none of Polykleitos, Lysip- 
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pus, and many other of the great mas- 
ters of Greek sculpture. 

As the colossal Zeus of Pheidias, 
marvel of the ancient world and sum- 
mit of the world’s art, leaves no trace 
of its presence in the great Olympian 
shrine, so has the spirit which it in- 
carnated, the spirit of great Hellas, fled 
from Greece and from the earth. In 
vain do we ‘‘restore’’ ruined temple 
or shattered statue or festival of Olym- 
pia ;—the breath of Hellenic life which 
inspired them has no place in our 
modern world. Mary E. Boyce. 
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——7 HE Centennial and Interna- 
AA tional Exposition to be held 
| in Nashville is to commemo- 
rate the prosperous closing 
of the first century since ‘Tenesseee 
was first admitted into the Union. It 
is to be opened May 1, 1897, to con- 
tinue six months; and bids fair to 
outrank all preceding expositions in 
select comprehensiveness and sym- 
metric completeness. Itis not planned, 
of course, on so gigantic a scale as 
the World’s Fair or the National 
Centennial of ’76; but the limits of 
the scheme are sufficiently liberal 
to make it thoroughly representative 
in its State, national, and international 
features. John W. Thomas, a well- 
known railroad president and a broad- 
minded public-spirited citizen, has 
been made president; and on the 
Executive Committee are Horace H. 
Lurton, of the Tennessee Supreme 
Bench ; E. W. Cole, a railroad capital- 


ist; Gen. W. H. Jackson, of Belle 
Meade; Luke E. Wright, the dis- - 
tinquished Memphis barrister; William 
L. Dudley, of Vanderbilt University ; 
G. H. Basket, of the Vashville Banner; 
and other men whose influence reaches 
beyond the borders of their own State, 

Of the main buildings, one is already 
completed, and several others in pro- 
cess of erection are so far advanced as 
to draw crowds of visitors to the 
grounds every week to note the rapid 
progress. The Administration Build- 
ing was the first one erected. ‘The Au- 
ditorium is a massive structure, of colo- 
nial architecture, gaining stateliness 
from its four Ionic porticoes with circu- 
lar connecting colonnades. The Machin- 
ery Building is Roman-Doric, and its 
dimensions are 526x124 ft., while the 
Commerce Building on the opposite 
side of the grounds measures 591 x 256 
ft., and is perhaps the most imposing 
structure of the group. The Woman’s 
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Building is one of the ‘‘ happy 
thoughts’’ that often aptly originate 
in a woman’s brain, for its conception 
is due to Mrs. Sara Ward-Conley, of 
Nashville, who has in her design 
idealized the Hermitage, the home of 
Andrew Jackson. She has introduced 
certain features of Greek architecture 
in harmony with the colonial style of 
the old mansion, but has so subordi- 
nated the modifications as to leave to 
the historic original the dominant im- 
pression. The Hermitage is situated 
only 12 miles from Nashville, is 
reached by one of the most charming 
drives in middle Tennessee, or by rail, 
and as a shrine of national honor will 
prove an interesting adjunct to the 
Centennial. The Transportation Build- 
ing presents a striking facade, with 
its great portal, like a triumphal arch, 
uniting two immense wings of massive 
structure but of appropriate archi- 
tectural simplicity. The Agricultural 
Building is planned after the Renais- 
sance style; and its central dome, of 
impressive height, is the center of six 
smaller domes, so disposed as to add 
dignity to the effect. 

But among all the main buildings 
the palm of excellence must be ac- 
corded the one that is to be devoted 
to the fine-arts exhibit, which is a re- 
production in design of the ancient 
Parthenon. Artists in the leading 
cities of the North and East have been 
moved to more than ordinary interest 
in the Centennial on learning what a 
noble gallery is being prepared to re- 
ceive the works of art. _ 

Seven of the leading buildings, in- 
cluding the. one already completed, 
will be furnished by the 1st of next 
July, ten months in advance of the 
opening of the exposition. There will 
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be sixteen main edifices, besides nu- 
merous minor structures. History, 
Horticulture, Forestry, the Negro De- 
partment, the United States Govern- 
ment, and several of the States will 
have suitable buildings. 

A beautiful park of 200 acres, in the 
suburbs of Nashville, has been secured 
for the Centennial. It is near the 
spacious grounds and attractive halls of 
Vanderbilt University, which ranks 
as the Harvard of the South. Cen-- 
tennial Park is easy of access, since 
two lines of electric cars and the reg- 
ular railway furnish means of rapid 
transit to and from the city. It is on 
a pleasing elevation, and from points 
of observation one may view the 
fairest section of middle Tennessee, 
through which flows the picturesque 
Cumberland. The grounds are beauti- 
fully laid out in grass and flower plots, 
and will have asphalt walks and be 
diversified by lakes with picturesque 
bridges, one of which is to be a re- 
production of the Rialto. 

Perhaps the chief cause of the pop- 
ularity of the centennial enterprise is 
the evident earnestness of its projec- 
tors and patrons, as shown by their 
prompt measures to put their wise and 
elaborate plans into execution. When 
the exposition opens, on May 1, 1897, 
it is intended that all departments 
shall be in thorough readiness, and 
that once in the world’s history of 
such affairs the last strokes of prepa- 
ration shall not encroach on the open- 
ing to mar the pleasure of the invited 
public. ‘To illustrate the spirit of en- 
terprise that pervades the whole un- 
dertaking it is sufficient to note the 
fact that Theodore Cooley, Chief of 
the Department of Fine Arts, has 
already, over a year in advance of the 
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- opening, advised American artists of 


- the conditions controlling the proposed 


exhibit in that section, and has also 
appointed juries of selection in the 
leading cities. ‘The pictures and stat- 
uary to be sent from New York and 
vicinity will be submitted in March, 
1897, to the following jury: Edwin H. 
Blashfield, chairman; George de For- 
est Brush, Bolton Jones, Swain Gif- 
ford, H. Siddons Mowbray, Frederic 
Dielman, and J. B. Brown. It is 
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the purpose of the Centennial Art 
Committee to secure also large con- 
tributions from England, France, Hol- 
land, Germany, Spain, and Italy, since 
the exposition is to be international as 
well as American in all of its depart- 
ments. 

The energy, enthusiasm, and liber- 
ality of the people of Tennessee insure 
to their patriotic enterprise a signal 
and well-merited success. 

M. E. Forp. 


BYE SE, 


AWN, RED ON THE BLUE SEA-LINE, 
BURSTS OPEN LIKE A ROSE, 
SCATTERING ITS PETALS ON THE TIDE 
WHICH WAY THE SEA-WIND BLOWS. 
Ho! FoR A SHIP WITH A SNOWY SAIL ! 


THE PINK FLAKES DRIFT TO THE SHORE 
AND VANISH IN THE SPRAY, 

But 10! ON THE BLOOMING BANK 
A MIRACLE GREETS THE DAY. 

SPEED, SPEED, A SHIP WITH A SNOWY SAIL, ! 


IN THE MYSTERY OF THE GRASS 
A THOUSAND ROSES NOD 

WHERE A MAIDEN PATIENTLY WAITS 
LovE AT THE HAND OF GOD. 

WOE TO A HEART AND A SNOWY SAIL ! 


DAY DIES LIKE A ROSE IN BLIGHT, 
SERE-YELLOW AND PALE RED, 

AND A HEART LIES STILLY AND COLD 
UNDER THE TWILIGHT DEAD. 

Gop, AND A HEART, AND A SNOWY SAIL. 


—HENRY CLAYTON HOPKINS. 


DEDICATED TO MUSIC. 


A NEW AMERICAN OPERA. 


HE successful season of grand 
opera in German just brought 
toaclose in New York was marked 
by a point of emphasis quite out of 
the way of local events of the kind. 
This was no less than the production 
of a new grand opera in English. We 
refer to ‘‘’The Scarlet Letter,’’ the 
story of which is, of course, taken 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s famous 
romance. In fact, Hawthorne’s son- 
in-law, Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, 
is the author of the libretto. The 
musical sitting is by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch. 

The claim that it is the first grand 
opera by an American on an American 
subject may well be yielded in favor 
of ‘‘ Ia Spia,’’ by Max Maretzek, and 
‘Rip Van Winkle,’ by George F. 
Bristow. Neither of those was in any 
sense ‘‘ grand opera,’’? however. The 
first mentioned, constructed on the 
flimsiest Italian model, scarcely re- 
ceived attention; while the other, 
highly thought of in its day, in effect 
would be now considered no more than 
a secttlar cantata. They were put 
forth, of course, owing something to 
attractiveness of the subject in each 
case, but mainly to play upon a pa- 
triotism ‘which did not then exist, in 
love for music of a high order. But 
in the thirty odd years which have 
passed since then we have heard so 
much of the greatest music, under 
great leaders, we would not listen now, 
patiently, to what in those days got 


considerable attention. Under these 
conditions it may well be claimed that, 
in relation to American life, grand 
opera is now more nearly native and 
to the manor born. At all events here 
is a young man who, if not born among 
us, is brought up with us from boy- 
hood, graduating from our schools, and 
having received the greater part of his 
musical instruction in his father’s 
house, who composes a work which 
the mention of is sufficient to crowd 
the Academy, at its performances, with 
native-born music-lovers, to give the 
new American composer his meed of 
encouragement and praise; evincing at 
the same time a certain pride, personal 
to themselves, in what he had accom- 
plished. 

Every token of public approval has 
been lavished on the opera of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter’’; generous plaudits, 
curtain calls, the presentation of flow- 
ers and a valuable testimonial, and the 
musical critics have, generally, con- 
sidered the work with the seriousness 
it deserves, according it uncommon 
praise. This record we have no in- 
tention to interfere with, but would 
supplement it with the impression made 
by the work upon one who does not give 
much time to analyzing art, and who 
listens to music that it may kindle, out 
of darkness into light and life, a dor- 
mant sentiment or emotion of his own 
heart, that, by the spell, he may hold 
it fora moment in common with the 
genius which bade it wake. 
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No subject in literature posesses in 
a greater degree the sesame to our spir- 
itual natures than Hawthorne’s fam. 
ous romance. Subjectively we realize 
fully the burden and the punishment 
of both Hester and Arthur Dimmes- 
dale. So, in listening to the opera, 
our prevailing emotion was that of 
unbounded sympathy with two chas- 
tened souls. ‘The bigot hate of Puri- 
tans and the baleful vindictiveness of 
Chillingworth were but trifling inci- 
dents. We were in tonic, humane 
rapport with suffering nobly borne, 
and as truly expressed in art. 

The opera begins almost without 
instrumental introduction. ‘The cur- 
tain ascends upon the Market-place in 
Boston, with its Meeting-house, 
Prison, Town Hall, and Pillory. An 
excited multitude of Puritan men and 
women throng the street, calling for 
the punishment of Hester Prynne. 
‘‘ Quick ! bring her forth,’’ they an- 
erily cry. ‘The jailer, aided by sol- 
diers, drives them back. Still they 
persist :. 

‘“ Death’s doom we would award her, 

Since the law gives us warrant. 

To judgment! Condemn her !’’ 

Chillingworth enters unobserved. 
The prison door opens at this mo- 
ment; and here is a very pretty, sub- 
dued burst of the chorus : 

‘* Hush, hush! Behold 

From the prison gleams 
A glowing flame. 
See you not? See you not?”’ 

Soon thereafter a jailer proceeds 
from the prison, slowly followed by 
Hester. Miss Gadski, who took the 
part, realized almost completely, in 
appearance, the fine ideal of Hester 
Prynne, which we have received from 
the pencil of Mary Hallock Foote. 
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With downcast eyes, her hands slightly 
clasped before her, in mournful dig- 
nity, she crosses the stage, and, ac- 
companied by the jailer, mounts the 
scaffold of the pillory. The people 
call attention to the scarlet letter on 
her breast, bitterly caviling with the 
manner in which she has made an 
adornment of it. 

Chillingworth moves to where he 
can see. He exclaims aside: 


‘“’This creature—who ? 

Nay, what horror? ’Tis Hester— 

My wife! My wife!’ 

The people begin again their clamor 
for her punishment. The soldiers 
protect her. The roll of a drum is 
heard and there enters upon the steps 
of the Town Hall Arthur Dimmes- 
dale, with his senior colleague, Rev. 
John Wilson, Gov. Bellingham, and 
other dignitaries. 

Wilson addresses Hester. He re- 
calls the circumstance of her evil-do- 
ing. And here the author of the 
poem has put into the mouth of the 
speaker the words which remove, 
what would be impractical in operatic 
treatment, the child Pearl of the ro- 
mance. Wilson states: 

‘* Heaven’s wise decree 

Hath taken thy daughter away, 
Wafted on wings of death.’’ 

Earnestly he urges Hester to dis- 
close the name of her fellow-offender. 
She remains silent. Upon this, Wil- 
son and Gov. Bellingham urge Arthur 
Dimmesdale, as her pastor, to use his 
powers of persuasion on her. Arthur 
was personated by Mr. Barron Ber- 
thold, who looked the character, and 
who, in common with all the other 
participants in the performance, was 
most sincere and painstaking in his 
personation, and achieved a measur- 
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able artistic success, the only deduc- 


tion from which was unfamiliarity with 


the English tongue. ‘The same ap- 
plies to his collaborators on the stage. 
Had it been otherwise with him, Ar- 
thur’s address to Hester could not have 
failed of a great effect. To any one 
posessed of imagination sufficient to 
apprehend the situation, the poem here 
develops much power in its dramatic 
reserve. ‘Think of the relations of 
this pastor to the culprit; then read the 
first five lines of the address : 


‘Thou hearest them, Hester Prynne, 
And, alas ! thou seest 
The maze of grief wherein 
I walk, the least 

Of those who dare sinners upbraid.’’ 

It is a piece of musical declama- 
tion throughout, a broken, hesitating 
speech, interrupted as by suppressed 
sobs. The accompaniment, or, rather, 
the instrumental basis, gives itself to 
the expression of the anguish which 
breaks the speech. 

Hester, in accordance with the spirit 
of each, is still importuned by the 
crowd, Wilson, Arthur, and finally by 
Chillingworth himself—‘‘ Ay, woman, 
speak, and give thy child a father.” 
With terror Hester recognizes the 
voice as that of her husband. To him 
she replies, ‘‘ My child hath found a 
heavenly father. Ye shall never know 
its earthly one.’’ 

Here follows an exciting ensemble. 
The crowd still clamoring for her life, 
Gov. Bellingham finally pronounces 
judgment on her: that she shall 
dwell apart from other folk, and her 
life long wear upon her heart the scar- 
let letter. 

With mocking taunt from the 
chorus, the entire concourse, save 
Hester and Chillingworth, adjourn to 
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the Meeting-house ‘‘for prayer and 
sermon.’’ Hence follows a dramatic 
duet. Hester, without attempt at ex- 
culpation for herself, endeavors to keep 
close her lover’s name, while her hus- 
band, with relentless pertinacity, tries 
to wring it from her, the while the 
congregation break out, singing in uni- 
son the grand old choral, ‘‘ Old Hun- 
dredth,’’ to the Doxology. The duet 
continues. Again the congregation is 
heard in Luther’s choral, ‘‘ God’s voice 
breaks cedars ; yea, God breaks cedars 
of Lebanus,’’ which is interrupted by 
cries and tumult inside the church ; 
the doors fly open and the people come 
hastily forth, some bearing Arthur 
Dimmesdale. Hester rushes from the 
scaffold to his assistance, calling him 
fondly by name. ‘The people motion 
her away in abhorrence, while Chil- 
lingworth, in fiendish triumph, ex- 
claims : 

‘’Tishe! O wonder of darkness ! 
I have found the man.’’ 

The curtain falls upon this great 
climax. This act was given last sea- 
son at a concert of the Symphony So- 
ciety. ‘The singers were Mme. Nor- 
dica, Signor Campanari, Wm. H. 
Reiger, and Ericcsson Bushnell, and 
the chorus of the Oratorio Society. 
Although the performance lacked the 
action essential to opera, it was per- 
fectly lucid from beginning to end, and | 
made a profound impression. And 
in the operatic presentation it held 
the rapt attention of the audience 
through the pantomime of the actors 
and the sheer force of the music, for, 
as before stated, words lent nothing to 
appreciation. 

The second act is an idyl. It is set 
in a pleasant wildwood, the back- 
ground showing a bit of light among 
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the trees. Hester’s cabin of logs 
stands at the left, from the audience, 
while across the stage, in front of it, 
runs a brook bordered with flowers 
and spanned by a rustic bridge. Soft 
chromatic passages in the orchestra 
give the murmuring message of the 
brook, so full of pathos, to Hester, 
outcast and alone. She comes forth 
from the cot, and leaning on the rail 
of the bridge, bends her gaze down 
into the unquiet stream and murmurs 
back to it her own discontent: 


‘* Ripple of the brook, and rest of sun- 
shine 
Asleep under trees— 
Restless am I as the water’s murmur 
And wandering breeze. 
Sunlight flies from me ere I near it— 
The brook’s moan stays! 
Grief never dies from me; still I hear 
it, 
Through nights and days, 
Sob ’mid the woodland—the stream 
intoning 
My heart’s own woe.”’ 


So she continues her complaining 
in a divinely sad melody, until she 
falls a moment into silence. The 
music goes on, the soft cadence of the 
brook in sad monotone. In Hester’s 
mind thoughts awaken of home, Eng- 
land, and of childhood and innocence: 


‘Come back to me! 
Dreams of the church-bell and prayers 
that I knew, 
Come true, come true!’’ 


The murmur of waters becomes 
charged now with the soft tones of 
distant village bells, and Hester, 
melted by her memories, sinks upon 
her knees and breathes a simple prayer 
for the return of faith and for rest. 
A perfect quiet falls—a truly musical 
rest—until it is broken in upon by a 
Celicious, breezy madrigal in old Eng- 
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lish style, sung @ capella by a hidden 
chorus of new Pilgrims. Hope gathers 
into ecstacy in Hester’s breast. at the 
song familiar to her childhood. 

The brook-song was also sung at 
the concert last year, and Nordica 
brought out so exquisitely its simple 
grace and pathetic meaning that an 
excellent musician near us remarked, 
with a glistening eye, ‘‘ That will last 
forever.’’ ‘The madrigal was sung, 
too, by the Oratorio Society. A se- 
lected body of this choir was joined to 
the chorus in the rendering at the 
Academy, which accounted for much 
in the crisp liveliness of its rendering 
and the clear enunciation. 

To return to the story: As the Pil- 
grims, with women and children, ap- 
proach, Hester reaches toward them her 
outstretched arms of welcome. But the 
Puritans who accompany as guides 
warn them against her as a witch and 
a wanton, whereupon all draw away in 
fear and hate. 

Hester, stricken with despair, cries 
‘‘O Ruler of Heaven! Are these thy 
creatures ?’’ hurls a passionate curse 
after them, and retires to her cottage. 

Chillingworth soon appears on 
the scene and in _ soliloquy  re- 
counts the toils he has woven 
around Arthur, and like a fiend re- 
joices in the suffering of his victim. 
Arthur enters, wandering in hapless 
despondency ; Chillingworth, while 
feigning kindliest sympathy, loses no 
opportunity to stir the wound which 
he knows so well to be rankling in 
Arthur’s soul. He refers to Hester’s 
need of sympathy and counsels that 
Arthur should visit her, and convey 
the comfort which it should be in the 
power of her pastor to bestow. 

When left alone, Arthur in the 
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proximity,of the cottage of her, his 
fellow-sufferer, the long years in 
in which he has been without happi- 
ness and dwelt alone in fear present 
themselves in his reveries, and he cries 
at last, ‘‘ Would God I might break 
the chains of doubt, and call to thee, 
Hester ! Hester !’’ 

How all this is expressed in music, 
in its every detail, it is beyond our 
ability to designate, and beyond our 
purpose. It suffices that by the music 
and the slow movement of the figures 
on the stage, we were lighted through 
these various chambers in suffering 
hearts. 

In the duet which followed, too, 
after Hester, coming out upon the 
scene, discovers Arthur prone upon the 
moss ; her presence lifting him out of 
the slough of despond into voluble 
liberty of words and he raves of his 
hypocrisy : the canker of crime con- 
cealed ; the trumpet blast of the aven- 
ging sprite ; and when he learns with 
dismay that Chillingworth,the assumed 
dear friend, is his deadliest enemy ; 
and he discloses the poison by that 
enemy distilled, through which he 
shall seek release ; and Hester takes 
the vial away presenting the sweeter 
portion of long enduring love as an 
expiation of wrong and a renewal of 
life! by the same tokens, all these 
pleasant compensations came to us. 
The music and the scene glow with 
the sunshine of love, and the curtain 
goes down upon it as Hester and 
Arthur sing together the glad resolve 
‘“To follow the star of a golden to- 
morrow.”’ 

The act is so distinct in color and 
action from that preceding it that it 
comes like grateful repose after that 
hateful turmoil. Yet enough of its 
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hate is retained to relate the two and 
by contrast give brightness to the end- 
ing, which is refulgent with beauty. 

In the third act we are again in the 
Market-place. A band of newly ar- 
rived Plgrims are singing a merry 
glee. The shipmaster, whose good 
ship brought them, rolls across the 
stage with a salt-sea gait and a rol- 
licking song, to which the pilgrim: 
give the refrain, ‘‘ With a heigh fo 
the Pilgrims, hey!’’ 

The music and procession of election 
day break in to the Market square, 
giving a brilliant and gala air to the 
scene which is full of local color, with 
its citizen soldiers, the Ancient and | 
Honorable Artillery Company, and a 
band of fifes and drums. Hester is 
on the stage, has been in consulta- 
tion with the shipmaster regarding her 
passage on his ship with Arthur, and 
has found to her dismay that Chilling- 
worth has also taken passage. She 
stands apart, dejected. She longs to 
give Arthur warning, but realizes how 
impossible for her to approach him in 
the presence of the people. Mean- 
time the dignitaries of the occasion, 
Governor-elect John Endicott, Gov- 
ernor Bellingham, and others, have 
arrived and range themselves, as pre- 
pared to enter the church for the 
election sermon, which Arthur is to 
preach. Finally, Wilson and Arthur 
atrive. While the former passes to 
join the others, Arthur, instead of 
going to the church, crosses the stage 
and beckons to Hester. 

‘* Hester, come hither, 
My Hester—come! ’’ 

Hester, who has been crouching 
away, moves toward him. Chilling- 
worth interposes, but is motioned 
away by Arthur, who points toward 
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the pillory, taking Hester by the hand, 
and together they mount the scaffold. 
The bystanders are amazed, attribut- 
ing the singular action of their be- 
loved pastor to witchcraft. It is a 
most moving and pathetic scene; the 
revered young minister standing upon 
the scaffold, acknowledging, before 
his people, his own share in the crime 
for which the woman by his side had 
suffered so cruelly and long. ‘The 
populace interrupt with fragments of 
chorus, expressive of superstitious 
dread. ‘These bits are low and awe- 
struck, yet almost religious in color, 
suitable to place and people. 

Arthur had sunk to the floor of 
the scaffold after his supreme effort. 
His head now propped on Hester’s 
bended knee, he breathes to her of 
the peace to which his soul is wend- 
ing—to that home beyond the sky. 


She bids him wait, for she had prom- 


ised he should not go alone. He 
dies gazing on her lovingly. Hester 
quickly resorts to the vial taken from 
her lover’s ha‘ 4 the wood, quaffs 
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malik CHICAGO ORCHES- 
TRA. ‘That music is de- 
pendent upon the character 
of the people who uphold it 
has been proved once again by Mr. 
Thomas and his Chicago Orchestra. 
No better proof or example of the 
difference between the genius of Chi- 
cago and that of Boston and New 
York could be asked than the one 
given us in the series of orchestral con- 
certs now going forward. Mr. Paur 
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the contents, and lays her down in 
death by his side. 

The chorus completes the act, sing- 
ing without accompaniment, with an 
effect purposely religious, as by re- 
generate souls, the closing lines : 


‘* Hush, hush! their souls are fled, 
Peace unto the dead! 
The flower of sacrifice 
Blooms in no earthly garden. 
Thou, Hester, over us triumph hast 
won, 
Toward mercy turning sullen hate ; 
Thou, Arthur, though repenting 
late— 
May God thee pardon !’’ 


Words fail of justice to such a work. 
The music has, of course, been at- 
tributed to the inspiration of all the 
great composers, since the one who 
signs it is young! But even with this 
we have nothing to do. It is a great 
beginning, and we may rest satisfied 
in the assurance that a young man, 
possessed of such thorough knowledge 
of all music, such as would justify the 
accusers, has all the ground needed to 
grow original upon. 

JOHN P. DAVIS. 


THE MUSICAL* WORKED: 


has the more perfect orchestra, the 
most perfect in this country ; but the 
Chicago Orchestra has the greatest 
leader that has ever held the baton on 
this side of the Atlantic. ‘To sub- 
stantiate the former statement it need 
only be remembered that the Boston 
Orchestra is composed, to a phenom- 
enal degree, of accomplished soloists, 
whose strongest characteristic is finish. 
Taking their impetus possibly from 
Mr. Kneisel, they excel in purity of 
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tone, in delicacy, and in fine precision 
of detail. Nothing rough or turgid 
can possibly proceed from them. They 
are as perfect an instrument as has 
ever been developed for a leader to use. 
But the leader is needed. From tem- 
peramental peculiarity Mr. Paur is not 
the man. Had he the genius, the fire, 
the consummate skill in the develop- 
ment of individuals, possessed by Mr. 
Thomas, the Boston Orchestra would 
be unapproachable, the ideal of all that 
an orchestra should be. But Mr. Paur 
does not possess these qualifications. 
Mr. Thomas may banish himself to 
Oshkosh if he likes; in half a dozen 


-years he will return with an orchestra 


endowed with the power of expressing 
greatness, repose, and power. It is in 
the manifestation of these elements 
that the Chicago Orchestra is beyond 
comparison. Itis not perfectly finished, 
by any means, but it is great and mas- 
terful. It produces a volume of tone 
beyond anything so far heard. It is 
virile and alive. It seems full of young 
strength, and of the elasticity that be- 
longs to young strength ; and it is ab- 
solutely self-contained. Perhaps Mr. 
Thomas fears the loss of that splendid 
power should he bind his orchestra to 
a more perfect finish. Masterful paint- 
ers have been known to leave the rough 
lines rather than impair forcefulness 
by over-refinement of technique. How- 
ever that may be, the Chicago Orches- 
tra breathes youth and lustiness with 
every tone, and is quite capable of 
devilish daring. ‘The orchestral musi- 
cal offspring of our older cities seem 
mild and effeminate beside-it. 
*K *k *K 
AMROSCH GERMAN OPERA. 
On Saturday afternoon, at the 
closing performance of his series, Mr. 
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Damrosch said, in a few plain sen- 
tences, that German‘ opera in New 
York had been thought to be dead two 
years ago, but that he believed it now 
to be alive. Judging from the final 
week of its present run, he seems to be 
right. German opera is strongly at- 
tractive to our people. Its massive- 
ness and its mysticism appeal to sym- 
pathies deeply rooted in the American 
temperament. Four-fifths of the audi- 
ence may not understand the tongue 
with ease ; fully nine-tenths cannot 
follow the musical construction intelli- 
gently ; yet all are spellbound. The 
depth and breadth of old legendary 
myths, sprung from the imagination of 
a whole race, breathing the breath of 
Destiny, fateful and removed from the 
critical restrictions of contemporaneous 
or even historical setting, are subtly 
alluring. ‘The myths used by Wagner 
are world-songs, embodying the prob- 
lems and the secret struggles of man ; 
they touch silent chords of every heart 
that knows itself in the slightest de- 
gree. ‘Thus they hold in their mere 
context the key to the sympathies of 
a people who are athirst for large ideas, 
who love greatness first and micro- 
scopic nicety last. The fact cannot be 
ignored that, by a curious simultaneous 
growth, this American people, madly 
in love with greatness for its own sake, 
have become immensely critical. Itis 
not enough that the subject-matter 
should be mighty; its treatment and 
accomplishment of detail must be im- 
peccable ; else success, real American 
success, will not follow. — 

For this reason, combined with the 
unaccustomed place and time chosen, 
perhaps forced upon Mr. Damrosch, 
the present German opera, has been a 
success of the second, and not of the 
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first, degree. It is undoubtedly a suc- 
cess and it should serve as a solid 
foundation for extended effort toward 
an ultimate establishment of German 
opera in the city. All credit is due to 
Mr. Damrosch for the enterprise, haz- 
ardous and anxious asit was. His work 
was most earnestly and conscientiously 
done, and his hand was seen in many 
a detail beyond the natural sphere of 
his jurisdiction. What failure there 
was lies almost entirely at the door of 
the individual artists. Lohengrin suf- 
fered from slow tempo, and there were 
instances of drowned voices. when 
Lohse lead; otherwise the orchestral 
work and its leadership was most con- 
scientious, and was carefully modulat- 
ed to leave freedom to the artists, who 
usually have to labor so heroically with 
a drowning flood of sound. ‘The or- 
chestral work could have been finer ; 
but such criticism is hardly fair under 
the circumstances. Absolute perfec- 
tion must of necessity be most rare 
and most difficult of attainment; and 
to demand it at every turn, regardless 
of the possible, is unreasoning. _ 

Frau Lohse-Klafsky proved to be 
one of the best examples of purely 
German operatic art that have ever 
been offered—leaving out Lehman, 
who has modified German schooling 
so far that she seems beyond the pale 
of its peculiarities. Klafsky surpasses 
Frau Sucher both as singer and actress. 
In Wagner’s heavier réles she is most 
convincing, though her superabundant 
movement and gesticulation come peri- 
lously near being funny at times. Her 
stride seems quite unnecessary at any 
time, but doubly so in thoughtful pas- 
sages preceding bursts of action and 
emotion. Her voice is rich and full, 
and unctuous; it fills the house. It 
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reminds one of an old criticism of a 
by-gone violinist, of whom it was said 
that ‘‘every tone was a mouthful.’’ 
Frau Klafsky is a great singer. Frau- 
lein Milka Ternina has a beautifully 
true, sweet voice, with caressing qual- 
ity, and she uses it with more sim- 
plicity than is usual with Germans. 
Her Brunnhilde in the ‘‘Walkure’’ was 
a delightful production and was given 
with a freedom of action and an under- 
standing that were quite unexpected 
after her slight interpretation of Elsa. 
It was a disappointment to have her 
place supplied in the “ Gétterdam- 
merung,’’ even by Klafsky. Frau- 
lein Eibenschuetz bears the prom- 
ise of a charming singer, but so 
much cannot be said of Fraulein Gad- 
ski, whose lack of dramatic insight and 
wavering voice are most unsatisfying. 
She does not or can not act, and there 
is no quality in her voice which can 
replace or excuse that failure. Her 
Steglinde was conscientiously done, 
but lacked the power of attractiveness 
pre-eminently necessary to the part. 
In portraying’ Zva, Fraulein Gadski 
missed the important factor of the 
part. As daughter of one of the 
wealthiest burghers of Heidelberg, 
Eva should have distinction, grace, 
and ease, from which the preliminary 
light dialogue and the light coquetry 
with Hans Sachs do not in the least 
detract. Zva is no silly peasant maid, 
such as Gadski presented. She is 
quite worthy of being the bride of the 
knight Walther von Stolzing. How 
Gadski missed the meaning of the 
whole part it is hard tosee. But she 
certainly did. ‘There is a plea that an 
American sense of beauty would 
gladly make to German opera. Do, 
we beg you, persuade prima donna no 
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to dress their réles so voluminously 
that they seem mountainous. Drapery 
of the old Teutonic order is most beau- 
tiful when properly adjusted and spar- 
ingly used ; it is most hopeless when 
used by the mile and heavily hung 
upon the very portions of the figure 
which should be delicately outlined. 
Where is artistic sense of fitness and 
beauty? ‘This is no mean detail and 
deserves thorough attention, since the 
most moving personation of a part is 
marred at every moment by this seem- 
ingly minor fault. Perfect draping 
and coloring serve by their very sat- 
isfaction to leave the mind and sym- 
pathy open to impression from the 
mental and emotional power of the 
singer. And, still further, no singer 
should be allowed to wear such a com- 
bination of color that her entrance 
‘causes a blank in the spectator’s 
mind, while he tries to discover what 
sort of nightmare has seized her. The 
costuming of the men was irreproach- 
able, but there were not more than 
three feminine costumes that were 
satisfactory. 

Among the masculine cast Herr 
Fischer as Hans Sachs gave the only 
absolutely flawless impersonation. He 
sang it, he acted it; he looked it and 
lived it. He proves that a peculiar, 
stereotyped method of acting Wag- 
ner’s parts is not in the least neces- 
sary. Herr Popovici gave a most in- 
teresting Zelramund, and is an artist of 
rare dramatic power. Baron Berthold 
took the part of Szegmund on a level 
that raised the meaning of the tragedy. 
His voice is not always true in pitch, 
but he recovered himself in Szegmund, 
and, after the first scene, carried the 
part toa noble finish. His portrayal 
of Stegmuna’s love for Steglinde is 


one of the exquisite things that some- 
times reach the stage. ‘Through it 
Wotan’s admonition to Fricka be- 
comes pregnant with meaning: ‘‘ Know 
well that these are true lovers.’’ Herr 
Max Alvary has been both praised 
and severely criticised with equal jus- 
tice. His voice shows the invariable 
misfortune that befalls those who are 
trained in what is strictly understood 
as the German method. Sooner or 
later under the strain the sweetness of 
the voice departs and a rasping mech- 
anism is left. This cannot be un- 
qualifiedly said of Alvary, but the 
rasping mechanism often appears, and 
one feels that he has forgotten how to 
produce sweetness and purity of tone. 
His acting and his presence are always 
fine in heroic réles. Much morecould 
be said in praise of the Damrosch Ger- 
man opera as a whole. It may seem 
small, but for singers there is in real- 
ity a vast deal to be learned even in 
apparently minor points from the 
school of art that produced Melba, 
Nordica, Aemes, Calvé, the De 
Reszkes, and Plangon. ‘Those seem- 
ingly minor points are the outer edges 
of a deeply significant art. ‘There is 
a sound reason even for the mandate 
that one must walk down a stage toe 
first instead of heel first. Perhaps, if 
the mandate did not proceed from the 
French school, German opera-singers 
would recognize its artistic value. All 
suppleness and grace are lost to Wag- 
ner heroines by the present ungainly 
heel stride. It is not true dignity. 
Only arms are left to tell the tale of 
beauty, despair, joy, or love that wells 
up from the orchestra, and one does not 
care to keep his opera-glass glued to 
one level of the stage only. It is tire- 
some, 
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But, to return to the founder of the 
enterprise, it must be realized by all 
fair-minded critics who have followed 
the series of opera presented by Mr. 
Damrosch, that, although he has 
striven single-handed, handicapped by 
time and place, ;which are wellnigh 
fatal in the metropolis, he has suc- 
ceeded. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary by unthinking criticism, 
founded upon inadequate hearing, Mr. 
Damrosch has given his series success- 
fully and exactly as he promised. He 
has not once broken faith with the 
public, who have been sorely disap- 
pointed by Abbey & Grau’s failure 
to produce the six German operas 
promised in the Thursday-night series. 

The audiences of the Academy were 
under the ban of the most prolonged 
and severe weather of the winter ; yet 
they were large ; and at the finish the 
last performances were overcrowded. 
That is not failure. 

From an esthetic standpoint, the 
mis en scene was beautiful. It could 
have been more elaborate, but not more 
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true. There were numberless instances 
of careful detail. Parts of the ‘‘ Wal- 
kyrie’’ will never be forgotten by those 
who saw it. ‘The management of its 
stage effect was beyond cavil. 

For conscientious care of mis en 
scene, the Damrosch opera can be justly 
likened to Henry Irving’s spirit of 
watchfulness and artistic sense of fit- 
ness. 

The ensemble of the orchestra and 
singers was complete. Beyond minor 
points of criticism, the orchestral lead- 
ing, under Mr. Damrosch, was thor- 
ough and satisfying. The choruses 
were well drilled and were never at 
fault. ‘Their stage action was good, 
with but one exception. Under all 
these plain facts and with enthusiastic 
audiences, the Damrosch opera was no 
failure. If by the assumption of some 
new canon of criticism, it can be said 
to have failed, then blessed be failure ; 
and, for sake of the artistic growth of 
the commonwealth, would that all such 
enterprises might similarly fail ! 

ELEANOR BRADFORD HOOPER 
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‘ STRANGE prophecy is 
being whispered about 
with bated breath in 
the circles of the initi- 
ate, as portents and 
gloomy whispers fore- 
told the Twilight of the Gods. The 
Norns have said it, the tidings spread 
secretly but fast, even the gods them- 
selves know they are going to die ! 

It may seem a bit far-fetched to 
compare magazine editors to gods, 


even the gods of the: Nibelung, who, 
after all, were extremely fallible. But 
at least there is a resemblaiice in this: 
that the former also feel the chill 
breath of the ‘‘ Dammerung’’ upon 
them; they see the shadow, though in 
the distance; they know that they too 
are going to die ! 

Officially, that is. For people who 
know say that the fate of the magazine 
is practically sealed. To people who 
don’t know, this will be news, no 
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doubt. Such may even decline at first 
blush to believe that the time is ap- 
proaching, say, at the end of ten years 
—some say five—when the last maga- 
zine will have taken itself off the face 
of the country, or been transformed or 
absorbed into something else. 

Reaction against the excessive pro- 
duction, the magazine-mania of the 
past few years is bound to come; but 
of itself would not suffice to banish 
this form of periodical, which is, it 
seems, simply to be suspended. An- 
other step is to be taken in the evolu- 
tion of—well, nobody knows exactly 
what, as yet. But the thing which is 
to supersede the magazine is plain 
enough. Nothing more nor less than 
the newspaper. 

At present—I am still reporting the 
people who know—only one thing re- 
tards this evolutionary step, and that 
is a merely mechanical impediment. 
It is a question of printing on fast 
presses pictures equal to those now ob- 
tained by the slower processes of the 
magazine. A thousand men are work- 
ing on this problem to-day, and a 
solution is only a question of time. 

An invention is being, or already 
has been, projected, by which a well- 
finished, white paper, similar to that 
used by most magazines, can be made 
from wood-pulp, at a cost of about two 
cents a pound. Assume, therefore, that 
the newspaper appears on this attrac- 
tive paper, with pictures equal in finish 
and design to those now appearing in 
the best magazines—design as well as 
finish, certainly ; for when it comes 
to a question of price, no magazine or 
combination of magazines on earth 
could compete with a great newspaper, 
or newspaper syndicate. When, there- 
fore, the newspaper can reproduce the 
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artist’s work as well as the magazine, 
the best illustrators will transfer their 
services to the former. 

This is what is happening already 
in the literary field. The popular 
writers of the day are largely bought 
up by the syndicates. McClure’s not 
long ago offered a Western writer, 
then very much in the public eye, $30 
a thousand words for the exclusive 
right to everything he wrote ; and got 
it, of course. ‘That’s the way it will 
be done. Already many of the first 
writers of this country, admitted to 
lead their respective fields, ‘‘ write for 
the newspapers,’’ a proceeding which 
ten or even five years ago would prob- 
ably have been thought below their 
dignity. ‘The names of Miss Wilkins, 
Brander Matthews, Hamilton W, Ma- 
bie, suggest themselves, not to men- 
tion the host of ‘‘ popular’’ writers. 
The newspapers it was that printed 
Zola’s ‘‘Lourdes’’ and Bourget’s 
‘“Outre Mer.’’ Bourget, Weyman, 
Doyle, Anthony Hope—take up the 
Sunday edition of any big American 
newspaper, and you are very likely to 
find something of one or more of 
these. 

In the coming day, then, the news- 
paper will command the people it 
wants, writers and illustrators. In 
appearance it will be transformed, the 
change probably extending to a reduc- 
tion of the present awkward size. It 
will publish more matter, of a better 
class, in a more convenient form ; it 
will be illustrated by the best men. 
Its Sunday edition, in the better class, 
will be a literary supplement equal to 
the magazine of to-day. All this for 
three or five cents. The circulation 
of the big papers naturally will in- 
crease as the magazine succumbs to 
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the inevitable. The money that peo- 
ple now put into magazines they will 
spend henceforth for newspapers and 
books. Books—there’s the saving 
clause. 
* * 
EALLY its seems possible that the 
long-standing divorce of literature 
and the newspaper may be patched up 
to present at least a decent appearance 
of union. In the better class of papers, 
that is. Of course there will always 
be classes; and the dividing line be- 
tween the aristocratic and the democra- 
tic, far from being blurred or effaced, 
it seems to me will be more strongly 
marked than ever. Demos will have 
his sheet or folio as now chock-full of 
lurid sensations and lurider pictures. 
And the very few papers which in the 
midst of the Brocken-like orgies of the 
mass now preserve some sense of dig- 
nity and decorum, will have an in- 
creased clientage, more influence, and 
power to approximate more closely to 
the standard of the best taste. 

It seems useless to hope for a return 
to the old simplicity, in which alone, 
after all, is true’ sanity. As a people 
we have left behind us the day of leis- 
ure, which is the atmosphere of art. 
Dolce far niente is untranslatable to the 
typical American. To breathe we 
must seek the wilderness, of the Old 
World 

To find the sort of journal which 
appeals to you and me, we must go to 
‘the Continent,’’ or order a /ugaro 
at a book-shop. What a pleasure to 
take it up—the four-page sheet, with its 
quiet, ignoring of pictures, sensations, 
‘‘ display-heads,’”’ ‘‘ads,’’ and all the 
nightmares that crowd the twenty or 
forty, or sixty pages of the American 
paper, which it takes a wheel-barrow 
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to move and a lunatic to attemptzto 
read. But what’s the use of talking ? 
the French are a literary and artistic 
people, and we—we are a nation of 
junk-shop dealers. From among our 
sixty-odd millions shall we ever fur- 
nish a hundred thousand or fifty thou- 
sand readers to a journal, magazine, or 
newspaper, which stands for art, and 
makes no appeal to the commercial 
spirit? Iam an optimist, but I doubt 
it. 
* * * 

TILL there are books—as I said 

before, the saving clause in the 
new program. For the disappearance 
of the magazine means that more books 
will be printed and sold. ‘True, this 
will not be an unmixed blessing. Of 
making many books there is no end 


even now, and most of them are a 
weariness to the spirit. But books we 
must have, 


The periodical comes and goes, but 
the book lingers. ‘The newspaper or 
magazine as it is to-day ‘‘smatters’’; 
the book civilizes. ‘The author makes 
his mark, his only lasting appeal, in 
the pages of his book. ‘The magazine 
is promiscuous; it scatters like bird- 
shot. ‘The book is a bullet ; if it hits 
the mark, the impression is lasting. 

We must have books, and we must 
have them cheaper. In five years we 
will have them, at one-fourth the 
present price, and as well or better 
made. 

The classics will be reprinted in 
shape that will not offend a book- 
lover and at prices that will allow 
anybody who wants them to own 
them. I know one established and 
aristocratic publishing-house which is 
now perfecting the details of this very 
project ; within two years it will be in 
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execution. And if there is not already 
a demand for such books I believe 
that one will be created. It’s a good 
sign. 

Over in England, Mr. Stead, of the 
Pali Mali Gazette, is reprinting cer- 
‘tain English classics in fiction, and 
selling them in connection with his 
paper, at one penny. ‘These are 
‘‘condensed,’’ bound in paper, and, 
of course, don’t really deserve the 
name of books at all; but they may 
help to stimulate a better taste—as to 
contents, that is. 

And, perhaps in time, with the drop 
in the price of well-made books, 
people in general may come to appre- 
ciate correctly their material make-up 
also. If such a day ever comes we 
shall have seen the last of the horrible 
practice of ‘‘illustrating’’ books; we 
shall have quiet bindings, good paper 
and type; and, in short, the sort of 
thing that one likes to touch, and look 
at, and keep. 

*K * * 

lig it possible, after all, that, as Dr. 

Richard Burton said in the Febru- 
ary Poet Lore, ‘‘’The hard-and-fast line 
which marks off the literary from com- 
mon folk and common interests is an 
artificial’one’’? Elsewhere in the same 
article the writer himself draws the 


line—‘‘ Thought is essentially aristo- 


cratic ; emotion is democratic the world 
over.” ‘The language of emotion 
(which poetry is, or should be, and 
that’s Dr. Burton’s point) speaks to 
the mass; the refinements of art are 
for the few. Dr. Burton holds that 
‘“’The blame of the present state of 
things certainly lies with the /ttéra- 
teurs themselves in some measure.’’ 
And he advocates a compromise: ‘‘ A 
broader and more wholesome appeal to 
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humanity on the part of the makers of 
literature,’’ and ‘‘ The cultivation of 
their emotional and imaginative na- 
tures by the so-called practical com- 
munity.”’ 

Give us good books, then, ye poets 
and romancers, make them broad and 
wholesome as may be. And, O ye 
publishers, make them cheap, so that 
we may cultivate the esthetic and 
emotional on a small income. ‘Thus 
shall the millennium approach by a 
good long stride. 

* * * 

Ae speaking of magazines, as I 

suppose we shall continue to do 
yet a little while, have you observed 
the wonderful (and fearful) series .of 
covers which the Cosmopolitan is 
proudly displaying to a dazzled public? 
Each is queerer than the other, and 
the last one looks like an advertise- 
ment of soap or Sapolio. The artist 
calls it, I believe, the ‘‘ Vision of St. 
John.’’ 

Now, St. John, fortunately for him- 
self, lived before the days of Empire 
gowns and colorotypes ; if he ever saw 
anything like this green girl tangled 
up in a pink and yellow comet, then 
I’m largely mistaken, and I claim to 
know just as much about it as Mr. 
Pape. 

‘The pictures in Mrs. Spofford’s 
story of ‘‘ The Godmothers’’ in this 
magazine are really nice. If we must 
have ‘‘illustration,’’ I suppose the 
least objectionable are pictures of 
pretty women. 

* * ** 
HY, why, Mrs. Burnett, who 
would have thought it? Your 
new book is a surprise all the way 
through, from its pea-green and striped 
cover to the naughty language which 
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besprinkles its feminine pages; from 
the first chapters, which are striking 
and decidedly interesting, to the last, 
which are a good deal in the style of 
Charlotte M. Braeme or Dora Thorne. 
This story breaks in two in the middle. 
Read the first part, and you certainly 
will insist on reading it all. Read the 
last, and you’ll wish you hadn’t. As 
a whole—but it isn’t a whole ; it’s two 
stories spliced together, and badly 
spliced. 

The picture of Clorinda Wildairs, 
growing up neglected in her father’s 
dreary house, among his wild, boon 
companions, and developing into the 
haughty young beauty whom no one 
ever had even attempted to control, isa 
brilliant and fascinating one. Clorinda, 
the scandal, the toast and despair of 
the county, with her tomboy airs and 
graces, is charming enough, and com- 
prehensible. She is penniless and 
ambitious ; she determines to make a 
great match, and she does, marrying 
at sixteen a rich and middle-aged earl ; 
but not before the young rake John 
Oxon had cut a five-foot tress of black 
hair from her head, in token of his 
winning a shameful bet. 

Clorinda marries Dunstanwolde, but 
immediately falls in love with his kins- 
man the Earl of Osmonde. 

Here the story breaks. From this 
point on, where it should have swept 
in crescendo to the climax, it steadily 
loses force and interest. ‘The murder 
of John Oxon, who, after the death of 
Clorinda’s husband, stands between 
her and Osmonde, seems to Mrs. Bur- 
nett to remove the only obstacle to 
the perfect happiness of these two 
magnificent beings. 

Clorinda kills Oxon, tucks him un- 
der a divan, while she pours tea for 
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her callers, and afterward carries him 
down into the vaults of her house. 
Then she has the passage bricked up 
and there’s an end of the matter. She 
marries Osmonde, and all goes merry 
as the marriage-bells. 

Not only in construction, but in 
style, is the deterioration marked. 
By the time we have reached Chapter 
X we know that Clorinda is tall and 
deep-eyed and handsome, and that 
Osmonde is tall and deep-eyed and 
handsome; we are aware that each is 
the absolute quintessence of outward 
perfection, but just from this point the 
superlatives begin to pile in upon us 
seven to aline. Mrs. Burnett’s vocab- 
ulary, worked into a frenzy, fairly 
froths at the mouth. Her favorite 
adjective, which happens to be a pet 
detestation of my own, is ‘‘ beauteous’’; 
this recurs on an average three times 
per page. Another expression which 
I dislike is ‘‘ devil’s eyes.’’ When it 
comes to a combination of the two, 
attributed to Clorinda, to Oxon, toa 
horse, etc., I think somebody ought to 
calla halt. (Scribner’s. ) 

* * * 
E was brave, but with that dash of 
folly in his bravery which the 
French love’’—this was Etienne 
Gerard, chief of brigade in the Grand 
Army of Napoleon. 

Conan Doyle’s new book, published 
by the Appletons, rehearses certain 
exploits of this worthy, and very good 
reading they make, too. Stephen 
Crane says War is blind. Well, there 
is some doubt about that ; but, at any 
rate, in proper perspective, war is 
picturesque and dramatic. The love 
of brass buttons, flashing weapons, 
and flowing gore springs eternal in 
the human breast. It may, perhaps 
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—in Boston—be chained up like other 
savage instincts, or, possibly, gently 
chloroformed out of the way, as they 
do stray cats: but I don’t believe 
the human creature quite gets rid of 
it. We still like our stories bluggy, 
and, therefore, we like Conan Doyle 
(at times), and we hope he’ll go 
ahead and make up some more about 
the Brigadier or something equally 
good, 
* * *K 
N contrast to this book, which in- 
duces a healthy frame of mind 
and an appetite for dinner, I have 
just been reading Miss Guiney’s group 
of stories entitled ‘‘ Lovers’ Saint 
Ruth’s.’’ An awkward title it is, too, 
-and a decidedly depressing book. 
Anything less attractive than the 
motives of these four stories I have 
not seen in some time. ‘There is not 
a gleam of light of any sort, no hu- 
mor, no tenderness of pathos even to 
relieve the dead level of gloom. 

It is strange how an artist, such as 
Miss Guiney is in her own field, could 
so absolutely lose the golden clue, 
straying over the boundary line into 
the neighboring domain! The only 
thing is to hope that she will retrace 
her steps as speedily as possible. 

Strike the sounding lyre, O poet, 
and sing out as of old. Your strains 
are minor, but there is a sweetness 
that compensates; if we are sad, it is 
because, like Jessica, we are never 
merry when we hear sweet music. 

But do not, please, produce more 
stories such as these, to make us feel 
that life isn’t worth living. However 
the contents of this book may strike 
us, nothing but good can be said of 
the style in which Copeland & Day 
have sent it forth. Binding, press- 
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work, paper, all are quite charming— 
and quite what we have learned to 
expect from this house. 
xx * * 
¥ HERE is, I know, a growing interest 
among polite people as to ‘‘ how 
theotherhalf lives.’’ Thisinteresttakes 
the form of charitable institutions and 
compilations of statistics, and also of 
realistic stories. Arthur Morrison’s 
success in exploiting the mean streets 
of London has provoked the inevitable 
host of gleaners, among whom only 
one or two develop strength enough to 
strike out a new path. ‘This influence 
is felt here, too, and is shown in vary- 
ing forms. Julian Ralph’s stories of 
‘‘People We Pass ’’ are perhaps the 
nearest thing we have to Morrison 
(not very near, it must be confessed). 
Henry Holt has recently published a 
book of ‘‘Tenement Tales of New 
York,’ by J. W. Sullivan, which 
contains good work; but which is 
swamped by the companion volume, 
‘Slum Stories of London’’ (H. W. 
Neverison). These stories are told in 
cockney dialect, which gives the im- 
pression of realism and has at the same 
time the rare merit of intelligibility. 
They have the connecting link of the 
personality of the narrator, and taken 
together furnish a very strong picture 
of life and manners in Whitechapel (I 
believe). What’s more, the stories 
are thoroughly interesting. They get 
a grip of you, someway. We shall 
hear more of Mr. Neverison. 
* * * 
| MENTIONED Julian Ralph just 
now. He has written some good 
stories. What I now rise to inquire is 
what he means by the one published in 
the March Cosmopolitan, ‘‘’The Sad 
Fate of a New Woman”’ he calls it; 
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what the average reader will call it— 
well, it won’t be particularly compli- 
mentary to Mr. Ralph, therefore I 
sha’n’t print it. For the same reason 
I shall not try to describe the story. 
But I wish I knew why Mr. Walker 
published it. 

It is said that Mr. Ralph’s ambition 
is to write for everything on the face 
of the globe and to have his articles 


appear simultaneously in all known 


newspapers and magazines. He cer- 
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T HE paintings of Arthur B. Davies 

at the Macbeth art-rooms, are 
attracting much interest. In spite of 
many good qualities the work of this 
artist is of that order which tempts 
the visitor rather into saying witty 
things than attempting to appreciate 
what is really admirable. For in- 
stance, I heard a bright-eyed girl re- 
mark, after a hurried rectangle about 
the four walls, ‘‘ He impresses me as 
being a pre-Raphaelite born out of 
season and reared on Quaker oats, 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, and Boccac- 
cio’s Tales.’’ ‘This, as is usual with 
the intuitive conclusions of a clever 
woman, gives a most graphic impres- 
sion of externals. It leaves untouched, 
however, the deeper truths of the 
artist’s lonely aspiration ; for to this 
young painter no serious critic could 
deny the indispensable pathos of sin- 
cerity. If he fails to reach his ideal, 
one can feel his tears. Often the work 
is unsatisfying, but the motive is 
singularly apparent. This inadequacy 
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tainly seems in a fair way of attaining 
this great and noble object ; and if, in 
the course of his gigantic task, and in 
a moment of inadvertence he allows a 
thing like the Cosmopolitan story to es- 
cape, I suppose we ought not to be 
too hard on him. We must consider 
the circumstances and make allowance. 
If aman writes a story every fifteen 
minutes it is impossible, quite, that he 
shall furnish an idea with each one. 
It’s unreasonable to expect it. 
NEITH BOYCE. 
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produces, in some of the canvases, a 
sensation almost of morbidness, but 
in others his color notes ring out like 
the laughter of a child. ‘This is no- 
ticeable in some of the conscious imi- 
tations of the old Italian masters. It 
is as though he had grasped a strong 
hand and felt himself secure. His 
studies of the nude are delicate ideali- 
zations, but somewhat weak and vague. 
Among the best of his pictures may be 
mentioned the very light canvas rep- 
resenting children on a flower-studded 
lawn. Most of the little revelers are 
in frocks of white, the lawn and sky 
being pale, clear green and blue. 
There are some exquisite color-pas- 
sages scattered throughout the whole. 
He is occult, subjective, intuitive, and 
yet strives to express himself through 
conservative methods, which is much 
as though a poet having a vision of a 
new and wonderful land should try 
to describe it-by quotations from all 
that poets had written for centuries 
about England. 
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A wonderful exposition of these same 
qualities of mind, expressed with 
gorgeous, unconventional, almost des- 
perate power, is found in the work of 
Marcius-Simons, now being displayed 
at Doll & Richard’s art-galleries in 
Boston. Like a sudden comet among 
familiar domestic stars is the advent 
of this young artist. He is labeled on 
the catalogue as ‘‘ Symbolistic.’’ This, 
I suppose, is to forestall the inevitable 
remark of the spectator that some of 
his works are ‘‘ queer.’’ The average 
American knows his Venus of Milo like 
his Bible, and a Raphael madonna, if he 
is lucky enough to see one. He can 
stand a representation of pig-sticking, 
if only it be by Millet. He even con- 
sents to inoculation with a little of the 
Monet virus. If unusually clever he 
may approve patronizingly of the 
‘* Glasgow handling’; but catch him 
off his guard, where his little cipher 
code of labels is defective, or toast 
him on some new wine out of art’s in- 
finite stores, and he can only mumble 
incoherently the one comprehensive 
category, ‘‘ queer.’’ 

If, in poet or painter, to be symbol- 
istic is to light up the raw material of 
fact with a few rays of thought, to 
transmute carbon into diamonds, 
earth-truths into soul-truths, then is 
the said unfortunate that kind of an 
‘ist,’ along with Shakespere and 
Browning, Fra Angelico and Turner, 
and a host of other good fellows, who, 
by any other name, would have sung 
as sweetly. ‘The truth is that the 
‘“paintable’’ is not confined to back 
yards and cabbage rows, cows, old 
women and iron forges. (There was 
a tendency at Chicago to give a medal 
to any one who painted a blast-fur- 
nace.) Good line is good line, and 
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good color is good color, and any sub- 
ject in human imagination which these 
can be made to express is legitimate 
enough. If, by the weird film of a 
color-tone I can throw my spectator 
into a mood, I have as much right to 
do it as Hawthorne or Keats, with a 
word that fairly shivers down the 
nerve-tissues. All that is great in art 
is its infinity of suggestion, the power 
to make visible in one consolidated 
truth what it would take a ton of prose 
to describe. 

But, ignoring the red flag of anarchy 
at the entrance, one can revel within 
in a shower-bath of conservatism, with 
up-to-date electric illumination flash- 
ing through the drops. His color is 
as old as the solar spectrum, and it zs 
color all through, without any ‘‘sad- 
ness’’ of charcoal darks. Neither is 
it an opaque symphony in tinted 
pastes. It may be melted sunlight, or 
coagulated blood, or a glimpse into an 
indigo-vat! It is not mixed with 
white light, but a heavy medium of 


‘gold, or else an atmosphere of pow- 


dered amethyst. But another dis- 
tinctive trait is that these primary 
dyes do not spill sloppily over as if 
from the rim of a paint-pot; each 
splash of color is as distinct and sharp 
asa knife-edge. It is drawn with a 
single brush-stroke whose form was 
precalculated. Crimsons and azures 
shoot about like splintered fragments 
of La Farge’s glass. ‘The line feeling 
confines the auroral flushing as finely 
as do the gauzy rims of Loie Fuller’s 
skirts. I quote from the catalogue 
some of the titles and descriptions of 
the pictures, which, though not par- 
ticularly felicitous, will at least give an 
idea of the unusual and fantastic 
quality of the artist’s genius. Aftera 
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preface, which tells us that Mr. Mar- 
cius-Simons is 27 years of age, a pupil 
of Vibert, and a New Yorker by birth, 
this little poem by Longfellow, evi- 
dently given as a key to the works to 
follow, is quoted at length: 


- And Nature, the old nurse, 
Took the child upon her knee, 
Saying, here is a story-book 
‘Thy Father has written for thee. 


Come, wander with me, she said, 
Into regions yet untrod, 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscript of God. 


And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


—Long fellow, 


One of the most splendid paintings 
is thus described : 


No. 27. 
THE: LAST LOCK. 


41 x 63. 


The ships of human life have been 
toiling, sailing, struggling their long, 
weary way from far, from near; from 
the East and from the West, from the 
North and from the South. The lateen 
sails of Oriental date; the merchant- 
men of modern trade; Italy’s antique 
galeas and even humble river barges, 
have passed from lock to lock, gaining 
at each one some higher sphere, and 
now they wait. The light, 
which at first was but a distant glim- 
mer, far off and faint, shines brightly 
now, and lo! the great doors slowly 
fall apart, while all around a glorious 
city grows. ‘The hoped-for promised 
city of eternity, where He stands re- 
vealed, extending open arms—like on 
the cross—but now in welcome 
stretched. ‘The light is but his radi- 
ance, and the boats, passing on, are 
lost in the dazzling halo. 
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‘‘Fairy Land’’ is a quivering ka- 
leidoscope of gems. 
- No. 9. 
FAIRY-LAND. 


43 X34. 

Dreams in the air, blue and purple, 
mountains, melting in the sky; cold, 
transparent turquoise water bathing 
strange and curious flowers. Ethereal 
dancing figures glide through the air. 
They are all there, crowned with 
flowers, Nisa, Myrto, Lydé, Philo- 
docé, Née, Re. Hand in hand they 
trip from leaf to leaf; radiant in 
witchery they smile. ’Tis but a 
dream, they are gone!—and the castles 
fade. 


‘*Poetry’’ is one of the most re- 
markable. 
No. 26. 


POETRY. 
AL X28. 


Yes. ‘There came floating by 
Me, who lay floating, too, 

Such a strange butterfly, 
Creature as dear as new. 


Because the membraned wings 
So wonderful, so wide, 
So sun-suffused, were things 
Like soul, and naught beside. 
— Browning's Amphybian, 
verses IIT and LV. 


The chant of ‘‘The First Breath 
of Winter’’ may give to a clear im- 
agination some faint echo of the poetic 
sweetness and delicacy which the paint- 
ing has. 

No. 14. 
SOUFFLE D’HIVER. 
The First Breath of Winter, 


43 X 34. 

Winter has come; the snow is falling 
fast; rushing through the forest trees, 
its cold breath has killed the plants 
and their flowers; some still dance on, 
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waving their flowing robes in the wild 
havoc of the torn leaflets, hurled on- 
ward by the chill blast. The tiny fairy 
fires still light up the scene, struggling 
with heroic desperation, as the cold, 
. pale, wintry moon rises above the bare 
skeletons of the forest trees. 


* ok * 


“pee Rotien Cathedral paintings of 

Monet, at the Fine Art Gallery, 
Madison Square, are provoking dissen- 
sion as well as discussion. As with 
the works of Browning, those who do 
not understand find him impossible, 
while those that do are sometimes 
equally ridiculous in enthusiastic de- 
fense. After all, it takes a brave man 
to look a hobby-horse in the eye. 

‘There are some twenty or thirty of 
these pictures, allthe same size, say 2 by 
3 feet, upright, all studies of this beau- 
tiful cathedral from different points of 
view, and under different atmospheric 
conditions, such as sunrise, sunset, 
midday, in light fog, in heavy fog, 
etc. In all, the canvas is entirely 
filled by the building, with sometimes 
a lonely bit of sky peering over its 
shoulder. ‘There is no constructive 
beauty, no total effect ; it must be ac- 
cepted and criticised for what it is, 
merely a study of atmosphere and 
light, with the neutral gray of stone 
for a background. 

Some of Monet’s warmest admirers 
give open expression to disappoint- 
ment. One of our best known con- 
noisseurs said that they reminded him 
of the back of a woolen antimacassar 
or a square of Indian beadwork, so 
coarse is the texture and heavy the 
flakes of paint. Yet a sweet-faced 
girl artist used for the same paintings 
the beautiful simile, ‘‘They are 
mother-of-pearl with the glaze off.’’ 


To one who has learned to love Monet 
in his broad out-of-door moods, who 
has basked in the warmth of his 
sunny heights, and drunk deep of 
purple shadows, these must of neces- 
sity seem inadequate. Artistically, 
their greatest fault is that a subject 
such as architecture, whose very ex- 
istence depends upon its clearness of 
line, its sharpness of rendition, its 
total composition, should be treated in 
this wavering, uncertain manner, and 
that, too, in sections. A few stones 
on the side of the Pyramids are only 
stones, but the Pyramids as a whole 
pierce the soul of man with their keen, 
bare slopes. 
* * 

Bi walls of the hospitable Boston 

Art Club are now covered with 
some two hundred paintings of the mod- 


ern Swedish school. ‘The total effect * 


was somewhat of a disappointment, 
and no new work of great importance 
could be selected. Of course the leader 
and master of the whole is Zorn, and 
yet, despite the splendid technique, 
one turns in weariness from his ever-re- 
current females, nude, bilious ; in un- 
comfortable surroundings of forest- 
glens, with green-leaf shadows on the 
flesh, occasionally relieved by start- 
ling patches of orange light. It all 
seems so studied, so artificial, so un- 
natural. His figures are naked rather 
than nude; his wood-nymphs are fat 
females. ‘There is no idealization, no 
spirituality ; nothing whatever of the 
soul; and the very splendor of his 
technique make one regret more bit- 
terly that he has not used it ina 
higher cause. The great majority of 
the other artists are merely followers 
of his style. ‘The few attempts at in- 
novation are hesitating and uncertain. 
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All are under the spell of the stronger 
spirit. 

It has been said of this exhibition 
that it bespeaks a wonderful closeness 
with nature, an insight into her mys- 
teries not attained by other schools. 
However this may be, it is the duty of 
the critic to concern himself first with 
the great fundamental principles of 
art ; secondarily, with the thing ex- 
pressed ; and, judged from such prin- 
ciples, this Swedish work is lacking in 
structure, composition, clearness of 
line intention, color-harmony, and dis- 
position of light and shade, as well as 
in the higher and less tangible cate- 
gory of idealism. Its greatest strength 
lies in technique, but to an architect 
who has designed a commonplace 
building it is little compensation that 
the bricks are well laid. 

The pictures of the Glasgow school 
were more striking for their splendid 
drawing and low-toned color strongly 
and thoughtfully applied. To this 
masterly restraint there was one ex- 
ception, Hornel, who glowed from this 
prevailing gray, like sunset light on 
the edge of a shadowed cloud. This 
work is worth a whole study by itself. 
It consisted of two series, out-door 
sports of European children, and 
crowded scenes of life in Japan. Both 
were great orchestrations in color ; but 
the two differed in some respects. The 
former were more consistent and 
lighter in tone ; made up, as they were, 
of great patches of sunny orange, yel- 
low, and pink, with interstices of cooler 
green, and an occasional darker note of 
blue. Landscape and children com- 
posed a single mosaic, each factor as 
important as the other. Each passage 
of color was produced, so far as possi- 
ble, by a single sweep of a very broad 
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brush, heavily charged with opaque 
pigment. Each tended to remain a 
flat color-value, except where some 
darker modulating tone of under-paint- 
ing blended up toward the edges, 
where it discharged the function of a 
drawn outline. Each of these lumi- 
nous areas, too, was as carefully pre- 
calculated in its relative size and shape 
as in its tonic effect upon the neigh- 
boring color-chords. There was no 
laceration of textures to achieve the 
retinal blending of parti-colored lights, 
as with the impressionists. The in- 
tense brilliancy was derived from the 
absolute certainty of each frank color 
relation, carried unerringly up to its 
highest potency. It is a great thing 
thus to prove that perfect management 
of flat painting can rival the inten- 
sity of ‘‘impressionism,’’ or of colored 
glass. 

The Japanese subjects were not as 
frank nor as luminous. ‘The contrasts 
of dark and light were more sudden, 
local, and startling. The reds fell 
down into crimsons, like embers of a 
dying fire. Streaks of liquid blue 
waved over them as strange banners. 
The color patches had odd shapes, 
long drawn art wedges, mysteriously 
clamped together, as in a Chinese puz- 
zie. But there was always absolute © 
mastery of the wildest riot, as of a 
charioteer calmly reining the plunges 
of a dozen frantic steeds. 

Of the Swedish paintings it has been 
said by some critics that they give a 
more intense impression of reality than 
the Glasgow. If so, it is a mere mor- 
bid impression. Its colors are not as 
true as color, true to the laws of color. 
They are often forced effects which 
fall into the yawning dilemma between 
relations of dark and light and rela- 
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tions of pure color. They are har- 
monically constructive on neither 
plane. Neither are they constructive 
in line, nor in the shaping and sizing of 
color patches. One wonders why 
Zorn’s sharp lights on tree foliage 
should be pure white, while the sharp 
light on the lady’s leg below should be 
pure orange. And is it customary for 
ladies in that far off Northern clime, so 
uncomfortably near the pole, to wander 
about in the woods without any cloth- 
ing whatever? Marcius Simons stands 
at the opposite pole, the South one I 
suppose, of equally naked imagina- 
tion. His color is as brilliant as 
Hornel’s, but somewhat morbid and a 
trifle inharmonious. If Monet’s paint- 
ings are a symphony in worsteds 
Simons’s are a Sonata, a nocturne rath- 
er, in splintered gems. After all the 
Glasgow school stands as the sanest 
balance between the two extremes of 
beauty and expression. 
*K *K ** 
HE inaugural exhibition of the 
Liberal Art League has brought 
together a collection;of over two hun- 
dred pictures, but, notwithstanding the 
advantages claimed for this scheme, in 
which “‘a fair fieldand no favor’? is offer- 
ed, and ‘‘it is in the power of the artist to 
. make the exhibition successful by send- 
ing only good work’’—there seems, 
unhappily, in the present display, no 
great promise of success. 
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Good artists, as a rule, will not an- 
nounce their failures to secure admis- 
sion to the regular exhibitions of 
authority, however much they may 
condemn the injustice of the ‘‘ jury of 
admission’’ system, by sending their 
work to less exacting exhibitions. 
Among the pictures included in the 
collection at the Grand Central Palace, 
it is only the work of the few artists 
who are in this case the exceptions to 
this rule, and whose pictures shown 
here bear the hall-mark of the judges 
of former exhibitions, that redeems 
the Liberal Art League collection from 
the just condemnation of the hopelessly 
commonplace. 

Miss Pell’s ‘‘ Storm Gods of the Rig 
Veda’’ is a noteworthy addition to her 
ambitious work, which has been well 
received elsewhere; Mr. De Cost 
Smith contributes some of his well- 
known Indian scenes; Miss Coffin’s 
‘“ Hanging of the Nets’’ won the Nor- 
man Dodge prize, National Academy 
of Design, in 1892. Mr. Lungren’s 
‘“ Moonlight — Mafaor Desert’’ and 
‘“Cimarron’’ were among the good 
pictures of the recent Water Color 
Club exhibition; Mrs. Ruge’s por- 
traits and Miss Rado’s figures are 
always interesting. Miss Freeman, 
Miss Tyers, Miss Collis, Miss Sals- 
bury, Miss Hecker, Mr. Wurts, and 
Mr. Van Perrine are among the ex- 
hibitors. 


LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL CLUBS AND 
SOCIETIES: 


THIRD BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


OFFICERS : 


President, - - - Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
376 Ontario Street, Chicago. 
Vice-President, - - Mrs. Mary E. Mumford 
1401 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Recording Secretary, - - - Mrs. C. P. Barnes 
1026 3d Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Corresponding Sec’y, - - Mrs. Philip N. Moore 
1520 Mississippi Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Treasurer, - - - - =Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper 
1902 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Auditor, - - - - Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer 
292 Rugby St., Providence, R. I. 
CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS: 

Literature, - - - Mrs. Florence Howe Hall 

gto Madison Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Education, = algae eee = Mrs. Mary E. Mumford 
1401 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Home, - - -  - Mrs. John Vance Cheney 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Finance, - - - - - Mrs. Edw. Longstreth 


1805 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N the evening of May 27 a 
() reception will be tendered the 
General Federation by the 
Woman’s Club of. Louisville. May 
28 and 29, evening meetings will 
be held from 8.30 to 10 o’clock. At 
these two meetings each department 
will present its subject in an address 
of half an hour. 

The first evening the departments of 
Literature, Education, and Finance 
will be represented; and the second 
evening, Philanthropy, Social Kconom- 
ics, and the Home. ‘The Chairman of 
the Committee of each department will 
select a woman to give the evening 
address, who in the opinion of the 
Committee is fitted to present the 


Philanthropy, -  - = + Mrs, J. M. Flowez 
“The Virginia,” Chicago, Ill. 
Social Economics, -  -' ‘Mrs. W. E. Fischel 
2647 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


COMMITTEE ON THE BIENNIAL: 


Mrs. Philip N. Moore, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Lucia EB. Blount, 
3101 U Street, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Samuel McKinney, 
604 W Main Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENT FROM THE WOMAN’S 
CLUB, OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Miss Mary Lafon, - - - - - £Chairman 


Mrs. C. J. F. Allen, Mrs. Geo. C. Avery, 
Mrs. Chas. Pettet, Mrs. Chas. F. Smith, 
Miss Lucie Norton. 


CREDENTIAL COMMITTEE: 


Mts. James Leach, 1735 Ist Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Charles Ballard, - -  -  Yuisville, Ky. 
Mrs. E. B. Horton, -~ - Cranford, New Jersey. 


work from the best and latest point 
of view. 

The ladies of Louisville have of- 
fered to entertain in their homes the 
Officers of the Federation, the Chair- 
men of State Correspondence, the 
Presidents of State Federations, the 
Chairmen of Departments, the Even- 
ing Speakers, and as far as possible 
delegates wishing private entertain- 
ment. ; 

The business sessions of the Federa- 
tions will convene at 9.30, May 27, 
28, and 29. ‘The Department meet- 
ings will convene at 11 o’clock, and 
adjourn at one. 

The report of Committee on Revi- 
sion of Constitution and By-Laws wili 
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be made the special order of business 
the morning of May 28. 

The Nominating Committee will re- 
port Friday morning, May 29, at 10.30. 

At the business meetings the States 
will be seated in alphabetical order, 
the Chairman of State Correspondence 
at the head of the delegates; the 
President of the State Federation 
seated next to her. 

At the head of each Stdte will be 
placed a banner bearing the name of 
the State. If the State Federation 
has selected colors, the banner will be 
of those colors ; otherwise those of the 
General Federation will be used : light 
blue ground, lettered with silver. 

The Chairman of Club Exhibit is 
Miss Annie B. Jones, 1505 Fourth 
Avenue, Louisville. 

It is hoped that all clubs will deem 
it a pleasant and wise thing to send 
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some exhibit, consisting of year books, 
pictures of club houses and interiors, 
etc. [hose clubs having books al- 
ready in the exhibit are requested, as 
far as possible, to send fresh copies, 
and it is specially requested that dele- 
gates be instructed to bring their ex- 
hibits back with them. 

The reduction in railroad fares will be 
announced later, but the rate will prob- 
ably be one and one-third fare. 

The Galt House will be headquar- 
ters of the Federation. 

It is suggested that all dues be paid 
by check or money order to the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, 1902 
Vallejo Street, San Francisco, Cal., by 
May 1, thus avoiding much work 
and confusion. 

Eva P. Moore, 
Corresponding Secretary Gen. Fed. 
Women’s Clubs. 
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HE subject of this sketch is 
@ the recently elected President 
“SS of the Tennessee Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She was chosen 
by the unanimous vote of the delegates 
present at the Convention in Knox- 
ville on the 15th of last February. 
Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, in- 
dorsed the selection in an eloquent 
eulogy which met with cordial re- 
sponse. ‘The president, in her brief 
address accepting the office, appealed 
to the federated clubs for ‘‘the 
coéperation of each individual mem- 
ber,’’ and received assurances of un- 
untiring support and sympathy in her 
efforts to promote the interests of the 
state organization. _— 

Mrs. Beard is a resident of Mem- 


phis; but as the wife of Judge Wm. 
D. Beard, of the Supreme Bench of 
Tennessee, she has divided her time 
between the leading cities of her na- 
tive State, and, besides being a leader 
in society, she has identified herself 
with the intellectual life of each com- 
munity in which she has sojourned, for 
any length of time. Her club work 
began in 1872, when she organized the 
first literary club for women in Mem- 
phis, known as the ‘‘ Friends in Coun- 
cil.’ Sorosts celebrated its twenty- 
eighth birthday the trg9th of last 
month ; and by comparing dates, we 
find that the natal day of the first 
Memphis Club came only four years 
later. Mrs. Beard was also assistant 
organizer of the ‘‘ Memphis Woman’s 
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Club,’’ a charter member of the ‘‘ In- 
gleside Club,’’ the ‘‘ Thackeray Book 
Club,’’ and of the ‘‘ Local Council of 
Women’s Organizations.’’ ‘The Local 
Council is a body comprised of 47 
clubs, with an aggregate membership 
of 3,500 women. 

In church and charity enterprises 
Mrs. Beard has been equally active 
and progressive. She is a member 
of the board of directors of the 
‘‘ Brinkley Boarding Home for Young 
Women,’’ a member of the board 
of managers of the ‘‘ Free Hospital 
for Women,’’ and also one of the board 
of supervisors of the ‘‘ Margaret Cham- 
berlain Free Kindergarten’’ and of 
‘‘United Charities.’’ 

Through her altruistic and literary 
work Mrs. Beard is known through- 
out the State of Tennessee; and she is 
by common consent regarded as a 
woman of unusual force, culture, tact, 
and executive ability. The following 
is from the pen of Mrs. lL. W. Bryan: 
‘‘Mrs. W. D. Beard is gifted with re- 


markable power in organizing and 
leading others. The administrative 
faculty, which is granted to few, is 
made up of untiring patience, unerring 
tact, firmness, good temper, and self- 
control; and all these qualities are 
possessed by Mrs. Beard, and most of 
them ina marked degree. She is a 
clear, vigorous, and graceful writer, 
an admirable talker, and a well-bal- 
anced, clear-headed reasoner. The 
sphere in which she is most eminent 
is that of a presiding officer—an officer 
who never gives offense and yet never 
yields a point of importance. She is 
able to draw out timid speakers, re- 


press the over-fluent, fill awkward 
gaps, and smooth over difficulties.’’ 


This tribute was paid to Mrs. Beard 
last December by a prominent. lady of 
Memphis, long associated with her 
in literary organizations, and it has 
since received indorsement from the 
Tennessee clubs in their wise choice of 
a president for the State Federation. 
M. HE. Forp. 


A STATE FEDERATION IN TENNESSEE. 


N Thursday, February 13,at8p.m., 
a large assembly met in the First 
Congregational Church, of Knoxville, 
to take part in the introductory exer- 
cises of the State meeting called by 
‘“ Ossoli Circle’’ to consider State Fed- 
eration with Mrs. C. J. McClung, presi- 
dent of Ossoli, presiding. 

Miss Mary B. ‘Temple, first presi- 
dent of ‘‘ Ossoli’’ as wellas first chair- 
man of correspondence of G. F. W. C. 
in Tennessee, welcomed the delegates 
and friends eloquently and cordially, 
and with an earnest plea for organiza- 


tion upon broad lines and harmonious 
coéperation. 

Mrs. W. D. Beard, State Chairman 
of. Correspondence of G. F. W. C., 
responded to the address of welcome. 
Following these addresses, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin, President of General 
Federation, madeastrong, far-reaching 
convincing talk upon the ‘‘ philosophy 
of club life.’’ Mrs. Henrotin, ever 
womanly, always graceful, left upon 
her hearers an unfading impression of 
her unique personality as she did upon 
the many with whom she came in con- 
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tact, she being the honored guest, not 
alone of ‘‘ Ossoli,’’ but of many social 
functions. 

The opening session of the Conven- 
tion of Women’s Clubs of Tennessee 
assembled on Friday, February 14, at 
Io a.m., in the Ossoli Club rooms. 
For a year past the question of State 
Federation has been generally agitated. 
The invitation to all State clubs was 
issued by ‘‘Ossoli,’? Mrs. C. J. 
McClung, president. Delegates from 
twenty-one clubs responded. 

The meeting was called to order 


and the invocation by Mrs. Mathew . 


McClung was followed by the election 
of a permanent chairman. Mrs. J. 
M. Greer, of Memphis, President of 
Nineteenth Century Club, was unani- 
mously elected. 

Mrs. Charles A. Perkins, of ‘‘ Os- 
soli,’? was unanimously elected secre- 
tary. The session was devoted entirely 
to business. A vote was taken to 
ascertain whether a State Federation 
should be organized. ‘The vote was 
unanimous in favor of federation. 

The main business of the morning 
was the adoption of the constitution 
and by-laws as submitted by Mrs. 
Charles E. McTeer, chairman of Com- 
mittee on Constitution. The discus- 
sion which followed the presentation of 
the different articles of the constitu- 
tion was entered into earnestly by all 
present. Miss. Clara Conway was 
prominent in wise counsel and sug- 
gestion. She ably represented the 
Memphis ‘‘ Local Council ’’ of twenty- 
five hundred women, and the ‘‘ Clara 
Conway Alumnz.”’ 

A letter was read from the ‘‘ Jewish 
Council of Women,’’ of Memphis, 
which was without a representative, 
indorsing federation. 


Mrs. Greer con- | 
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ducted the important business of the 
Convention in an able manner. Her 
rulings were impartial, and her de- 
cisions wise. She not only won golden 
commendations from all, but she 
honored the Nineteenth Century, the 
largest club in the South, of which she 
is president for the second time. 

The afternoon was the most impor- 
tant session from a literary standpoint, 
it being the time arranged for ad- 
dresses from leading women of ‘Tennes- 
see, touching on questions of impor- 
tance which are being considered by 
club women. First on the program 
was a thoughtful paper by Mrs. J. 
M. Greer, upon the ‘‘ Most Beneficial 
Aims of Club Ljife.’’ Mrs. W. B. 
Romine followed with ‘‘ Woman’s 
Place in’ Journalism.’ ": Mrs; 7 "C. 
French, ‘‘ Social Economics.’’ Mrs. 
Helen Millington, ‘‘ The Home of the 
Future.”’ . 

The paper of the afternoon was that 
of Miss Conway, who took for her 
theme: ‘‘ How Oldis the New Woman? 
And What is her Father’s Business ?”’ 
It is in such utterances as hers that we 
get the key note of the life that, 
reaching upward with one hand to 
grasp the influences that dignify and 
ennoble, has with the other hand passed 
on downward the best that it could 
gather to the souls that needed it 
most. 

Friday evening the delegates and 
visitors were entertained by ‘‘ Ossoli 
Circle,’’ assisted by prominent members 
of the Woman’s Educational Industrial 
Union. ‘This brilliant reception was 
given in the clubrooms, which were 
decorated in white roses and palms. 
Light refreshments were served from 
an exquisite table, carrying out the 
club colors of lavender and white in 
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violets and white roses, emphasized 
with dainty lavender ribbons ending 
in bow-knots upon each of the four 
corners ; white wax candles, tied with 
lavender bows, shed a soft light over 
this perfection of artistic arrangement. 

The president of Ossoli, Mrs. Mc- 
Clung, assisted by Mrs. Frazer, of W. 
E. I. U., and other prominent mem- 
bers, received and presented the guests 
to Mrs, Elen M. Henrotin, the guest 
of honor. 

Saturday morning, 10 A. M., Mrs. 
Greer again called the Convention to 
order. After prayer the unfinished 
business was disposed of. An oppor- 
tunity was then given to delegates and 
club women present to speak in three- 
minute time of the aims and work of 
individual clubs. Many bright and 
piquant things were said, and all spoke 
to the point, and with earnestness. 

The election of officers to serve for 
the next two years was taken up, 
resulting as follows: President, Mrs. 
W. D. Beard, Memphis ; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. G. Richardson, Chatta- 
nooga ; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Charles A. Perkins, Knoxville ; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Edward O. 
Thorndike, Harriman ; treasurer, Mrs. 
Burger, Maryville; auditor, Mrs. W. 
B. Romine, Pulaski. 

The State was declared federated, 
and the President earnestly urged an 
early union with the General Federa- 
tion. 

Resolutions of thanks were voted to 
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‘‘Ossoli Circle ’’ as hostess of the 
State meeting, to the Congregational 
church for the use of its comfortable 
and beautiful audience-room, to the 
daily Press, to Mrs. Henrotin for her 
helpful and inspiring presence, to Mrs. 
Greer for her wise and just ruling as 
presiding officer, and to all who daily 
gave the encouragement of their 
presence. 

The convention adjourned. 

The social courtesies incident to the 
convention were a most charming feat- 
ure. Mrs. C. J. McClung entertained 
with a luncheon, complimentary to 
Mrs. Henrotin, and the officials of 
General and State work. Miss May 
Temple closed the convention with 
a brilliant reception given in compli- 
ment to the D. A. R. and Mrs. Hen- 
rotin. Judge Temple’s home is one 
of the historic places of Knoxville, 
replete with interest, filled with relics, 
and of famed hospitality. Upon this 
occasion it proved a symphony in 
national colors, the decorations and 
souvenirs being miniature flags, with 
red and white roses and blue forget- 
me-nots. 

Miss Lucy Crozier, the exponent of 
‘‘dainty feasting,’’ outrivaled herself 
in an ideal luncheon, while Mrs. 
Templeton gave a brilliant six-o’clock 
dinner to a number of distinguished 
visitors. 

So closed two memorable days. 

Mrs. W. D. BEARD, 
State Chairman. 


A DAY AT TRENTON. 


ATE New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, represented 
by 300 of the leading women 
of the State, met on March 
20 in the Assembly chamber of the 
State-house. Mrs. Washington A. 
Roebling was the Trenton hostess of 
the federation, and she was early at 
the State-house to see that the cham- 
ber was in readiness to receive the 
guests. There were no decorations of 
any kind. 

The Board of Directors held an in- 
formal meeting on the train and voted 
into the federation three. new clubs: 
The Current Events, of Rahway ; the 
Parliamentary Club, of Plainfield ; and 
the Woman’s Club, of Perth Amboy. 
Arriving at Trenton, the clubwomen 
proceeded at once to the State-house. 

Mrs. Yardley, president of the State 
Federation, called the meeting to or- 
der, and introduced Mrs. Roebling as 
the nearest approach to a clubwoman 
in Trenton who could welcome the 
delegates. 

Mrs. Roebling said that the honor 
of hostess fell upon her as the Trenton 
member of Sorosis, and presenting 
to Mrs. Yardley a basket of lilies 
of the valley, she welcomed the 
clubs in a few well-chosen words. She 
then called attention to the fact that 
women made their first public demon- 
stration in Trenton on April 27, 1789, 
when Washington passed through the 
town on his way to be inaugurated. 
Woman’s work from that time until 
1824, she said, was not recorded. In 
the latter year Jane Wilson was ap- 


pointed postmistress and served ten 
years. 

In response Mrs. Yardley expressed 

the thanks of the officers of the asso- 
ciation for the great interest taken by 
the clubs, and told of the work during 
the year. It was not expected that 
anything would be accomplished at 
this meeting further than to throw 
out suggestions for the members of the 
clubs to discuss at their meetings, 
_ She said that seven clubs had joined 
the federation since October, making 
fifty-six in all. Mrs. Mary Mumford, 
of Philadelphia, vice-president of the 
General Federation, read a letter from 
Mrs. Henrotin, and added a few re- 
marks relative to the General Federa- 
tion and its meeting in Louisville in 
May. 

Mrs. Lillian C. Streeter, president 
of the New Hampshire Federation ; 
Mrs. H. F. Dowst, president of the 
Maine Federation ; and Miss Knight, 
of the Rhode Island Federation, were 
called on and gave the greetings of 
their respective federations. 

Mrs. Jennie C.. Croly, president of 
the New York Federation, was intro- 


duced amid applause as the “ first 


clubwoman of America.’’ After con- 
gratulating the New Jersey Federa- 
ration, Mrs. Croly said that she re- 
gretted having gone from New Jersey 


to live in New York. 
‘‘T am really sorry, even now,’’ 


said the speaker. ‘‘I used to live in 
Orange. I think T’ll return. Your 
politics must certainly have changed 
since you can find the Federation of 
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Women’s Clubs meeting in the State- 
house at Trenton.’’ 

Mrs. Frances Tod Helmuth, presi- 
dent of Sorosis, told of the benefit of 
women’s clubs in Maine, and she was 
followed by Mrs. Llewellyn Johnson, 
of East Orange, who read a paper on 
‘The Scope of the Federation.’’ Mrs. 
Johnson declared that the present 
meeting exemplified the benefit of or- 
ganization. One of the movements 
that appealed especially to the Fede- 
ration was the matter of traveling 
libraries, because it was a part of that 
great positive movement of education 
that the club stood for, and because it 
could be brought about only by the 
united efforts of the women of New 
Jersey. Another educational feature 
that could be taken up by the Fede- 
ration was the making known the needs 
of Evelyn College. Every clubwoman 
ought to become a member of the 
Evelyn Association, she said. A sys- 
tem of free kindergartens should be 
encouraged. 

‘‘ Whatever be our individual con- 
victions or prejudices regarding the 
ballot for women,’’ said Mrs. Johnson, 
‘‘we ought to throw the whole weight 
of our influence on the side of school 
suffrage.’’ 

Mrs. Johnson’s paper was discussed 
by Mrs. Dr. Luther, of the Current 
Topics Club, of Newark; Mrs. Miller, 
of Plainfield; and Mrs. Thomasson, of 
East Orange. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Edith 
McCarthy, of Plainfield, discussed the 
‘‘Forestry Interests of New Jersey,”’ 
in an able paper. After reviewing the 
destructive losses by fire in Europe 
and the Western States she said: 
‘‘ We of the East hope we are soon to 
hear of a Palisades reservation of 2,000 
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acresonthe Hudson. ‘These bluffs and 
slopes contain some of the noblest 
scenery in the world; scenery which, 
meantime, as you know, is being ruth- 
lessly and rapidly desecrated by the 
quarrymen’s attacks.”’ 

Mrs. McCarthy called particular at- 
tention to the needs of the forestry of 
New Jersey, and declared the State 
should ‘‘ right now lay its hand upon 
the forests and forever preserve and 
protect them from destruction.’’ She 
ended by expressing the hope that be- 
fore another Legislature adjourns a 
forestry commission will be appointed, 
and a radical, practical policy enforced, 
which shall save the remnants of the 
forest. 

Prof. John Griffith told a graphic 
story of forest-fire fighting in south 
Jersey, and Mrs. M. B. Colston, of 
the New York Press Club, discussed 
Village Improvement Societies. Mrs. 
E. B. Horton, of Cranford, advocated 
the establishment of traveling libraries, 
to be controlled by the State. 

Mrs. Trapwell, of Arlington, gavea 
short talk on ‘‘ Library at Home.’’ 
‘* Household Economices,’’ the subject 
Mrs. Henrotin was expected to dis- 
cuss, was most carefully handled by 
Miss Katherine Davis, of Philadelphia. 
Miss Davis is the head worker in col- 
lege settlements in the Quaker City, 
and fully competent to speak upon the 
subject from her varied experiences 
and practical knowledge of the sci- 
ence. 

Miss Marguerite Lindley read a 
lengthy paper on ‘‘ Health Culture 
and the Home.”’ 

Mrs. Etta Osgood, of Maine, and of 
parliamentary-law fame, gave the 
meeting a short drill in the rules of 
parliamentary law in motions and 
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order of amendments, much to the 
amusement and instruction of all. 

The last and best speech on the 
program was by Miss Annie Beaston, of 
Camden, on ‘‘ Woman’s Place To-day.’’ 
Discussing the question of universal 
suffrage, Miss Beaston said she did not 
know a woman who would ask for the 
ballot if it was to carry with it the 
same right to every ignorant woman 
in the country. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, who was 
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expected to be present, sent a letter 
instead, in which she congratulated 
the federation, and suggested that 
they ask the Legislature to restore to 
the women of New Jersey the right to 
vote for school trustees. The federa- 
tion then adopted a resolution calling 
upon the Legislature to pass the con- 
stitutional amendment now before it, 
which enables women to vote on all 
school matters. After thanking every- 
body the federation adjourned. 
LE... G, AC. SuMirH: 


STATE TRAVELING LIBRARIES, 


(Read at Trenton, N. J., March 20.) 


*Ata| I is a thought—born to me of 
the poet’s fancy—that in this 
movement we read xot the 
books, but the signs of the times, 

For, in olden days, men made safe 
storehouses where books were kept in 
state, and people made pilgrimages to 
these as to a shrine—in faith or in 
curiosity, according to the spirit of the 
pilgrim. 

To many, those treasures of old 
were sealed books in very truth. 

But times have changed, and men, 
being men, have changed with them. 
The spirit of the pilgrim has departed. 

May we not fancy that it has entered 
the books which come sailing, travel- 
ing to our very doors, as free almost 
as the blessed air itself which wafts 
them to us?, Books, to me, are much 
like people. There are always those 
that travel, and those that stay quietly 
at home—in the library corners. 

But, since I have not to do with 
books, as books, nor even with libra- 
ries proper, but only with traveling 


libraries, let me present my subject to 
you in two questions : 

What are traveling libraries? 

Of what value would they prove to 
our State? 

To the first query the simplest an- 
swer would seem to be that they are 
libraries which travel, 

To travel always implies an objec- 
tive point. One must go from some- 
where ¢o somewhere, 

State traveling libraries go from 
the capital of a State to every city, 
town, village, or community which 
asks for them. : 

They are circulating libraries, with 
this distinction: that an entire library 
‘‘circulates’’ instead of a single book. 

They are libraries supplied dy the 
State, from funds set apart for the 
purpose. 

They are under the care and au- 
thority of the State altogether, and 
are sent in accordance with the State 
rules governing the: loan of such li- 
braries. 
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These rules are of the simplest— 

An application, to be signed by a 
certain number of taxpayers. 

A guaranty that any book lost or 
defaced will be paid for in full. 

A promise to send the library 
promptly on its travels at the expi- 
ration of six months. 

These are the principal rules. 

The libraries consist of 25 or 50 
books. ‘They are packed in most at- 
tractive - looking oaken cases with 
shelves and doors, ready to be set up 
in any place; and, behold! a full- 
fledged library ! 

The books are not hidden behind 
brown-paper covers. Each book bears 
its individuality of dress.. The sober, 
businesslike tints of the workaday 
books are brightened by gleams of 
scarlet and gold, by a neighbor clad 
in tender blue, or by lines of purest 
white. ‘The very look of such a li- 
brary charms us, 

Then, with each library there are 
catalogues, and a box with tickets, 
cards, librarian’s slips. In a word, 
each is a complete library in minia- 
ture. 

There are libraries on every known 
topic—of our day or of any day: 
Libraries for the scientist, for the 
philosopher, for the musician, for the 
artist; libraries for the most learned 
of study clubs, or libraries for an idle 
summer day. 

Libraries for old women and for 
young women; but I have not found 
any for the new woman. Perhaps she 
does not read. 

Libraries for wives and mothers 
(and husbands and fathers, too). 

Perhaps best of all—home libraries 
for the dear sons and daughters, and for 
the little children of the homes as well. 
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Does not that fact alone commend 
the movement to every mother’s heart ? 

In New York State and in Michigan 
where they are in operation, State 
traveling libraries are all that I have 
told you, and far more. 

I believe that there is not a topic 
which might be taken up for study by 
any club, or along university-exten- 
sion lines, for which a library could 
not be furnished. 

And each is selected by a specialist 
in its line; the books chosen as an 
amateur could not choose them. 

Best of all—the expense is merely 
nominal: | 

$5 for 100 volumes (two libraries). 

$3 for 50 volumes. 

$2 for 25 volumes. 

But those amounts are for the cost 
of transportation only. 

Of what value would traveling li- 
braries prove to our State? 

New Jersey’s coat-of-arms—three 
plows—would show her to be an agri- 
cultural State. 

Well, that is good! The earth isa 
kind mother, and has a warm heart for 
all her children. ° 

And her children’s hearts are like 
her own rich soil, needing only to be 
gently stirred to yield a_ glorious 
harvest. 

Shall we who have opportunities for 
seed-sowing withhold our hands and 
let the heart’s soil grow cold and poor? 

It has been said that there are com- 
munities in our own State with scarce 
a book to be found. 

There are country villages and set- 
tlements where people are longing for 
the books and good reading which 
would bring them in touch with the 
great throbbing heart of the world 
outside. 
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There are places with libraries—if 
you please—which some cannot afford 
to join; of which the members are so 
deadly tired that they could not be 
hired to read the books, and there is 
no fund for new books, and no one 
who really can keep the library up to 
date. 

To all such places traveling libraries 
would. go with the delightful variety 
that makes life worth living. 

I believe that traveling libraries 
would create a taste for the best read- 
ing; that they would cu/tivate a taste 
already formed ; that they would cor- 
rect a faulty taste in reading. 

They would prevent hurried, unwise 
purchase of books. 

They would teach careful handling 
of books. 

Mr. Eastman, of Albany, told me 
that the books are far more carefully 
treated than at first. 

They would teach courteous consid- 
eration of the claims of one’s neigh- 
bor—in the next town. ‘The New 
York libraries are most promptly sent 
on their travels. They could in no 
wise conflict with the movement for 
free libraries in New Jersey. ‘They 
fill a little niche all their own. 

To be true to our agricultural 
thought: 

A farmer does not plant one crop 
and expect that planting to last till 
the end of time. 

He plants year after year, and dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds, and if he is wise 
he so enriches the soil that each crop 
is better than the last. 

Traveling libraries are the new seed; 
our hearts the soil. 
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New York and Michigan are in ad- 
vance. Montana is following. 

Massachusetts has a plan of her own. 

Enough States are beginning to fall 
into line to make us fear lest we be 
left far behind. 

All that I have said relates to li- 
braries formed and already on their 
travels. 

So there comes a ¢Azrd question : 

What steps must we take if we 
would have them travel through our 
State ? 

The first step is to be thoroughly 
convinced in our own minds that they 
would benefit our State; that under 
the care of the State the movement 
would have a dignity, a system, a de- 
gree of thoroughness which no local 
traveling library has attained. 

This is the only way to benefit the 
State. ' 
The second step is to show by our 
faith so enthusiastically that we want 
them that we shall make others be- 
lieve, and want them also. 

The third step is to convince His 
Excellency the Governor and the Legis- 
/ature that such libraries would help 
to make our State better worthy of 
his best rule; to prove to him that 
the movement is not simply to bene- 
fit the clubwomen of New Jersey 
(though that might well be urged asa 
reason), but that it would be for the 
best good of our State at large. 

Beyond these steps we cannot go 
now. . 

The path lies fair before us. 

Shall we not, in this: work, in all 
ways that make for the best good of 
all, walk together, hand in hand? 

KATE BROWNLEE Hor‘Ton. 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RHODE 
[ISGAN D STATE FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


SA HE R. I. S. F. W. C. held its 
annual meeting in Harris 
Hall, Woonsocket, on March 
14, guests of the members 
of the Woonsocket Fortnightly, the 
Olla Podrida, and the Round ‘T'able 
clubs. At 11 o’clock the president, 
Miss Amelia S. Knight, of the R. I. 
W. C., of Providence, called the 
meeting to order, and in her address 
of welcome referred to the warm- 
hearted hospitality and great execu- 
tive ability of the Woonsocket clubs. 
She spoke earnestly of the power for 
good of the non-partisan, non-sectarian 
women’s clubs, and the stimulus and 
interest created by bringing together 
from all parts of the State women who 
are interested in similar subjects, that 
they might discuss them in common. 
Miss Anna Metcalf, president of the 
Woonsocket Fortnightly, responded, 
and, referring to the old phrase, said 
they were not entertaining angels un- 
awares, but if the hospitality so 
strongly credited to them was one of 
the cardinal virtues, virtue in this 
case was its own reward in the pleas- 
ure they were receiving. 

After the report of the Committee 


on Credentials, the roll-call, and min- 


utes of the last meeting by the re- 
cording secretary, Miss Stella C. 
Allen, the corresponding secretary re- 
ported two clubs having been admitted 
during the year, making a total of 
nine clubs and a membership of 750. 
The board had selected a rich golden 
brown as a State color. 


‘The treasuter, Mrs. Henry L,. Bal- 
lou, then read the financial report, 
showing a balance on hand. 

Miss Katherine H. Allan, State 
chairman of correspondence for Rhode 
Island, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, spoke of the work of 
the General Federation, and urged 
practical work upon federated clubs. 
She said the clubs of to-day should not 
be exclusively for literary purposes, 
but should identify themselves with 
municipal improvements, public edu- 
cation, and household economics. 

All the federated clubs made short re- 
ports of the work of the past year, and, 
after the routine business and the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, 
Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Household Eco- 
nomic Association, spoke of the object 
and line of work of this organization, 
and recommended its program to the 
Rhode Island clubs. After a hearty 


lunch and an hour or two of 
social intercourse, the meeting 
was again called to order, and 


Mrs. Margaret Deland read a paper on 
‘The Value. of- the Novel.’’ Mrs. 
Deland’s charming womanly manner 
completely fascinated her hearers, who 
followed her with the closest attention. 
Her paper considered the novel first 
and foremost as a means of entertain- 
ment, and she set forth clearly that 
entertainment has a moral effect in 
that it tends to arouse the moral im- 
agination, and by that means conduces 
to a better understanding of existing 
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social conditicns. An informal recep- 
tion followed, and all present had the 


opportunity of meeting Mrs. Deland. 


personally. 

About three hundred members were 
present, including the 50 officers and 
delegates, and after passing a vote of 
thanks to the Woonsocket ladies for the 
hospitality, the details of which were 
so exquisitely carried out, the meeting 
adjourned. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Miss Amelia S. Knight, 
of the Rhode Island Women’s Club, 
of Providence. Vice-presidents: Miss 
Anna Metcalf, of the Fortnightly Club, 
of Woonsocket; Miss Ruth B. Frank- 
lin, of the Current Topics Club, of 
Newport; Mrs. Cyrus Arnold, of the 
Round Table Club, of Woonsocket. 
Recording secretary, Miss Stella C. 
Allen, of the Sarah E. Doyle Club, of 
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Providence. Corresponding secretary, 
Miss Harriet B. Bailey, of the Rhode 
Island Women’s Club, of Providence. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Henry L. Ballou, of 
the Olla Podrida Club, of Woonsocket. 
Directors: Mrs. Fanny Purdy Palmer, 
of the Rhode Island Women’s Club, 
of Providence; Miss Abby M. Harvey, 
of.the Sarah E. Doyle Club, of Provi- 
dence; Miss Jeannette H. Swaney, of 
the Current Topics Club, of Newport; 
Miss Mary W. Brownell, of the Fort- 
nightly Club, of Woonsocket; Miss 
Elizabeth D. Mowry, of the Round 
Table Club, of Woonsocket; Mrs. Ira 
B. Cook, of the Olla Podrida Club, of 


‘Woonsocket; Mrs. Edwin Anthony, of 


the Coventry Club; Mrs. William 
Clarence Peckham, of the Paradise 
Club, of Middletown; Mrs. Emerson 
P. Blake, of Arderhebiah Club, of 
Providence. KATHERINE H. ALLAN. 


CLUB NOTES AND NEWS. 


Special Correspondents for THE LoTos: 
Colorado—Mrs. J. S. Gale, Greeley. 


District of Columbia—Dr. E, M. S. Marble, 1112 New York Avenue, Washington. 
Florida—Mrs. H. H. Burrows, Green Cove. 


Georgia—Miss N. L. Douglas, 513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta. 


lowa—Mrs. Harriet C. Towner, Corning. 


Louisiana—Mrs. E. M. Hudson, P.O. Box to, New Orleans. 
Massachusetts—Mrs. Jeannie Bond Chaloner, 83 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Minnesota—Miss Jane D. Robinson, 677 Elwood Avenue, Minneapolis. 
Missouri—Mrs, Laura E. Scammon, 2460 Brooklyn Avenue, Kansas City. 
Nebraska—Miss Julia L. Haskell, Stromsburg. 

New Hampshire—Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter, Concord. 

New Jersey—Mrs. Laura G. C. Smith, 8 Rowland Street, Newark. 

Rhode Island—Miss Katherine H. Allan, Park Street, Newport. 
Tennessee—Mrs. Charles E. McTeer, 521 West Main Street, Knoxville. 
Washington—Mrs. Esther Allen Jofes, Spokane. 


IOWA. 


Wisconsin—Mrs. Lucy E. Morris, Berlin. 
Os T is gratifying to find that 
aol Iowa clubwomen are quietly 
ee 43} but effectively making their 
influence felt. ‘They are ex- 


tending the limits of their sympathies 


‘until there is hardly an educational or 


philanthropic movement which fails 
to meet with their hearty co-operation; 
many stich movements throughout the 
State owing their origin to club in- 
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fluences. There seems to be an in- 
creasing desire to extend club privi- 
leges. ‘The women of Cedar Rapids 
organized in January a new women’s 
club upon a very broad and liberal 
basis, its membership having no limit. 
The charter membership was large, 
and new members will be admitted 
upon paying dues and signing the con- 
stitution, if recommended by three 
members. ‘The president of the new 
club is Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten, a 
woman of ability and force of char- 
acter, and the club will undoubtedly 
be one of the strong organizations of 
the State. Among the many interest- 
ing clubs of Cedar Rapids is the 
Friday Club. They report an inter- 
esting course in American literature 
this winter, which has proved so 
profitable that they are, planning to 
devote another year to it. By way of 
giving pleasing variety to their work, 
the club gave a musical on February 
7, at which members from the other 
clubs in the city were invited to be 
present. ‘The women’s clubs of Cedar 
Rapids are taking concerted action in 
the direction of a public library, and 
hope to crown their efforts with suc- 
cess at no distant day. 

The artistic calendar of another new 
club is at hand—the Monday Club, of 
Red Oak. Among their six depart- 
ments, which include art, music, 
literature, history, and physical cul- 
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ture, is one devoted to village improve- 
ment—work which has an increasing 
interest for clubwomen in the smaller 
towns. Much can be done by them 
for the order, comfort, and loveliness 
of the communities in which they live. 

The Lotus Club, of Marshalltown, 
recently availed itself, through the 
Bureau of Reciprocity, of a paper 
by Mrs. D. B. Gardner, her subject 
being ‘‘Our Nation and Its Needs.’’ 
The bureau seems to be finding much 
favor with clubs. Other Marshalltown 
clubs have been enjoying meetings of 
especial interest, among them the 
Beethoven Club, which presents par- 
ticularly instructive musical programs, 
and is studying the life of Mozart; and 
the Witenagemote Club, which re- 
cently completed a thorough study of 
Dante’s masterpiece. 

The Progressive C. L. S. C., of 
Creston, report increased interest in 
their work. ‘They are taking the 
regular Chautauqua course, varying it 
with original papers and parliamentary 
drill. 

The Corning Culture Club has re- 
cently had the pleasure of a lecture by 
Miss Enid Smith, of Chicago, on Wag- 
ner’s theories, with a musically illus- 
trated analysis of Lohengrin. All the 
ladies of Corning were invited to at- 
tend. 

Harriet C. Towner, 
Correspondent for Iowa. 


MINNESOTA. 


HE morning of February 28 
dawned bright and beautiful, 
“Sand every train entering the 


city of St. Paul carried women to 
attend the Midwinter Breakfast of the 


Minnesota State Federation.of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. . 

The corridors and parlors of Hotel 
Ryan were soon thronged with club- 
women from all parts of the State. 
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Preparation had been made to enter- 
tain about 150 at the breakfast, but as 
the hour approached the guests num- 
bered nearly 250. 

St. Paul was able to take care of them 
however in the Hotel Ryan, and the 
ladies’ ordinary and the corridors were 
filled with prettily decorated and well- 
laden tables to accommodate the as- 
sembled guests. 

A short reception and _ business 
meeting prefaced the breakfast, and 
promptly at 11.30 the delegates filed 
into the banqueting hall, led by the 
general officers and the presidents of 
the clubs. 

After partaking of the good things 
of the breakfast the guests in the cor- 
ridors were seated in the ordinary and 
when every one felt in ‘‘apple-pie’’ 
order to listen to the ‘‘ flow of soul”’ 
the attention of the ladies was claimed 
by Miss Evans, of Northfield. No need 
to call the meeting to order, for silence 
fell upon the assembly as the beloved 
president rose to greet the guests. 

Picking up the salt cellar she gently 
tapped the table with it and the rus- 
tling of gowns became hushed. Smil- 
ingly glancing around the room she 
said, after a few introductory remarks 
of greeting : . 

“This meeting is purely a social 
gathering. We came here to talk, to 
become acquainted with one another, 
to-know the thoughts of one another, 
and, in this informal way, to be of mu- 
tual benefit.’’ Mentioning the Arabian 
custom of never wronging those with 
whom they have broken bread and 
eaten salt she wished the women as- 

sembled before her would adopt the 
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Arabian virtue and go forth never to 
wrong’ in thought or deed any one 
among those with whom they had 
broken bread and eaten salt that day. 

About thirty clubs were represent- 
ed by delegates, and many came 100 
miles to be present at the meeting, that 
they might gain inspiration to go on 
with their work in philanthrophy, lit- 
erature, and art in their little Western 
towns. 

An enthusiastic expression of the bene- 
fit derived from being a strongly organ- 
ized body was given, and the encourage- 
ment ‘‘to be in order to do’’ was 
frankly and freely acknowledged result 
to be obtained only through untty of 
purpose and mutual aid. 

The speeches were varied in charac- 
ter, but in every one of them breathed 
the spirit of good-fellowship and the 
longing of the women to better and 
broaden their own lives and those about 
them. 

One enthusiastic woman from Still- 
water asserted that if a composite 
photo were taken of the women present, 
a picture of the ideal woman of the twen- 
tieth century would be the result; and if 
a composite were made of their hopes 
and plans for future progress it would 
be one grand thought which would up- 
lift man and woman to something high 
and noble, fitting them to live and have 
their being in this beautiful world. 
By a unanimous vote, Miss Evans 
was requested to represent the Minne- 
sota Federation at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the General Federation at 
Louisville. 

JANE D. ROBINSON, 
Correspondent for Minnesota. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


S 


EW JERSEY may not be 
the largest State in the 
Union, but it is as active 
as any, and if it does not 

always have a report it is only because 

its women are so busy doing that they 
cannot stop to tell of what they are 
accomplishing. 

February 5th the Athenian Club, 
of Rahway, tendered an informal re- 
ception to Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley 
at the house of Mrs. IT. J. Baker, 
which was prettily decorated with 
plants and flowers. 

Owing to the illness of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. B. Lamberti, the vice- 
president, Mrs. Luther Munsly, wel- 
comed Mrs. Yardley, who gave the 
ladies a very interesting talk on var- 
ious subjects, after which a short musi- 
cal program followed and, then a col- 
lation was served. 

A course of four lectures, Tuesdays 
in February, was given under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Ray Palmer’’ Club, 
of Newark, by Miss Cecelia Gaines, 
president of the Jersey City Women’s 
Club. 

These lectures on ‘‘ Representative 
Women’’ were exceedingly fine and 
were greatly enjoyed by all who were 
fortunate enough to hear them. 

On February 15th the Home Read- 
ing Club of Rahway gave a reception 
in honor of the officers of the State 
Federation. Carriages bore the guests 
from the railway station tothe Ilderan 
Outing Club House which was beau- 
tifully decorated with palms and 
streamers of orange ribbon, the club 
OOIOES 3. : 

Mrs. J. A. Ligget delivered a brill- 


iant address of welcome. Mrs. James 
T. Barnes, the president of the club, 
followed in the happiest manner, intro- 
ducing Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, the 
beloved president of the State Feder- 
ation. Mrs. Yardley responded in her 
charmingly informal manner, speaking 
of ‘‘travelling libraries’’ and in clos- 
ing urging the ladies who were not 
clubwomen to organize and federate. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall spoke 
next, in her impressive way, upon the 
danger of too much or too little law 
in clubs. She spoke enthusiastically 
upon school suffrage for women. 

Mrs. Llewellyn Johnson, president 
of the Orange Woman’s Club, told the 
women present what social life in the 
club could do for women. 

Mrs. E. D. McCarthy spoke for the ° 
protection of the beautiful Palisades, 
and begged that an appeal be made to 
the Legislature to prevent quarrymen 
from destroying the Rhine of America. 

A tea was served after the ad- 
dresses, and a pleasant half-hour of 
presentation followed. 

The Home Reading Club have a 
membership book, which was pre- 
sented to them by Mrs. Barnes. This 
book contains a testimonial to its or- 
ganizer, Mrs. J. B. Lamberti, its con- 
stitution and by-laws, and the names 
of charter members, also the names of 
ex and present members. 

The guests of the day were asked 
to sign in this book, and gladly did so. 

The gymnasium of the Jersey City 
Club was thronged with women on the 
evening of February 14, at the an- 
nual reception of the Jersey City Wo- 
man’s Club, There were a number of 
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men present, but it was essentially an 
affair for women, conducted by women; 
nevertheless, the men who accepted 
the invitation of the club spent a most 
enjoyable evening. A better program 
was never presented at the clubhouse. 
It consisted of musical selections and 
addresses, cleverly arranged, so that 
each number was different from the 
one preceding it. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Mar- 
garet F. Yardley, on ‘‘’The Work of 


Women’s Clubs.” Mrs. Benjamin 
Williamson, secretary of State Char- 
ities, followed, speaking on ‘‘ What 
Woman Can Do for New Jersey.’ 
Miss Adeline Sterling addressed the 
audience on ‘‘ Things To Be Proud of 
in New Jersey.’’ Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall was listened to with great atten- 
tion, after which the guests were 
served with tea, coffee, and cakes. 
L. G. C. Smrra, 
Correspondent for New Jersey. 


NEBRASKA. 


HAT are the clubwomen of 
@. Nebraska doing? The theme 
is inexhaustible. I may per- 
haps be able to describe to you satis- 
factorily, in a general way, what they 
are writing and talking about, what 
course of study they are pursuing, 
what reformatory and philanthropic 
work they are engaged in; but who 
can estimate the unseen agencies at 
work in the individual enrichment of 
mind, in the arousing of sluggish intel- 
lects, and in the awakening of faculties 
which have long lain dormant, in the 
strengthening of noble impulses, and 
in the creation of higher ideas, all the 
result of the efforts of these women, 
so thoroughly in earnest in the ad- 
vancement of everything which is ele- 
vating and purifying ? 

In all the clubs, from the largest, 
with its 500 members, to the smallest, 
a little band of 10, notwithstanding 
great diversity in club government, 
and that almost all nationalities are 
represented on the rolls of mem- 
bership, there exists singular una- 
nimity of purpose—the stimulating 
of mental and moral development, and 
the promotion of good-fellowship. 


Clubs in Nebraska are, I think, 
more largely departmental than in 
other States. Art, applied economics, 
political economy, education, psychol- 
ogy, parliamentary practice, history, 
literature, music, are some of the sub- 
jects taken up under the leadership 
of women with natural aptitude and 
special training for their work, and 
supplemented by fine lectures. 

A new departure in our club is giv- 
giving half an hour of each session to 
a drill in voice culture under the in- 
struction of a professor of oratory. 
Unusual interest is being manifested 
in domestic science. Realizing that 
it takes ‘“‘brains to run a modern 
kitchen,’’ several clubs are availing 
themselves of a ‘series of lectures on 
food topics, practically illustrated after 
the usual cooking-school method. 

A mother’s rights and duties were 
thoughtfully discussed at a mothers’ 
meeting of clubwomen recently. 

Music has a place on every pro- 
gram. Thorough study is being 
given to composers and their works 
by many purely musical clubs. <A 
Schumann afternoon given by the 
musical department of the Omaha 
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Woman’s Club was of a high order of 
merit. A Wagner day was a fitting 
preparation for a lecture on ‘‘ Die 
Walkiire ’? by Walter Damrosch under 
the auspices of the same club, and they 
will soon hear Miss Enid Smith in 
her illustrated lecture on modern song- 
writers. 

Art is made interesting by the aid 
of photographic reproductions and the 
stereopticon. Seventy-five dollars have 
been raised by one club for prizes to 
be offered to four different grades of 
the public schools for the best collec- 
tion of portraits and wood-cuts of 
architectural designs. 

Agreeing with Emerson that ‘‘ the 
culture of good manners is even more 
important than mental culture,’’ the 
clubs frequently have open meetings 
for the benefit of the husbands and 
gentlemen friends of members, and 
have become an acknowledged social 
factor, often being called upon to 
assist in entertaining distinguished 
municipal guests. 

Clubwomen are prominent in every 
charitable organization of the State. 
In one city the Department of Applied 
Economics gives a stated sum each 
month to the ‘Travelers’ Aid, which 
takes under its guardianship girls who 
come as strangers to the city and who 
might otherwise go astray. 

To fully understand what State fed- 
eration has done for us it is well to 
consider that more than two-thirds of 
the clubs now auxiliary to it were co- 
existent with it, and would never have 
been formed at all but for the perma- 
nence of organization and the wider 
range of thought which union with it 
and the General Federation promised. 
In one town of about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, of which I have personal 
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knowledge, there had been no literary 
organization of any kind for 10 years 
previous to this movement. ‘The 
same is true of many other towns on 
these prairies, each with its quota 
of intelligent, well-educated people, 
transplanted from the cultured atmos- 
phere of older States, who had become 
discouraged by the difficulties of their 
environment, but who are now devel- 
oping State pride, and are enthusias- 
tically alive to all the privileges of 
federated clubs. A woman who re- 
cently said to me, ‘‘I’ve always re- 
gretted leaving school so young, but 
now the woman’s club gives me ex- 
actly the opportunity I’ve so long 
wanted for further study,’’ echoed the 
sentiments of hundreds of others. 

The Woman's Weekly, the recog- 
nized organ of our federation, ably 
edited by Miss Fairbrother, of the 
Omaha Woman’s Club, is very helpful 
with its club reports and fine club 
papers, as it keeps all in touch with the 
best thoughts of other clubwomen. 

A Federation Library under the 
management of Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, 
one of the talented women of our 
State, which alone is an assurance of 
its success, is of great advantage to 
those clubs which do not have access 
to public libraries. Its well-chosen 
books are sent out on the traveling- 
library plan, circulating from club to 
club as soon as read. 

The steady growth of our federation 
and individual clubs is the best in- 
dorsement of its usefulness and proves 
the movement to be one of the grand- 
est of a century already replete with 
great things accomplished for woman’s 
advancement. 

JuLiA S. HASKELL, 
Nebraska Correspondent. 
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THE R. I, WOMEN’S CLUB, OF PROVIDENCE. 


curiosity that the members 
of the Rhode Island Wo- 
men’s Clubs have awaited the results 
of the plan for the current year. 

Late in the spring a letter from the 
president was sent to each member of 
the club, asking what contribution 
she would make to the club work for 
the winter of ’95—’96. 

This was done with a desire both to 
bring out latent talent too long hid- 
den under the bushel of modesty, and 
also to develop the new resources of 
the clubsure to be found among mem- 
bers recently added. | 

A sufficient number of contributions 
having been pledged to warrant the 
experiment, the ‘‘members’ days’’ 
were filled by papers not of necessity 
relating to any one topic, though a 
slight effort was made to have them 
not too widely diversified. ‘The result 
has been most satisfactory. 

A second number of the club maga- 
zine, The Spirit of the Club, has been 
presented, which contained material 
interesting and witty. 

A very delightful paper on the So- 
cial Status of Women in Japan was 


read by a member who lived for some 
years in that country, and conse- 
quently enjoyed a view from. the in- 
side. Another, a very full account of 
the Atlanta Exposition, was given at 
the ‘‘ members’ day’’ in January, and 
there have been several shorter papers 
through the early winter so bright and 
varied that, though this method may 


not have been conducive to any con- - 
secutive study, it certainly has not 


failed to keep alive interest both in 
those who work and those who listen. ° 

Another step abreast with the times 
is the two-thirds (required) vote of 
the club allowing items of interest 
concerning it to be published in the 
Providence Sunday Journal. 

This is quite an innovation, but the 
information is obtained from the secre- 
tary, and the conservative element of 
the club is thus protected from a too 
free divulgence of its affairs. The 
Glee Club, a department of the club, 
is doing good work under the efficient 
management of Mrs. Rawson, and a 
delightful concert was given in Feb- 
ruary. 

KATHERINE H. ALLAN, 
Correspondent for Rhode Island. 


NEW YORK.—SOROSIS ANNIVERSARY. 


N Thursday, March 19, Sorosis 
celebrated its twenty-eighth an- 
niversary by a breakfast at the 

Waldorf, and elected its officers for 
the coming year as follows: 
President—Mrs W. T. Helmuth. 
Vice-presidents—Mrs. Jennie de la 
M. Lozier, Mrs. Mary A. Newton, 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 


Executive Committee—Mrs. Ellen 
Louise Demorest, chairman; Mrs. 
Keren S. Warner, Mrs. Sarah Conant 
Ostrom, Mrs. D. T. S. Denison, Mrs. 
Laura A. Palmer. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Florence 
de Graff Shaw. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs, Em- 
ma V. Townsend. 


ce 
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Assistant Corresponding Secretary 
—Mrs. Jessie Lozier Payne. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Sarah E. Youmans. 

Auditor—Mrs, Katherine G. Foote. 

Chairman Reception Committee— 
Mrs. William H. Schott. 

Mrs. Jennie Cunningham Croly, 
honorary president, installed Mrs. 
Helmuth for her third term as presi- 
dent of the Sorosis, and presented her 
with a laurel wreath, after which the 
Carol Club sang two songs. Mrs. 
Helmuth then proceeded to the instal- 
lation of new officers. 

Mrs. Helmuth presented Mrs. Dem- 
orest with a pin, in token of her long 
years of faithful service to Sorosis, and 
Mrs. Minnie EK. Stimson, who was 
chairman of the Reception Committee 
for a number of years, was presented 
with a Sorosis pin set in diamonds by 
her successor, Mrs. Lydia R. Coffin, 
on behalf of the club. 

The 13 charter members (only six 
of whom were present) were not 
forgotten. ‘They received pins of 
small gold laurel wreaths with 
‘©7868’ in the center, the year_So- 
rosis was founded. This ‘‘ old guard”’ 
consists of Miss Hannah Allen, Mrs. 
7. CO) Croly, Misi DF Clyinier Mire. 
Laura EK. Demorest, Mrs. Mary K. 
Dallas, Mrs. Laura C. Ballard, Mrs. 
Mary Young, Mrs. Charlotte Wel- 
bour, Mrs. Mereghi, Miss Sarah 
Fuller, Mrs. Ellen Van Brunt, Mrs. 
Ravenhill, and Miss Scofield. 

_ The response to the toast, ‘‘ The 
Men—God Bless Them! ’’ which elic- 
ited much applause, was as follows: 


Oh, where are the women on all the 
green earth, 

Exalted in station or lowly in birth, 

If matron or maiden or homely or 
fair, 
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But deem themselves happy, exceed- 
ing compare. 


If they, one and all, 
Can bring to their call 
‘* The men—God bless them !’’ 


And where are the men, from the 
prince to the churl, 

Who have not adored at the shrine of 
some girl— 

Thrilled through by her blushes, made 
sad by her sighs, 

Or glad by the love-light which 
gleamed in her eyes ; 


While they, one and all, 
Answered quick to her call 
On ‘‘ The men—God bless them! ’’ 


We’ve made them our slaves, yet we 
crown them as king ; 

We seal them our lives with a plain 
wedding ring,— 

But e’en as the yold hath its share of 
alloy, 

In marriage some care must contrast 
with the joy ; 


Still, hearts one and all 
Respond to the call 
Of ‘‘ The men—God bless them !’’ 


Our trial and pleasure, our torment 
and pride, 

Our sorrow, alas! when they stray 
from our side ; 

The source of our power, our comfort 
and ease, 

We charm them and win them when- 
ever we please ! 


For they, one and and all, 
Are glad when we call 
For ‘‘ The men—God bless them ! ”’ 


We toast them, the sex ! from the least 
baby boy 

Who laughs at the breast, to the man 
who finds joy 

In the world’s stress and toil—to that 
man, true in deed, 

Who, tender and strong, giveth suc- 
cor in need. 


Such, friends, one and all, 
Make reply when we call 
On ‘‘ The men—God bless them !”’ 
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‘Then here’s to each father and hus- 
band and son— 

‘To comrades and friends whom our 
lifework hath won— 

To brothers and lovers who, staunch, 
true, and tried, 
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Shall brave life’s endeavor with us by 


their side ; 


To one and to all! 
Our hearts hear the call— 
‘“’The men—God bless them !”’ 


—LEE C. HArRsBy. 


VIRGINIA. 


=94 HE Woman’s Club of Rich- 

| mond became a fact to the 
general public on October 
4, 1894, when its first 
quarters—at 11 East Main street— 
were thrown open. However, to the 
delightful women whose efforts chiefly 
brought about its incorporation, it 
had been a fact some time before that 
—since July 2—the day on which 
its charter was granted. These wo- 
men were its charter members: Mrs. 
lL. L. Lewis, Miss Maria Blair, Miss 
Augusta Daniel, Mrs. Virginia Mor- 
gan Robinson, Miss Jane Rutherfoord, 
Mrs. J. S. Wellford, Mrs. Beverly 
Mumfo.d, Mrs. Brydon Tennant, Miss 
N. B. Winston, Miss Mary Cameron, 
Mrs. Virginius Newton, Mrs. Charles 
Davenport, Miss Frances Scott, and 
Miss Mary Lyons. ‘Their purpose was 
to form an organized center for the 
literary culture of its members; for 
their intellectual, social, and moral 
development, and to strengthen in- 
dividual effort for humanity. To this 
end the club encourages a liberal in- 
terchange of thought through papers 
and discussion. 

The first officers of the club were as 
follows: President, Mrs. L. L. Lewis; 
first vice-president, Miss Maria Blair; 
second vice-president, Miss Augusta 
Daniel; recording secretary, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Morgan Robinson; treasurer, 


Miss Jane Rutherfoord; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Sallie W. Lefroy. 

Mrs. Lewis, whose election as its 
first president was a just tribute to her 
tact and force, is a sister of Miss 
Louise Preston Looney, a charming 
and prominent figure in the club life 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

The club became the fashion, and 
the fashion bids fair to be a perma- 
nent one. It grew in numbers, and 
the need for more room thrust itself 
upon the general attention more and 
more aggressively at each succeeding 
meeting. 

The result was that on October 1, 
1895, it took possession of other 
quarters, which are its present ones, 
at 11 West Franklin street, but one 
square east of the Jefferson Hotel, and 
in the very center of our fashionable 
life. Its growth has been steady, and 
it takes its place as focusing much that 
is.bestin Richmond. It now numbers 
more than 150 members. 

Its present officers are: President, 
Mrs. Charles Davenport; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Archer Anderson ; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Virginius 
Newton; recording secretary, Miss 
Claire Guillaume ; treasurer, Miss Jane 
Rutherfoord ; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Lefroy. 

Its Board of Directors are Mrs. Regi- 
naid Gilham, Mrs. Virginius Newton, 
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Mrs. Christopher ‘Tompkins, Mrs. 
John Hunter, Miss Mary Mason An- 
derson, Mrs. W. L. Sheppard, Miss 
Jane Rutherfoord, Mrs. Lefroy, Mrs. 
Archer Anderson, Mrs. Charles Daven- 
port, Mrs. T. Wm. Pemberton, Mrs. 
Cc. E. Buck, Mrs. Beverly Mumford, 
Miss N. B. Winston, and Miss Claire 
Guillaume. 

Music, literature, sociology, etc., 
have each had a place, and several 
places, upon the year’s program, 
which has been exceptionally good, as 
to’ selection of subjects and manner 
of their treatment. Some of our 
charming women have developed 
unsuspected genius for lecture and 
discussion. 

A number of prominent men have 
also given the Club the benefit of 
their ability in a series of strong and 
felicitous lectures. Among these are 
Dr. Stuart McGuire, Capt. Chas. M. 


HE Utah Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was organized in Salt Lake 
City, April 7, 1893. ‘The first annual 
meeting was held on May 10, 1894. 
There are ten clubs in the Federation. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. 
Emma J. McVicker, Salt Lake City ; 
vice-president, Mrs. Etta Swarthout 
Reed; provo-secretary, Miss Helen 
Crawford, Salt Lake City ; treasurer, 
Mrs. J. B. Farlow, Salt Lake City. 


The Felipa Magazine Club, of 
Bayonne, N. J., is having a prosperous 
year. ‘This club admits both men and 
women to speak on an equal footing. 
Mrs. M. S. Yardley, president of the 
State Federation of Clubs of New Jer- 
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Blackford, Mr. Robert Hughes, presi- 
dent of the State Bar Association ; 
Professor Henry, and Mr. Hannibal 
Williams, of Boston. Purely social 
evenings have filled bright places in 
the intervals. Expectation is now 
directed toward Ruth McEnery Stuart 
and Professor Price, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who are certainly coming to us. 
A dramatic entertainment is down for 
the near future. Altogether the Club 
is combining work and pleasure most 
happily. French, current events, and 
parliamentary law classes are con- 
ducted weekly in the classroom. ‘The 
reading room, where the leading peri- 
odicals, newspapers, etc., are to be 
found upon the table, is an increas- 
ingly popular rendezvous. Indeed, the 
Richmond Woman’s Club is already, 
although but two years old, an assured 
success, going on from grace to glory 
at a delightful pace. 
ALIcE LopGE Houston. 


sey, says that this position comes very 
near to her ideal of a club. 


The Athena Literary Club, of Bay- 
onne, has an extensive program for 
the winter’s work, dealing principally 
with American history. 

All clubs are urged to send at once 
to T'xe Lotos office, 156 Fifth ave- 
nue, their yearbooks and programs 
for 1895-96. 

These will be acknowledged in the 
magazine and placed on file. ‘Those 
already received for this year will be 
classified by States, and their general 
character noted in the list which be- 
gins in this number. Others will be 
added as received. 
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CLUB YEAR-BOOKS. 
ILLINOIS. 

Lacon.—The 1896 annual program 
of the Woman’s Literary Club is the 
seventh that has been issued and in- 
cludes: List of officers; program giving 
subject and speakers for the entire 
season, which runs well into June; 
list of members and date of member- 
ship, and an ‘‘In Memoriam ’’ list. 

LA HarpER.—This program gives 
the list of officers and members of the 
Woman’s Club and the program for 
every week, September 12 to June 11. 
The title-page says in one place La 
Harpe, Ill., and another La Harper, 
a serious printer’s blunder. 

Cuicaco.— The program of the 
Klio Association for 1896 contains the 
State charter, the by-laws, list of com- 
mittees, and the program for the year. 
From October to February inclusive 
is given over to literature and literary 
studies. March and April meetings 
are given to the discussion of current 
events and social questions. A fea- 
ture of the list of members is that the 
names of the ladies appear in two 
columns, one with their husbands’ 
initials, and one with their own first 
names. ‘This is the club that has 
established the famous ‘‘ noon-day 
rest’’ for the use of business women. 


IOWA. 


CorNING.—The annual announce- 
ment of the ‘‘ Culture Club’’ contains 
list of members, officers, constitution 
and by-laws, order of business and 
programs for forty-one meetings, Sep- 
tember 9 to June 29, the subject for 
study being French history and litera- 
ture. ‘The little book is printed on 
excellent paper, but type and ink are 
both poor. 
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CrESTON.— The Ladies’ Bancroft 
History Assembly gives the program 
for ten months’ study of American . 
history. The constitution and _ by- 
laws are issued as a separate pamphlet. 


GLENWooD.— The Woman’s Club 
calendar is a particularly comprehensive 
one; the dates of the club meetings, 
directors’ meetings, and department 
meetings are given; a table of con- 
tents, officers, directors, standing com- 
mittees, constitution, by-laws, order 
of business for club and directors’ 
meetings, and for annual meetings. 
Calendar of dates and topics, notes, 
social days, list of members, ‘‘ In me- 
moriam ’’ list, and a full topical pro- 
gram without names ot speakers, and 
a list of books and magazines for ref- 
erence. 


Boong.—The ‘‘ Lowell Club’’ year- 
book gives a table of contents, officers, 
standing committees, order of busi- 
ness, course of study October 1 to 
May 11, list of members, dates of club 
suppers and social days, constitution, 
by-laws. The work as outlined pro- 
vides for the study of the history of 
Mexico as a general plan, each meet- 
ing to have a second paper on other 
subjects. We question the success of 
this plan and would be glad to hear 
the verdict of the club. 

OrrumwaA.—Calendar for 1896 gives 
list of officers, active members, hon- 
orary members, and program for week- 
ly meetings from October 1 to April 14. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Woman’s CLUB OF CONCORD.— 
Organized April 21, 1893. Entered 
G. F. W. C., February 16, 1894. 
Entered N. H. S. F. W. C., October 
24, 1895. ‘The ‘‘ Kalendar’’ of this 
important club includes names of off- 
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cers and directors, committees on Art 
and Literature, Education, Current 
Events, Domestic Economy, Science, 
Philanthropy, Music, Social Commit- 
tee and Press Committee. Then fol- 
lows the program for sixteen meetings, 
from October 25, 1895, to April 
24, 1896, with the list of members, 
and the constitution and by-laws. 
This is one of the most complete of 
the year-books received at this office 


MISSOURI. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL, SPRING- 
FIELD.—Organized 1883. Federated 


1892. ‘This club of twenty members 
has one of the most interesting and 
scholarly programs for the work of this 
year that it has been our pleasure to 
see. We might expect this kind of a 
program from a Boston club (I do not 
know of any club in that city that is 
doing the thorough and careful work 
indicated by this program); but as a 
specimen of the work being done by 
Western women it should be distribut- 
ed among the clubs in our large Hastern 
cities. 


From October 11, to February 28 
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‘The Prometheus Myth in Litera- 
ture ’’ is the main subject; at each meet- 
ing the principal paper is preceded by 
current topics and followed by discus- 
sion. From March 6 to May 22 
‘‘Othello’’ and ‘‘ Luria ’’ are studied 
and discussed. A reference-list fol- 
lows each division, and one of the ob- 
jects of the club is ‘‘to establish a 
library.’’ We shall look with interest 
for the next program of the ‘‘ Friends 
in Council.’’ 


* ** * 
W ask attention to an inviting 

premium which we offer in our 
advertising pages this month. ‘There 
has been a most gratifying expression 
of appreciation of the high quality of 
the March Lovros, in a tangible way 
too, and we want to do our part to- 
ward making work for us mean some 
definite mutual advantage. Our sub- 
scription-list should include the name 
of every women’s club in the land, and 
the names also of the members. ‘The 
offer of a piano, a typewriter, anda 
dictionary is made to clubs as well as 
to individuals. 


ABOUT LIBRARIES. 


ee extraordinary growth of inter- 
est in free libraries of the past 
few years is a direct outcome of the 
active, earnest work of the women’s 
clubs ; the character of the study and 
work undertaken by these thousands 
of clubs demands access to books, col- 
lections of books, and in devising ways 
and means to meet this demand, the 
necessity of having a free library at 
once becomes apparent. 
Almost all of the Northern and 
Western States have some kind of 


library law, by means of which the 
smallest village can levy a tax for the 
establishment of a library, but town 
trustees, as a rule, hesitate to increase 
the rate of taxation unless there is a 
very general demand made, and a spe- 
cific showing of the possible expenses. 
On this point the ‘‘committee on 
library agitation’’ is very often quite 
at a loss how to proceed, and it is our 
hope that we can be of assistance in 
these matters. To that end we invite 
correspondence on library subjects, the 
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steps to be taken in securing legisla- 
tion, the selection of books, the ar- 
rangement and care of the library, 
rules and regulations for the circula- 
tion of books, and furnishing printed 
matter showing what other States and 
towns are doing in the same field. 
*K Ep perks 
ASSACHUSETTS was the first 
State to appoint a library com- 
mission, and as a State has the longest 
roll of free public libraries. 
*K * * 


eS as passed a law in 

1893 empowering the State 
Board of Education to appoint five 
persons, to be known as the Public 
Library Committee, who may select 
and give, to any town, books to the 
amount of $200 if the town gives a 
like amount. 

*K * * 


iS eas recently passed a law au- 

thorizing an expenditure by the 
State of 10 per cent. of any amount 
raised by a town for library purposes, 
and for towns of less than fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants a donation of $100 
worth of books may be made. ‘The 
woman’s clubs were especially active 
in securing the passage of this law, 
and their efforts were supplemented 
by the University Extension Clubs 
and by the Grange. Eleven libraries 
were established the first year after 
the law was passed, and the interest 
is steadily growing. 

*K *k * 


ERMON'’S library law went 

into effect in February, 1895, 

and within a few months forty towns 

voted to establish public libraries, and 

received $100 worth of books from the 
State. 


LITE LOTOS. 


EW HAMPSHIRE has taken 
more radical steps than any of 
the other States in regard to libraries 
in that their establishment is com- 
pulsory, under the direction of a Free 
Public-library Commission. One hun- 
dred and thirteen libraries have been 
established since the law was passed, 
and the State now has 262 libraries, 
with a total of 576,961 volumes. 


* * ** 


es ee Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania have just 
passed laws making public libraries 
possible in any town in the several 


States. 
* * 


EW YORK has for several years 
maintained a _ traveling-library 
system, conducted by the State Li- 
brary, whereby the smallest hamlet 
could secure a box of from fifty to one 
hundred books, to be retained for six 
months or less, and which could then 
be exchanged for a fresh lot of books. 
The plan has worked so well and been 
so much appreciated by the isolated 
communities that other States are 
about to adopt the plan. Michigan 
will begin the sending out traveling 
libraries on a small scale, and, if suc- 
cessful, will extend the system. 


* * * 


N Wisconsin there is no State law 
authorizing traveling libraries, al- 
though there was recently passed a 
law creating a library commission, 
but a public-spirited citizen, who is a 
believer in libraries, has purchased 
enough books for thirty traveling 
libraries, which will be sent out into 
the country districts and distributed 

from local postoffices. 

Tessa L. KELSO. 
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